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THE FACTORY 


THERE are few apophthegms more 
pregnant than “ Charity begins at 
home.” There itis born and bred. 
It gets its education by the fireside. 
One of its first lessons is, to rock the 
cradle of infancy, lisping or singing a 
prayer; another almost as early, to 
minister silently by the bed of age. 
And thus gradually expanding to its 
erfect growth, it becomes the re- 
igion of the hearth—the guardian 
genius of domestic life—the spirit 
that imbues and embalms all our 
best human affections. Thus trained 
within holy walls, it delights to walk 
through their neighbourhood. It 
makes as yet no long excursions, 
but keeps within the vicinage of its 
beloved birth-place. It is never at 
a loss to find there objects having a 
natural claim on its tender solici- 
tude; and towards them its heart 
yearns “with loves and longings in- 
finite.” The circle of its cares con- 
tinues to widen and widen; and it 
sees that they may eventually em- 
brace the uttermost ends of the 
earth. But it never ceases to feel 
that the light within it, which as- 
suredly is from heaven, must be con- 
centrated before it be diffused—that 
otherwise there will ensue loss or 
extinction of the celestial flame. 
Charity is but another name for love. 
And love is founded “ in reason, and 
is judicious,” intuitively discerning 
ends and means, and achieving those 
by following these, as if obedient to 
aholy instinct. Its home is now its 
natal land. It hears the voice of God 
—the still small voice of conscience 
—bidding it busy itself with the con- 
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cerns of that region. In one great 
sense we are all brethren—brethren 
of mankind. “The blue sky bends 
over us all.” But dearest—such is 
nature’s fiat—is still the visible ho- 
rizon! If we shut our eyes to the 
sights it encircles, our imaginations 
shall not prosper of those lying be- 
yond; if we shut our ears to the 
sounds close beside us, can we hope 
to please Providence, by listening to 
those that come across the seas ? Let 
us not seek to reverse the order of 
nature. Our duties extend from the 
shadow of our own house “to the 
farthest extreme of the poles.” But 
all the duties that lie near, are com- 
paratively clear and easy ; the distant 
are often doubtful and difficult; and 
they who strive earnestly or passion- 
ately to effect first what should be 
attempted last, can have read to little 
purpose the New Testament. Let 
us not fly away as on wings on aerial 
voyages of discovery, while disre- 
garded miseriesare lying thick around 
our feet ! 

Never at any time of our social 
state was there more for man to do 
for man than now. There has been 
a breaking up of the entire system. 
It may all be for our ultimate good. 
But this is certain, that the love of 
money is the ruling passion of the 
rich—of the poor, the mere love of 
life. Here we behold the splendour 
of ease, affluence, and luxury—there 
the squalor of toil, want, and hunger. 
The lower orders—for godsake quar- 
rel not with the word lower, for 
they are as low as tyranny can tread 
them ees in mapy places as 
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much parts of machinery as are 
spindles. Thousands are but cogs. 
he more delicate parts of ma 
chinery soonest wear out; and 
these are boys and girls. You can 
have no conception of the waste of 
infants, The weak wretches are 
soon worn outand flung away. True 
that they are not expensive. They 
are to be purchased from their pa- 
rents ata low price. The truth is, 
they are too cheap. Their very 
bodies are worth more than they 
bring; and then there is one error in 
the calculation, which, great as. it 
seems to us, has been seldom noti- 
ced,—seldom has buyer or seller 
thought of inserting their souls. 
This brings us at once into the Fac- 
tories. It was the introduction of 
Sir Richard Arkwright’s invention,— 
Mr Sadler remarks, in his noble 
Speech on moving the second read- 
ing of the Factories’ Regulation Bill, 
—that revolutionized the entire sys- 
tem of our national industry. Pre- 
bees | to that period, the incipient 
manufactures of the country were 


carried on in the villages, and around 
the domestic hearth. That invention 
transferred them principally to the 


eat towns, and almost confined 
em to what are now called Fac- 
tories. Thus children became the 
rincipal operatives; and they no 
eager performed their tasks, as be- 
fore, under the parental eye, and 
had them affectionately and con- 
roa rsa apportioned, according 
to their health and capacities; but 
one universal rule of labour was 
prescribed to all ages, to both sexes, 
and every state and constitution. 
But a regulation, therefore, it might 
have been expected, would have 
been adapted to the different de- 
grees of physical strength in the 
young, the delicate, and especially the 
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female sex. But instead of that, it 
was doubled in many cases, beyond 
what the most athletic and robust 
men in the prime and vigour of life 
can with impunity sustain. Our an- 
cestors would not have supposed it 
possible, exclaims this benevolent, 
enlightened, and eloquent Statesman 
—posterity will not believe it true, 
that a generation of Englishmen 
could exist that would labour lisping 
infancy, of a few summers old, re- 
gardiless alike of its smiles or tears, 
and unmoved by its unresisting 
weakness, eleven, twelve, thirteen, 
fourteen, sixteen, hours a-day, and 
through the-weary night also, till, in 
the dewy morn of existence, the bud 
of youth faded and fell ere it was 
unfolded. “ Oh! cursed lust of gold!” 
Oh! the guilt which England was 
contracting in the kindling eye of 
Heaven, when nothing but exulta- 
tions were heard about the perfec- 
tion of her machinery, the want of 
her manufactures, and the rapid in- 
crease of her wealth and prospe- 
rity ! 

Yes—* true it is and of verity,” 
that few of our political economists 
have suffered their eyes to see such 
things ; and in that voluntary blind- 
ness have their hearts been harden- 
ed. But the wonder and the pity 
and the shame is, that the people of 
England have suffered themselves to 
be hood-winked by such false 
* friends of humanity.” They have 
among them wiser instructors. Still 
they pin their faith to the dicta that 
drivel in dust from the cold hard lips 
of an oracle of dry bones, such as 
Peter Macculloch, when they may 
hear, if they will but choose to listen, 
responses from the inner shrine of 
the sacred genius of William Words- 
worth ! 


“*T have lived to mark 
A new and unforeseen Creation rise 
From out the labours of a peaceful Land, 
Wielding her potent Enginery to frame 
And to produce, with appetite as keen 
As that of War, which rests not night or day. 
Industrious to destroy ! With fruitless pains 
Might one like me now visit many a tract 
Which, in his youth, he trod, and trod again, 
A lone Pedestrian with a scanty freight, 
Wished for, or welcome, whereso’er he came, 
Among the Tenantry of Thorpe and Vill ; 
Or straggling Burgh, of ancient charter proud, 


And dignified by 


attlements and towers 
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Of some stern Castle, mouldering on the brow 

Of a green hill or bank of rugged stream. 

The foot-path faintly marked, the horse-track wild, 
And formidable length of plashy Jane, 

(Prized avenues ere others had been shaped, 

Or easier links connecting place with place, ) 
Have vanished,—swallowed up by stately roads, 
Easy and bold, that penetrate the gloom 

Of England’s farthest Glens. The Earth has lent 
Her waters, Air her breezes; and the Sail 

Of traffic glides with ceaseless interchange, 
Glistening along the low and woody dale, 

Or on the naked mountain’s lofty side. 
Meanwhile, at social Industry’s command, 

How quick, how vast an increase! From the germ 
Of some poor Hamlet, rapidly produced 

Here a huge Town, continuous and compact, 
Hiding the face of earth for leagues—and there, 
Where not a Habitation stood before, 

The Abodes of men irregularly massed 

Like trees in forests—spread through spacious tracts, 
O’er which the smoke of unremitting fires 

Hangs permanent, and plentiful as wreaths 

Of vapour glittering in the morning sun. 

And, wheresoe’er the Traveller turns his steps, 
He sees the barren wilderness erased, 

Or disappearing; triumph that proclaims 

How much the mild Directress of the plough 
Owes to alliance with these new-born Arts! 
—Hence is the wide Sea peopled,—and the Shores 
Of Britain are resorted to by Ships 

Freighted from every climate of the world 

With the world’s choicest produce. Hence that sum 
Of keels that rest within her crowded ports, 

Or ride at anchor in her sounds and bays; 

That animating spectacle of Sails 

Which through her inland regions, to and fro 
Pass with the respirations of the tide, 

Perpetual, multitudinous ! Finally, 

Hence a dread arm of floating Power, a voice 

Of Thunder, daunting those who would approach 
With hostile purposes the blessed Isle, 

Truth’s consecrated residence, the seat 
Impregnable, of Liberty and Peace. 


“¢ And yet, O happy Pastor of a Flock! 
Faithfully watched, and by that loving care 
And Heaven’s good providence preserved from taint ! 
With You I grieve, when on the darker side 
Of this great change I look ; and there behold, 
Through strong temptation of those gainful Arts, 
Such outrage done to Nature, as compels 
The indignant Power to justify herself ; 
Yea to avenge her violated rights 
For or bane.—When soothing darkness spreads 
O’er hill and vale,’ the Wanderer thus expressed 
His recollections, ‘ and the punctual stars, 
While all — else are gathering to their homes, 
Advance, and in the firmament of heaven 
Glitter—but undisturbing, undisturbed, 
As if their silent co y were charged 
With peaceful admonitions for the heart 
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Of all-beholding Man, earth’s thoughtful Lord; 
Then, in full many a region, once like this 

The assured domain of calm Hespicny 

And pensive quiet, an unnatural light, 

Prepared for never-resting Labour's eyes, 

Breaks from a many-windowed Fabric huge ; 
And at the appointed hour a Bell is heard— 

Of harsher import than the Curfew-knoll 

That spake the Norman Conqueror’s stern behest, 
A local summons to unceasing toil! 

Disgorged are now the Ministers of day ; 

‘And, as they issue from the illumined pile, 

A fresh Band meets them, at the crowded door,— 
And in the courts—and where the rumbling Stream, 
That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 

Glares, like a troubled Spirit, in its bed 

Among the rocks below. Men, Maidens, Youths, 
Mother and little children, Boys and Girls, 

Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 

Within this Temple—where is offered up 

To Gain—the Master Idol of the Realm, 
Perpetual sacrifice. Even thus of old 

Our Ancestors, within the still domain 

Of vast Cathedral or Conventual Church, 

Their vigils kept; where tapers day and night 
On the dim altar burned continually, 

In token that the House was evermore 

Watching to God. Religious men were they ; 
Nor would their Reason, tutored to aspire 

Above this transitory world, allow 

That there should pass a moment of the year, 
When in their land the Almighty’s Service ceased. 


“Triumph who will in these profaner rites 

Which We, a generation self-extolled, 

As zealously perform! I cannot share 

His proud complacency; yet I exult, 

Casting reserve away, exult to see 

An Intellectual mastery exercised 

O’er the blind Elements ; a purpose given, 

A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 


Imparted—to brute Matter. I rejoice, 

Measuring the force of those gigantic powers, 

Which by the oar ee Mind have been compelled 
e 


To serve the Will of feeble-bodied Man. 

For with the sense of admiration blends 

The — hope that time may come 

When strengthened, yet not dazzled, by the might 
Of this dominion over Nature gained, 

Men of all lands shall exercise the same 

In due proportion to their Country’s need ; 
Learning, though late, that all true glory rests, 

All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 

Upon the Moral law. Egyptian Thebes; 

Tyre by the margin of the sounding waves ; 
Palmyra, central in the Desart, fell ; 

And the Arts died by which they had been raised. 
—Call Archimedes from his buried Tomb 

Upon the plain of vanquished Syracuse, 

And feelingly the Sage shall make report 

How insecure, how baseless in itself, 
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Is that Philosophy, whose sway is framed 

For mere material instruments :—how weak 
Those Arts, and high Inventions, if unpropped 
By Virtue.—He with sighs of pensive grief, 
Amid his calm abstractions, would admit 

That not the slender privilege is theirs 

To save themselves from blank forgetfulness.’ ” 


There you have Poetry, and Moral 
Philosophy, and Christianity, and 
Political Economy, all inone—Truth 
—the pure bright ore of Truth. 
You know where to go for the dross 
of falsehood. 

What, then, is the object of that 
Bill, which Mr Sadler, alas, in vain! 
implored the House to sanction with 
its authority? The liberation of 
children and other young persons 
employed in the mills and facto- 
ries of the United Kingdom, from 
that over-exertion and long con- 
finement which common sense, as 
well as experience, has shewn to 
be utterly inconsistent with the im- 
provement of their minds, the pre- 
servation of their morals, and the 
maintenance of their health—in a 
word, to rescue them from a state of 
suffering and degradation. And,would 
you believe it? many persons who 
believe the existence of the evils he 
has brought to light, oppose him on 
principle! The wiseacres are reluc- 
tant to. legislate on such matters— 
they hold all such interference to be 
an evil. They have learned a few 
words of French, and each parrotfrom 
his perch, as he keeps swinging him- 
self to and fro in his glittering cage, 
ejaculates, “ Laissez nous faire !” 

Mr Sadler condescends to argue 
with these weaklings of the flock. 
He challenges them to shew a case 
which has stronger claims for the in- 
terposition of the law, whether we 
regard the nature of the eyil to: be 
abated, as it affects the individuals, 
society at large, and posterity; or 


the utter helplessness of those on, 


whose behalf we are called on to in- 
terfere ; fact, which experience 
has left m@ Tonger in doubt, that if 
the law does not, there is no other 
power that can, or will, adequately 
protect them. But the same, and 
other persons, likewise ground their 
Opposition on the pretence that the 
very principle of the Bill is an im- 
proper interference between the em- 
ployer and the employed, and an at- 
tempt to regulate by law the market 


of labour. Words —words—words 
—the mere mocking repetition of a 
doctrine of which theyhave not caught 
a glimpse, and yet blindfolded 
would apply! Men are free agents 
—quo’ they. Mr Sadler seeks tomake 
them slaves. Free-agents! dragging 
at their heels the clank of inextri- 
cable chains. Of whom do they 
speak? Of the full-grown? Then 
must they maintain, that in this coun- 
try the demand for labour never 
fully equals the supply. Were that 
the case, the employer and the em- 
ployed might meet on equal terms in 
the market for labour. But as it is, 
must Mr Sadler, who is no Political 
Economist forsooth, (the cross-bred 
curs that dog the heels of Ricardo 
snappishly bark against him,) remind 
them that the unequal division of 
property, or rather its monopoly by 


the few, leaves the many — but 


what they can obtain by their daily 
labour ; that that very labour cannot 
become available for the purposes 
of daily subsistence, without the 
consent of the capitalists; that 
the materials, the elements on which 
labour can be bestowed, are in 
their possession? Will they not 
but “ withdraw the fringed cur- 
tains of their eyes, and tell us 
who comes yonder?” Crowds of 
people over-worked,—followed by 
crowds who have no work at all. To 
use Mr Sadler’s more forcible ex- 
pressions,—-one part of the commu- 
nity reduced to the condition of 
slaves by over-exertion, and another 
part to that of paupers by involun- 
tary idleness. Truly does he say, 
that wealth, still more than know- 
ledge, is power; and power liable to 
abuse wherever vested, is least of all 
free from tyrannical exercise, when it 
owes its existence to a sordid source. 
Hence have all laws, human or di- 
vine, attempted, to. protect the la- 
bourer from the injustice and cruel- 
ty which are too often practised upon 
him, Yes! What else are Provi- 
sions for the Poor! They too, in- 
deed, come under the ban of all whe 
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swear by non-interference. They 
must hold the Truck-system to be 
best. Why should not wages be 

aid in soap and tallow? But of all 
interference between master and 
man, the most odious, because the 
most imperative—the most tyranni- 
cal—must be the institution of the 
Sabbath. The following sentences of 
Mr Sadler’s Speech deserve to be 
written in letters of gold. 

“The Sabbath isa constantly-recur- 
ring example of interference between 
theemployerand the employed,solely 
and avowedly in favour of the latter : 
and I cannot help regretting, that al- 
most every other red-letter day has 
been long ago blotted out from the 
dark calendar of labouring poverty, 
‘whose holydays are now too ‘ few 
and far between’ to cheer the spirits 
or recruit the health of our indus- 
-trious population. It was promised, 
indeed, and might have been expect- 
ed, that the great inventions of re- 
cent times would have restored a 
few of these;—would have some- 
what abridged human labour in its 
duration, and abated its intensity : 
and it is only by effecting this that 
* machinery can justify its very defini- 

tion, a8 consisting of inventions to 
shorten human labour. I look for- 
ward to the period when machinery 
will fully vindicate its pretensions, 
and surpass, in its beneficial effects, 
all that its most sanguine advocates 
have anticipated : when those inven- 
tions, whether so complicate and mi- 
nuteas almost to supplant the human 
liand, or so stupendous as to tame 
the very elements, and yoke them to 
the triumphal car of human industry, 
shall outstrip our boldest expecta- 
tions, not so much, indeed, by still 
_ further augmenting the superfluities 
of the rich, as by increasing the com- 
forts, and diminishing the labour of 
the poor; thereby restoring to the 
mass of our fellow-beings those phy-* 
sical enjoyments, that degree of lei- 
sure, those means of moral and men- 
tal improvement, which alone can 
‘advance them to that state of happi- 
néss and dignity, to which, I trust, it 
is their destiny to attain. Hitherto, 
‘ however, I repeat, the effect has been 
far different. The condition of the 
operative manufacturers has been 
rendered more and more dependent 
and precarious: their labour, when 
‘employed, is in many cases 80 in- 
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creased, as to be utterly irreconci- 
lable with the preservation of health 
or even life; infancy itself is foreed 
into the market of labour, where 
it becomes the unresisting victim 
of cruelty and oppression; while, 
as might be expected from such 
an unnatural state of things, the re- 
muneration for this increasing and 
excessive toil is regularly diminish- 
ing, till at length multitudes among 
us are reduced, in their physical con- 
dition at least, below the level of the 
slave or the brute.” 

But what think ye of free agents 
in the shape of children from four to 
nine years of age, and, if you please, 
upwards ? What is the real condition 
of these sons and daughters—these 
boys and girls—these infants of li- 
berty ? Out of sight out of mind, 
—for the present if you choose— 
with bastards and orphans. The 
commonplace objection, that the pa- 
rents are free agents, and that, there- 
fore, the children ought to be re- 
garded as such, will hardly apply to 
orphans,—and too often bastards are 
orphans at the best,—for too often 
better would it have been for them 
had their father been hanged before 
their birth, and had their mother 
died in childbed. The Factories are 
too full by far of such free agents ; 
and Mr Sadler can see no harm in 
legislating for their protection from 
those showers of cuffs and kicks to 
which now “ their naked frailties 
suffer from exposure.” But let us 
look at the legitimates. He separates 
the parents, who, in their free agen- 
cy, send their children to infantile 
slavery, into two classes ; those who 
by extreme indigence are driven to 
do so with great reluctance and bit- 
ter regret ; those, who dead to all the 
instincts of nature, instead of pro- 
viding for their offspring, make their 
offspring provide for them, and not 
only for {their necessities, but for 
their intemperance and profligacy. 
The first class, say we, are not to be 
pitied only, but. to be protected; 
they must not be blamed; their “ po- 
verty but not their will consents ;” 
and many, perhaps most of them, do 
what they can to cheer their chil- 
dren’s lot, but they have little in 
their power. They see them often 
so utterly wearied and worn ‘out at 
night, that they have to beat them to 
keep them from falling asleep before 
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they have had their scanty supper. 
The most affectionate heart ceases 
at last to send up to the eyes useless 
tears, the well-spring itself is dried 
up, and where all is arid, love weak- 
ens and dies. The other class, Mr 
Sadler strongly says, count upon 
their children as upon their cattle, 
and they make the certainty of having 
offspring the indispensable condition 
of marriage, that they may breed 
what he calls a generation of slaves 
—what men, in their own conceit 
wiser than he, call a race of free 
» pw Such is the disgusting state 
of degradation to which the system 
leads. It shews us fathers “ without 
the storge of the beast or the feelings 
of the man ;” and all this wickedness 
and woe must be suffered to wax 
wider and wider, rather than revoke 
the principle of non-interference ! 
Not so thought the late—not so, 
we venture to affirm, thinks the pre- 
sent—Sir Robert Peel. The former 


has recorded his deliberate judg- 
mentupon this subject in a document 
which he delivered to the Committee 
on the Bill he introduced in 1816. 
‘* Such indiscriminate and unlimited 
employment of the poor, consisting 


of a great proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of the trading districts, will be 
attended with effects to the rising 
generation so serious and alarming, 
that I cannot contemplate them with- 
out dismay. And thus that great 
effort of British ingenuity, whereby 
the machinery of our manufacturers 
has been brought to such perfection, 
instead of being a blessing, will be 
converted into its bitterest curse.” 
Early in this century, he obtained 
the first act for the protection of the 
poor children employed in cotton 
factories; and sixteen years after- 
wards, he carried another measure 
of a similar but more comprehensive 
nature. Sir John Hobhouse, the ses- 
sion before last, obtained another act, 
haviag the same benevolent object 
in view. But, alas! on every occa- 
sion selfish opposition has virtually 
succeeded in defeating the original 
intention of those who have succes- 
sively proposed such measures. It 
has succeeded in lengthening the 
term of infantile labour, in connect- 
ing every art to one particular 
branch of the business, in introdu- 
cing provisions which have rendered 
them liable to constant evasions, and 
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it is well known that the whole of 
these are evaded and rendered little 
better than a dead letter. But Mr 
Sadler was not discouraged by all 
those failures. He has not been dis- 
couraged by his own defeat. The 
report of the Committee, of which 
he was chairman, is before the pub- 
lic. Lord Morpeth, it would seem, 
has felt himself compelled to give up 
his Bill, an Eleven or Twelve Hours’ 
Bill, introduced in opposition to 
Lord Ashley’s Ten Hour Bill, in an 
unparliamentary and even ungentle- 
manly manner, (which we should not 
have expected from him,) and we 
shall not suffer ourselves to fear that 
Mr Sadler’s triumph will yet be 
complete in that of his Noble Suc- 
cessor, in the cause of humanity, li- 
berty, and gece. 

Mr Sadler is too good and too 
wise a man to deal in violent and in- 
discriminate abuse of the men who 
uphold and act upon the present 
factory system. In contending for 
the necessity of his measure, he does 
not implicate the conduct of the mill- 
owners generally; many of whom he 
is well convinced are among the 
most humane and considerate of 
employers. Their interests, as well 
as the welfare of the children, great- 
ly demand he myurbde protection, and 
he respectfully inscribes his a. 
to John Wood, Esq., junior, of Brad- 
ford, and those mill-owners, who, 
like him, earnestly wish for the 
regulation of the present facto 
system. The great invention of Sir 
Richard Arkwright, originally used 
for the yer of cotton, has at 
length been applied, with the neces- 
sary adaptations, to a similar process 
in all our manufactures; andhe holds 
that it would be the grossest injus- 
tice, as well as insult, to argue that 
those engaged in the cotton-trade 

where Parliament has several times 
seen it necessary to regulate the la- 
bour of children) were one whit less 
humane and considerate than those 
engaged in spinning any other ma- 
terial. The same law should apply 
to all. It is against the system he 
fights—not against the men who have 
got involved in it by the operation 
of causes hard to resist, which 
he thoroughly understands. The evil 
has been Brogsrestre Hay agen 
not with foreign markets, but be- 
tween capitalists at home, has car- 
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ried it to a height which it cannot 
perhaps exceed, for it has reached 
the limit set by Nature’s self, and 
flesh and blood would “ thaw, and 
resolve itself into a dew,” under any 
severer misery. 

The evidence in the Report will 
be called ex parte. The same learn- 
ed persons, who have been quoting 
French, are now quoting Latin; and 
having attracted little attention by 
the senseless cry of “ Laissez nous 
faire,’ they are entitled to be heard, 
and they wil! be heard, when, claim- 
ing the privilege of a fair hearing, 
they rationally say, “ audi alteram 
partem.” ,Meanwhile, we deal with 
the evidence before us—and it is 
such as we cannot by any power of 
fancy imagine to be rebutted. If it be, 
we shall rejoice over the delapidated 
falsehood as it falls into rubbish. 

No desire have we—any more 
than Mr Sadler—to make out a case 
against the mill-owners. So far from 
it, we freely and fully admit that 
there are many evils necessarily in- 
herent in the labour in factories. 
They will endure for ever. No le- 


ores enactments—no regulations, 


owever wise and humane—will en- 
tirely remove them—while the be- 
ings working there breathe by lungs, 
aad their blood circulates from their 
hearts. The atmosphere must be hot, 
and dusty, and polluted ; and there- 
fore does humanity demand for them 
who must inhale it, a few more gulps 
of fresh air. Sickness and sorrow 
enough, and too mucb, will there be 
under a Ten Hours’ Biill—but many 
will then escape death, who now 
wither away out of a languid life, 
old-looking dwarfs though yet in 
their teens. The engine will, under 
any bill, clutch up boy or girl, and 
dash out their brains against the 
ceiling, or crush them into pancakes 
by pressure against the walls, or 
seem to be devouring them, as, in 
horrid entanglement, mutilated body 
and deformed limbs choke the steam- 
fed giant, till, for a few moments he 
coughs—rather than clanks—over 
his bloody meal, and threatens even 
all at once to stop, when away he 
goes again, free from all impedi- 
ment, as if fresh-oiled with that liba- 
tion, and in scorn of his keeper, who, 
in consternation, has been shivering 
amidst the shrieks like the ghost of 
a paralytic, But we shall not.have 
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to shudder so often at the thought 
of “some sleeping killed;” nor be 
then justified in exclaiming, “ All 
murdered |” 

It is impossible, Mr Sadler tells 
us, to furnish any uniform account 
of the hours of labour endured by 
children in the Factories, and he is 
careful not to represent extreme 
cases as general ones. Yet is it the 
bounden duty of Parliament to pro- 
vide against such extreme cases, just 
as it provides againstatrocious crimes. 
The following were the hours of la- 
bour imposed upon the children em- 
ployed in a Factory at Leeds the 
summer before last. On Monday 
morning, work commenced at six 
o'clock; at nine, half an hour for 
breakfast; from half-past nine till 
twelve, work. Dinner, one hour ; 
from five till eight, work; rest for 
half an hour. From half-past eight 
till twelve (midnight), work; an 
hour’s rest. From one in the morn- 
ing till five, work; half an hour’s 
rest. From half-past five till nine, 
work; breakfast. From half-past 
nine till twelve, work; dinner ; 
from one till half-past four, work. 
Rest half an hour; and work again 
from five till nine on Tuesday even- 
ing, when the labour terminated, 
“ and the party of adult and infant 
slaves” are dismissed for the night, 
after having toiled thirty-nine hours, 
with brief intervals (amounting only 
to six hours in the whole) for re- 
freshment, but none for sleep. On 
Wednesday and Thursday, day-work 
only. From Friday morning till Sa- 
turday night, the same labour re- 
peated, but closed at five—to show 
that even such masters can be mer- 
ciful. This is one of the extreme 
cases—but they are not of very rare 
occurrence ; ordinarily the working 
hours vary from twelve to fourteen ; 
they are often extended to sixteen ; 
but in some mills (are we right in 
saying so?) they seldom exceed 
twelve for children. 

The length of labour varies accord- 
ing to the humanity of the employer, 
and the demand for his goods at par- 
ticular seasons. Thus sometimes 
the operatives, mostly children, are 
worked nearly to death; at other 
times, they are thrown partially or 
totally out of work, and left to beg- 
gary or the parish. Averaged 
throughout the year, their work may 
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not seem excessive. But is it just, 
asks Mr Sadler, that the owners 
should be allowed to throw out of 
employment all these children at a 
few days’ notice, and to work them 
at an unlimited number of hours the 
moment it suits their purpose? Just 
or unjust, it is—say we—a lament- 
able condition for the children—and 
we do think with Mr Sadler, that, if 
the effect of his bill were in some 
measure to equalize the labour, and 
thereby prevent those distressing 
fluctuations, distressing in both ex- 
tremes, it would so far accomplish a 
most beneficial object. 

Man is said to be distinguished 
from the other living kinds, by being 
a laughing animal. While Mr Sadler 
was dwelling with disgust and indig- 
nation on the shocking cruelty of 
forcing girls approaching to puberty 
to work far beyond their strength, 
and was describing the miserable 
effects of such slavery on their per- 
sonsand constitutions, a biped, whose 
feathers were all in his nest, vainly 
attempted to prove that he was not 
a dunghill fowl, by—laughing. His 


laugh, however, was so much like a 
chuckle, or a clack, that it failed even 


to establish his sex. His risibility 
was excited by hearing that the dan- 
ger and difficulty of childbearing 
were thereby increased; and that 
young wives, who had all childhood 
and girlhood long been forced to 
stand at their work for perhaps four- 
teen hours a-day, ran a great risk of 
perishing miserably in parturition. 
He made that statement on the au- 
thority of Dr Llewellyn Jones be- 
fore the Lords’ Committee of 1818, 
who said that during the short pe- 
riod of his practice at Holywell, 
(where there were extensive cotton 
factories, ) he met with more difficult 
and dangerous cases than a gentle- 
man of great practice in Birmingham, 
Mr Freer, had met with in the whole 
course of his life. This sounded so 
excessively funny to our two-legged 
legislator, that “ he could not retain 
his laughter for affection,’ just as 
certain gifted individuals are said in 
Shakspeare to lose the power of a 
slightly different kind of retention, 
“when the bagpipe playsi their nose.” 
Indeed, Mr Sadler’s speech, from be- 
ginning» to end, must have been to 
him a‘source of infinite amusement. 
We advise him as afriend to be cau- 
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tious how he reads the report, (600 

folio pages,) for such are the horrors 

and the miseries it relates, that, be- 

fore he gets half through, he will die 

of laughing, in giggle-convulsions. 

What can be conceived more ludi- 

crous, in parts, or as a whole, than . 
the following picture painted by us 

from the life ? 

A Factory child—say, a smaily girl, 
“Simon’s sickly daughter”—must be 
at her work—say at four o’clock of 
a snowy winter-morning—else she 
will be cursed—fined—or strapped. 
Her father’s house is a long mile 
from the mill—and has no clock. 
To ensure punctuality, the smally 
sickly wretch (“ nature,” says Mr 
Sadler, laughably, “ is not very wake- 
ful on a short night’s rest, after alon 
day’s labour,’) has been rouse 
much too early, by one of her pa- 
rents shaking the sleeper, “ more in 
sorrow than in anger ;”’ and with the 
sleet in her face, away she sets off to 
the town just as the cock, after his 
first few faint crows, has again put 
his head under his wing, on his perch 
between his favourite partlets. ’Tis 
no uncommon case; “ whoever,” says 
Mr Sadler, “ has lived in a manufac- 
turing town, must have heard, if he 
happened to be awake many hours 


before light on a winter’s morning, 


the patter of little pattens on the pave- 
ment, lasting perhaps for half an 
hour together, though the time 
appointed for assembling was the 
same.” She works for some hours 
before breakfast, after what some 
folks would have called no supper— 
and then what a breakfast—covered 
with dust! Nor is she allowed to eat 
it, such as it is, sitting; but must 
swallow a mouthful now and then as 
best she may, standing and working 
at the beck of that engine. Her work, 
it is true, may not be of a very hard 
or heavy kind. Nay, it is even light. 
But her eye must be quick, and her 
hand nimble, and her mind on the 
alert—for if she have “a bad-side,” 
smack comes the strap across her 
shoulders. It is not so much the 
degree of the wretch’s labour that 
wears her out, as its duration. Wea- 
risome uniformity, continued posi- 
tion, constant and close confinement 
—these are cruel to body and mind, 
and these are her portion. A cockney 
in a counting-house “ wielding his 
delicate pen,” as he * pens a stanza 
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while he should engross,” is wearier 
at nightfall in his embroidered vest, 
than the naked coalheaver who has 
hoisted from the hold of a Newcas- 
tler a ton of black diamonds to each 
of his twelve pots of porter. At mid- 
day “to dinner with what appetite 
she may,” and some hours after, a 
cup of thin sugarless tea, for nothing 
else will stay on her stomach. There 
is a demand—and work must go on 
till midnight. She gets drowsy, and 
lies down on the floor to snatch some 
sleep. The overlooker espies her 
white face upon her thin arm fora 
pillow—blue eyelids shut—pale lips 
apart; and, to cure that lazy trick, 
dashes over her head, and neck, and 
breast, and body, a bucketful of water. 
Well may our legislator laugh at the 
recital, for all the imps there laugh 
louder than he at the reality, and it 
cannot be denied, that the practical 
joke is of the first water. And now 
the whole gang of small sweaty sickly 
slaves is at work in spite of the stu- 
por of sleepiness,—and how think ye 
do they contrive to keep themselves 
awake? By all manner of indecen- 
cies of look, speech, and action, pos- 
sible in purgatory. Fathers have 


sworn to it, and wished they had 


been childless. Weak, sickly, rick- 
ety, chicken-breasted, crooked, de- 
crepit, spine-distorted Sally, scarcely 
nine years old, to that leering de- 
formed dwarf Daniel, answers ob- 
scenity to obscenity, at which the 
street-walking prostitute would 
shudder, and fear the downfall of 
the day of judgment ! 

Yet it is maintained by some that 
the factories are healthy. Let us 
speak first of the health of the body 
afterwards of the soul. 

We hold in the highest honour the 
medical profession. But it contains 
some queer practitioners. We have 
before us “ A Summary View of, and 
Extracts from, the Evidence” of cer- 
tain medical gentlemen, who attend- 
ed as witnesses against the Bill, in 
1818. Let us hear Drs Richard 
Holmes, Henry Hardie, Edward Gar- 
butt, Surgeons Thomas Wilson, Wil- 
liam James Wilson, James Ainsworth, 
Thomas Turner, and Samuel Barton. 

Dr Holmes is thus addressed :— 
* Suppose I were to ask you, whe- 
ther you thought it injurious to a 
child to be kept standing three-and- 
twenty hours out of the four-and-twen- 
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ty, should you not think that it must 
necessarily be injurious to the health, 
without any fact to rest upon, asa 
simple proposition put to a gentle- 
man inthe medical profession?” This 


. seems to be any thing but a poser. 


But the Doctor, putting his gold- 
headed cane to his under lip, and 
shaking his head like a Mandarin, 
replieth in slow and measured 
speech, ‘Before I answered that 
question, I should wish ¢o have an 
examination to see how the case stood. 
If there were such an extravagant 
thing to take place, and it should ap- 
pear that the person was not injured 
by having stood three-and-twenty 
hours, I should then say it was not 
inconsistent with the health of the per- 
son so employed !” There is a block- 
head for you of a CL. (150) M.D. 
power indeed! If the Doctor be yet 
alive, we beg to ask him, “Do you 
think it injurious fer a child to fall 
out of a window in the third story?” 
We are prepared for his answer. 
“Before [ answer that question, I 
should like to have an examination 
how the case stood.” Well—he has 
an examination; and, strange to say, 
not a bone in the child’s body has 
been broken, and so little the worse 
was the little lively fellow of the ac- 
cident, that he went to school trund- 
ling his hoop, that very afternoon. 
The Doctor, palming the fee, with his 
wisest face delivers his opinion 
that Tumble-down-Dick is none the 
worse—we deliver ours gratis, that 
he was much the better. But thatisnot 
the question. The question is, “ Is 
it likely to be injurious to a child to 
fall out of a window three stories 
high on pavement?” We assert that 
it is highly so—the Doctor must have 
an examination tosee how each par- 
ticular case stands or rather falls— 
and no doubt should he find a boy’s 
brains scattered about, he will pro- 
nounce them bad symptoms. The 
Doctor was next asked in the Lords’ 
Committee, “ Is it your opinion, as a 
medical man, that recreation 

exercise in the open air are neces 
sary for growing children?” He 
answered, “I cannot certainly give 
an opinion upon that.” Poo—poo— 
Doctor—you might certainly have 
given an opinion. Could a mouse 
flourish all summer below an invert- 
ed toddy-tumbler? There is no say- 
ing; but surely he would be happier, 
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and probably fatter, were he living 


in a meal-garnel, Dr Hardie was 
equally cautious. 

“At what age do you think it 
would be 
stitution of an infant, working in the 
temperature of 80°, to work eighty 
hours per week ?—J have no fact 
to guide me in replying. 

“ How many hours in the day do 
you think children, from six to twelve 
years of age, may be employed ina 
temperature of 80° at an employ- 
ment which requires them te stand 
much the greater part of their time, 
consistently with safety to their con- 
stitution ?—I cannot answer that 
question. I have no fact to direct me 
to any conclusion. 

“ Supposing that one set of chil- 
dren are employed continually to do 
night-work, and another set employ- 
ed to do day-work, as a medical man, 
do you think there could be any ma- 
terial difference in the effect on their 
health respectively ?—Z have no fact 
to go upon, and therefore cannot give 
an opinion.” 

Never was a man so destitute of 
facts as Dr Henry Hardie. Heaven 
bless him! Had he never heard be- 
fore his examination, of the effect 
of different degrees of temperature 
on the human body? Of the Torrid 
Zone ? Of the Antarctic Cirele ? and 
so forth. If, since ignorance be bliss, 
tis folly to be wise, he must have 
lived on the earth in the third hea- 
ven. On that principle, if on no 
other, assuredly he is no fool. 

“Something has been said about 
dust and flue; are you of opinion 
that the flue and waste of cotton can 
be inhaled into the lungs so as to be 
injurious ?—No, I am not.” 

Thomas Wilson, surgeon and apo- 
thecary, delivers the same opinion 
about lungs. 

“ Should you think it a dangerous 
thing to a young person to be from 
day to day inhaling the finer particles 
of the filaments of cotton ?>—No. 

“ You think it would not be inju- 
rious at all, to be receiving day after 
day, those particles of cotton ?—No. 

“ Do you think it would produce 
no effect at all upon the lungs of a 
young person ?—I think not—very 
little. 

“ Be so good as to state how the 

‘constitution would be safe, under 
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such circumstances, from receiving 
those things into the lungs ?—Ex- 
PECTORATION IS OCCASIONED, WHICH 
BRINGS IT BACK AGAIN. 

“1s not a constant state of expecto- 
ration injurious to health ?—No. 

“ Would not a constant state of 
expectoration be injurious to the 
health of a very young person ?— 
Not A SLIGHT EXPECTORATION.” 

Who said it was slight? 

“ Ts it not, in your judgment, as a 
medical man, necessary that young 
persons should have a little recrea- 
tion or amusement during the day ? 
—I do not see it is necessary.” 

Now, gentle reader, which of those 
two, the doctor or the surgeon, do 
you think the more audacious block- 
head ? Call Edward Garbutt. (En- 
ter Dr Garbutt.) 

* Do you think that children from 
six to twelve years of age, being em- 
ployed from thirteen to sixteen hours 
in a cotton factory, in an erect posi- 
tion, and in a temperature of about 
80°, is consistent with safety to the 
constitution ?—Not having examined 
children under these circumstances, 
I am totally unable to give an an- 
swer to the question.” 

Suppose we put the question thus 
—* Do you think that children from 
four to six, being employed from 
eighteen to twenty hours in a cotten 
factory, in an erect position, con- 
stantly expectorating the filaments 
of cotton, and in a temperature of 
120°, is likely to make them rosy 
and robust ?’ The doctor’s answer 
would be the same—“ I am totally 
unable to give an answer to the ques- 
tion.” 

These three blockheads would ap- 
pear to be exceeded by a fourth— 
James Ainsworth, surgeon. 

“ Can a child of six years of age 
to twelve be employed for thirteen 
to fifteen hours daily, in a tempera- 
ture of 80°, and in an erect position, 
consistently with safety to its con- 
stitution ?—I never saw an instance 
of the kind as a racr brought before 
me, and therefore cannot say. 

“Tam supposing such to be the 
fact, and ask you your opinion upon 
it ?— Then I must meet that with a 
supposition which I wish to avoid. 
(What can-that be?] J have no 
ract. My experience does not en- 
able me to answer that question. 
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“ You are pony we of answering 
the question, not having before you 
the fact of a child so situated ?—I 
HAVE NO Facts, and must, therefore, 
beg leave to decline givingan opinion. 

“ You are equally incapable, whe- 
ther the question be thirteen, four- 
teen, or fifteen hours ?—There must 
be a limit, but with that limit I am 
unacquainted, 

“ You sensibly say, and properly 
80, there must be a limit. If a per- 
son about to institute a cotton ma- 
nufactory, were to ask your opinion, 
for humanity’s sake, how many hours 
he might employ children from six 
years to twelve, in a temperature of 
80°, and in an erect position, and 
this day after day, in as much as there 
is a limit, what limit would you re- 
commend ?—J do not think that any 
man I am acquainted with would 
put such a question to me ; it is one 
that I could not think it proper to re- 
ply to any man, 

“Is it that you feel incapable of 
even recommending any limit un- 
der those circumstances ?—IN com- 
MON CONVERSATION I SHOULD TELL 
HIM, THAT HE ASKED ME A VERY 


STRANGE QUESTION, AND SO SHOULD 


TURN MY BACK UPON HIM IMMEDI- 
ATELY. 

* Supposing that I had the honour 
of your private acquaintance, and 
were to put that question, what 
would be your answer?—I sHouLp 
LEAVE YOU.” 

Call Thomas Wilson, surgeon and 
apothecary, (enter Thomas.) “ Do 
you think it would benefit a child's 
health of eight years old to be hept 
twelve hours upon its legs ?—REALLY 
I AM NOT PREPARED TO ANSWER THAT 
QUESTION. 

“ What do you think of it?—I 
really cannot tell you. 

“ Is your medical skill so limited, 
that you can form no opinion whether 
or not it would be injurious ?—I 
conceive that would be quite a mat- 
ter of opinion | ! 

“Task your opinion.—As I nave 
No Facts to go by, I do not. feel 
prepared to answer the question. 

* You cannot form an opinion 


whether a child of eight years’ old. 


being kept standing fourteen hours, 
without intermission, would. be in- 
jurious to his, health or not ?—I 
HAVE NO FACT to guide me, 
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“ What is your opinion? — 1 
should think you would wish me to 
have some ground: I nave no 
GROUND for that opinion, and there- 
fore do not wish to form it. 

“ But from your knowledge of a 
child’s structure? — I HAVE No 
KNOWLEDGE TO GUIDE ME. 

* Do you think it would be too 
much for the physical strength of a 
child to be kept fourteen hours a-day 
upon its legs ?—I am not prepared 
to answer TO THE FACT. 

“T ask not to the facts, but to 
your opinion. I ask of a medical 
oan a man who professes me- 

ical science, and would wish to be 
thought so, what is his opinion ?— 
You would not wish me, or any 
other man, to advance an opinion 
WITHOUT ANY FACTs to found that 
opinion on ? 

“ If you tell me,as a medical gen- 
tleman, that you can form no opi- 
nion at all, that you are not compe- 
tent to form an opinion at all upon 
the subject, I am satisfied.—I am 
not competent, from not being IN 
POSSESSION OF THE FACTS. 

“Should you not expect_that the 
persons employed in beating cotton, 
from which a great quantity of dele- 
terious dust and dirt results, would 
be affected by it?—I Have NO REA- 
SON TO THINK SO. 

“ And, with reference to a young 
person, you have never formed any 
opinion of the effect on his health, 
of being kept twelve hours, without 
intermission, in a room of the tem- 
perature of 74° ?—I HAVE No FACTS 
TO GO BY.” 

This fifth blockhead appears to 
bear off the cap and bells from all 
competitors. He stands like “Tene- 
riffe or Atlas unremoved.” And 
all who follow seem but small insig- 
nificant ninnies in comparison. 

A Lords’ Committee is one place, 
and a Court of Justice is another. 
Had those doctors, surgeons, and 
apothecaries, been called to give evi- 
dence in a court of justice, and spo- 
ken with such obstinate insolence 
and ignorance, Judge, Jury, and 
Counsel, would all have more than 
suspected their honesty, and they 
would not have left the witness’ box 
with flying colours. It is a libel, we 
understand, to call almost any medi- 
cal man, from physician to the king, 
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down to. horse hedge-doctor, a 
quack, Therefore we do not call 
any of these Galens, Esculapiuses, 
or Hippocrateses, quacks. But we 
call them once more—dead or alive 
—audacious blockheads. 

Mr Sadler alludes to such evi- 
dence as we have now quoted; and 
hints that much of the same sort will 
be forthcoming soon; nay, that cer- 
tificates and declarations will be ob- 
tained from divines and doctors as 
to the morality and health which 
the present system promotes and 
secures. It was said before the 
Committee of 1818, that the children 
who were worked without any regu- 
lation, were not only equally, but 
more healthy and better instructed 
than those not so occupied; that 
night-labour was in no way prejudi- 
cial, but actually preferred ; that the 
artificial heat of the rooms was really 
advantageous and quite pleasant ; 
and that nothing could equal the re- 
luctance of the children to have it 
abated; that so far from being fa- 
tigued with, for example, twelve 
hours’ labour, the children perform- 
ed even the last hour’s work with 
greater interest and spirit than any 
of the rest ! 

Medical men, however, of a very 
differentstamp were examined before 
the Committee of 1818—Winstanley, 
Ashton, Graham, Ward, Bellot, Dean, 
Dudley, Boutflower, Simmons, Jar- 
rold, and Jones—all highly respect- 
able, some of them of the highest 
eminence. They spoke out like ho- 
nest and skilful men, and gave their 
opinions which were wanted; and 
they stated facts, too,and melancholy 
ones—“ which made them shudder.” 
Dr Winstanley says, that in general 
the children in Cotton Factories are 
sickly and small in stature, and un- 
healthy in their general appearance, 
with sallow complexion, shewing a 
great debility of constitution, and a 
want of muscular strength; that, on 
examination of about a hundred of 
them in a Sunday school, he found 
forty-seven had received consider- 
able, three very considerable, and 
others greater or less injuries; and 
that when the Factory children were 
separated from the rest, the differ- 
ence in the appearance as to health 
and size was striking at first sight. 
Dr Ashton gave in a report, shames 
that, in six Factories he visited wit 
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other medical men, the aggregate 
number was 824, of whom 163 were 
healthy, 240 delicate, 43 much stunt- 
ed, 100 with enlarged ankles or knees, 
and 37 distorted in the inferior ex- 
tremities, and 258 unhealthy ; and he 
took alternately a dirty and a clean 
Factory, in order to satisfy himself— 
three reported to be the cleanest, and 
three the dirtiest,in the town of Stock- 
port. He visited Church-gate Sunday 
school, containing 1143 children. Of 
that number there were 291 girls 
and 275 boys employed in Factories ; 
and their countenances betrayed 
such sickliness, wanness, and ill- 
health, that he could at once distin- 
guish, without giving the masters the 
trouble to separate them from the 
rest employed differently, who were 
blooming and ruddy. -All those au- 
thorities agreed that employment 
in Cotton Factories brings on disease 
and shortens life. Dr Simmons says, 
that the children look so much worse 
than others, that, in the general po- 
pulation of Manchester, he could al- 
most unerringly point them out on 
the streets. ‘They are all IN possEs~ 
SION OF FACTS; but, independently 
of facts, they all deliver opinions 
founded on their knowledge of the 
nature of things, without hesitation 
and without doubt, as to the perni- 
cious and deadly effects of those oc- 
cupations, on which the above auda- 
cious blockheads persisted in decla- 
ring their incapacity to form any 
judgment. Dr Perceval, “a name 
equally dear to philosophy and phi- 
lanthropy,” who saw the rise, pro- 
gress, and effects of the system, and 
closely connected though he was 
with many who were making rapid 
fortunes by it, expressed himself 
upon the subject, says Mr Sadler, as 
a professional man and a patriot, in 
terms of the strongest indignation. 
He says, even of the large Factories, 
which some suppose need little regu- 
lation, that they “are generally inju- 
rious to the constitution of those 
employed in them, even when no 
particular diseases prevail, from the 
close confinement which is enjoined, 
from.the debilitating effects of hot 
or impure air, and from the want of 
the active exercises which nature 
points out as essential to childhood 
and youth. The untimely labour’of 
the night, and the protracted labour 
of the day, not only tend to diminish 





future expectation as to the 

run of life and industry, by ir- 
ing the strength, and destroying the 
vital stamina of the rising generation ; 
but it too often gives encourage- 
ment to idleness, extravagance, and 
profligacy, in the parents, who, con- 
trary to the order of nature, subsist 
by the oppression of their offspring.” 
He afterwards asserts the necessity 
of establishing “ a general system of 
laws for the wise, humane, and equal 
government of all such works.” 

The evidence of the distinguished 
Medical Men examined before the 
Committee last summer, is all to the 
’ game effect. Mr Samuel Smith, sur- 
geon in Leeds, says, that the digestive 
organs of the children are soon ma- 
terially impaired in their powers— 
extreme debility and lassitude follow 
—so that although the body is not 
reduced to a state of actual disease, 
and though there may not be any 
decided organic change in any parti- 
cular viscera of the body, yet still it is 
very different from a state of health. 
They are “ out of condition,” and 
when the body is reduced to that 
state, there is a continual tendency to 
disease. He has no hesitation in 
saying, that if a number of Factory 
children should be attacked by the 
cholera, the mortality would be 

eater and more sudden than among 
the same number of children in other 
employments. There is never a year 

es—but he sees several instances 
where children “ are in the act of 
being worn to death by thus working 
at Factories.” Nor does he hesitate 
to confess his belief, after much 
scientific detail, as laid before the 
Committee—that if the same causes 
continue to operate a few generations 
more,the manufacturers of Yorkshire, 
instead of being what they were fifty 
years ago, as fine a race of people as 
were to be iound throu hout the 
country, will be a very diminutive 
and degenerated race. Mr Thackrab, 
surgeon, Leeds, says, in reference to 
the more dusty occupations, that the 
lungs are sooner or later seriously 
altered in their capacities, and the 
wer of respiration diminished ; 
at after middle age, inflammatory 
affections or change of structure are 
found in the lungs and air tube, and a 
number of maladies of other parts are 
connected with or result from those 


changes of the pulmonary organs, 
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He found men who had attained the 
age of from forty to fifty (in dusty 
occupations) almost universally dis- 
eased. With respect to the children 
in mills, if you ask them, “ Are you 
Awd well?” They say, * Yes.” 

hey have not any particular ail- 
ment, but if you examine them the 
have not that degree of health, that 
muscular power, and that buoyancy 
of spirits to be found in children not 
confined and congregated in mills. 
The insufficiency of the’ period of 
sleep he thinks a very great cruelty 
of the system. And the same time 
of labour in mills he thinks more 
injurious than it would be in private 
houses, or the house manufacture. 
In the present state of things he 
thinks that physical education, or the 
improvement of health, is most ur- 
gently required; and that is impos- 
sible without some regulation that 
could give air and exercise. 

The evidence of Sir Anthony Car- 
lisle shews a master mind. At every 
blow he knocks the right nail on the 
head. From forty years’ observation 
and practice, he is satisfied that vigor- 
ous health, and the ordinary duration 
of life, cannot be generally maintain- 
ed under the circumstances of twelve 
hours’ labour, day by day. He speaks 
not of children, but of adults. But 
during the growth and formation of 
the young creature, its liability to 
deviate from the natural standard is 
much greater than in the adult. Un- 
less the young creature be duly ex- 
ercised and not overlaboured, duly 
fed and properly treated with regard 
to the needful regulations of life, all 
will go wrong. All domesticated 
creatures that are kept in close con- 
finement, and worked at too early 
an age, or too severely, become de- 
teriorated in form and vigour, and 
are more or less injured, so as to un- 
fit them for the performance of their 
ordinary and habitual labours. And 
are the young of the humanracean ex- 
ara from the general law of life? 

e must not, he says, be deluded by 
outward shew. Children brought 
up from early life in warm rooms 
may enjoy an apparent degree of 
health until almost the age of matu- 
rity, but they never obtain vigorous 
health, They are unfit to carry on 
a succeeding generation of healthy 
human beings ; nor is there any thing 
more hereditary than family -ten- 
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dencies, pertinnleny such as are en- 

endered by such habits as are hurt- 
ful to the first formation of physical 
structures. 

When asked if he does not think 
that the general custom of society 
which abridges the duration of la- 
bour during half the year, six winter 
months, (in factories how small the 
difference !) is dictated by the nature 
and condition of human beings—he 
answers, that it arises from the Law 
of Animal Life, Inthe winter season 
the whole animal creation requires 
greater rest than in the summer sea- 
son. The whole creation, man, ani- 
mals, birds, fishes, insects, rise, if 
they be day-creatures, with the rising 
sun, and go to rest with the setting 
sun, winter and summer, Even the 
nocturnal creatures do not wander 
all night; they only go out at twilight, 
and early in the morning, During 
the stillness of midnight, the whole 
creation is at rest. Dr Blundell, on 
the same subject, says simply and 
finely, “ day-labour, | think, is more 
consistent with health than night- 
labour. Many animals are by nature 
nocturnal; man is not; to them the 
star-light is, I presume, agreeable ; 
but man finds it a pleasant thing to 
behold the light of the sun.” 

All these are truths which it might 
seem any one might know; but enun- 
ciated by men of science, they strike 
the sides of a bad system like cannon- 
balls. Do you think that a child 
under nine years of age ought to be 
doomed to habitual long labour in a 
Factory ? You or I say no—and em- 
ployers laugh at us; Sir Anthony 
Carlisle says no—and they frown and 
bite their lips. But he says more 
than—no; he says, “ My own opi- 
nion is, as a matter of feeling, that to 
do so is to condemn and treat the 
child as a criminal; it is a punish- 
ment which inflicts upon it the ruin 
of its bodily and moral health, and 
renders it an inefficient member of 
the community, both as to itself and 
its progeny, It is to my mind an 
offence against nature, which, alas! 
is visited upon the innocent creature 
instead of its oppressor, by the loss 
of its health, or the premature de- 
struction of its race.” A sixty-two 
pound shot— from a carronade — 
at point-blank distance — whiz— 
through the Factories, Children de- 
mand legislative protection, in his 
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opinion, for their own sakes, and for 
the sake of future generations of 
English labourers; because every 
succeeding generation will be pro- 
gressively deteriorated, if we do not 
stop these sins against nature and 
humanity. Nature has been very 
wise in punishing all the offences 
we commit against her in our own 
person. If young persons between 
nine and eighteen are worked longer 
than twelve hours, including two for 
meals, their employers, he adds, must 
consider them machines or mere 
animals, not moral beings. Sir An- 
thony does himself great honour by 
the spirit in which he speaks of the 

oor. On Sabbath let the children, 

e bays, go to church—let the church 
be well ventilated, and there froma 
good scholar and divine, let them 
derive instruction, moral and reli- 
gious. He cannot, as matters now 
are, approve of Sunday schools, It 
is only changing the week-day labour 
of the body, for the Sunday labour 
of the mind, Let the little worn- 
out creatures have some little time 
for repose, for domestic enjoyment 
and instruction, and for the exercise 
of the domestic and kindred affec- 
tions. For 


** Gravely says the mild physician,” ” 


“ Iam of opinion that the instinctive 
and natural affections of the indus- 
trious classes of society are more - 
pure, more sincere, and more active, 
than among the educated classes; I 
have witnessed sacrifices on the part 
of people in the lowest condition of 
life, which I never saw among peo- 
ple educated artificially from. the 
commencement of life. The yearn- 
ings of those peaple after their pro- 
geny, and their filial affections, dis- 
parage the heartless manners and 
cold morals which too often prevail 
in fashionable life,’”’ And is. it not, 
in great measure, for sake of people 
in fashionable life, with their “ heart 
less manners and cold morals,” that 
the Factory-System, by its unnatural 
labours, dulls and deadens those af 
fections in the hearts of the poor, 
which this man of experience and 
wisdom so truly and beautifully de- 
scribes ? ’ 
Dr Blundell, on being asked what 
he thinks of some of the extreme 
cases of long-continued labour, with- 
out intermission for sleep, which 
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have sometimes occurred for months 
together at factories, involving chil- 
dren and young persons, replies, 
that to convince him that it could be 
endured without great injury, would 
require evidence unbiassed and cu- 
mulative, and of several consentient 
witnesses; and that, after all, he 
would wish for the evidence of his 
own sight and touch. Sir William 
Bliggard, we perceive, on being.ask- 
ed a somewhat similar question, 
answers, “ Horribly so.” From such 
labour, and from labour not nearly 
approaching it in continuance, such 
as is common in factories, Dr Blun- 
dell would expect dyspeptic symp- 
toms, and all its consequences ; ner- 
vous diseases ; stunted growth ; lan- 
guors; lassitude; general debility ; 
and a recourse to unusual stimulants 
to rid the mind of its distressing feel- 
ings. “I look,” says he, “ upon the 
factory towas as nurseries of feeble 
bodies and fretful minds.” 

The evidence of Dr Farre is at 
once a medical and a moral lecture; 
nor is it possible to peruse it without 
loving and venerating the man. To 
the usual questions about air and 
exercise, with due intervals for rest 
and meals, he says all that need 
or can be said in one line—“ they 
are so essential that without them 
medical treatment is unavailing ;” 
and then he says solemnly—*“ Man 
can do no more than he is allowed 
or permitted to do by nature, and in 
attempting to transgress the bounds 
Providence has pointed out to him, he 
abridges his life in the exact propor- 
tion in which he transgresses the 
laws of nature and the Divine com- 
mand.” There is to us something 
sublime in its simplicity, in the fol- 
lowing answer to the question, if 
twelve-hours-a-day labour be as 
much as the human constitution can 
sustain without injury ? “ It depends 
upon the kind and degree of exer- 
tion; for the human being is the 
creature of a day, and it is possible 
for the most athletic man, under the 
highest conflicts of body or mind, 
and especially of both, to exhaust in 
one hour the whole of his nervous 
energy provided for that day, so as 
to be reduced, even in that short 
space of time, to a state of extreme 
torpor, confounded with apoplexy, 
resembling, and sometimes termina- 
ting in death. The injury is in pro- 
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portion to the exhaustion of the sen- 
sorial power. Let me take the life 
of a day to make myself clearly un- 
derstood. It consists of alternate 
action and repose ; and repose is not 
sufficient without sleep. The alter- 
nation of the day and the night isa 
beautiful provision in the order of 
Providence for the healing of man, 
so that the niglit repairs the waste of 
the day, and - is thereby fitted for 
the labour of the ensuing day. If 
he attempt to live two days in one, 
or to give only one night and two 
days’ labour, he abridges his life in 
the same, or rather in a greater pro- 
acme as his days are, so will 
e his years.” 

Dr Farre was in his youth enga- 
Fed in medical practice in the West 
ndies—in the island of Barbadoes. 
He informs us, that there the labour 
of children and very young persons 
consisted in exercising them in ga- 
thering in the green crops for the 
stock—not in digging or carrying 
manure. Such long continued la- 
bour as that by which the children 
in our factories are enslaved, would 
not have been credited in Barbadoes. 
The employment of the Negro chil- 
dren was used only as a training for 
health and future occupation. Per- 
haps the selfishness of the owners. 
saved them from sacrifice. Be it so. 
Here the selfishness of the employ- 
ers sends them to sacrifice. _Dr 
Farre boldly speaks the truth—* In 
English factories every thing which 
is valuable in manhood, is sacrificed 
to an inferior advantage in childhood. 
You purchase your advantage at the 
price of infanticide ; the profit thus 
gained is death to the child.” Poli- 
tical Economy, he urges, ought not to 
be suffered to trench on Vital Econo- 
my. The voice of the profession would 
maintain that truth, and never assent 
to life being balanced against health. 
That the life is more than the meat, 
is a divine maxim, which we are 
bound to obey. The vigour of the 
animal life depends upon the perfec- 
tion of the blood, and the balance 
preserved between the pulmonary 
and aortic circulation; but in the 
aortic circulation, there is also a ba- 
lance between the arterial and the 
venous systems, and the heart is the 
regulating organ of the whole. If 
the arterial circulation be too much 
exhausted, an accumulation takes 
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place on the venous side—the blood 
is deteriorated, and organic diseases 
are produced, which abridge life. 
But there is another, and a higher 
effect, for man is to be considered as 
something vastly better than an ani- 
mal; and the effect of diminishing 
the power of the heart and arteries, 
by over-labour in a confined atmo- 
sphere, is to deteriorate the blood, 
and thus to excite, in the animal part 
of the mind, gloomy and discontented 
trains of theught, which disturb and 
destroy human happiness, and lead 
to habits of over-stimulation. The 
reflecting or spiritual mind gradually 
becomes debased ; and unless edu- 
cation interpose to meet the difficul- 
ties of the case, the being is neces- 
sarily ruined, both for the present 
and for future life. Ventilation, ex- 
ercise, and diminished exertion in 
the Factories, are therefore the most 
obvious means of doing so, joined to 
the change of ideas resulting from 
an education adapted to the spiritual 
nature of man. Dr Farne therefore 
views remission of the hours of la- 
bour imposed upon children and 
young persons in Factories, not only 
as a benefit, but as a duty; and em- 
phatically adds, that, speaking not 
only as a physician, a Christian, and 
a parent, but also from the common 
sympathies of a man, the State is 
bound to afford it. 

The sentiments and opinions of Mr 
Surgeon Green, of St Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, are equally excellent. They do 
honour to his head and heart. He de- 
nounces the system which demands 
uniform, long-continued, unintermit- 
ted,and therefore wearisome, though 
perhaps “light” work, from children 
(or adults), without air or exercise— 
and with meals hurried and often 
scanty. He draws a frightful picture 
of the maladies that must be engen- 


dered by such a kind of life—and . 


fears, that this country will have 
much to answer for in permitting 
the growth of that system of em- 
ploying children in Factories. They 
should not be suffered to become 
“ victims of avarice.’ We do not 
believe that there is a medical man 
of any character in Britain, who 
would hesitate one moment to de- 
clare his belief, that the average la- 
bour, the year through, for a full- 
grown, strong, and healthy man, 
ought not to exceed twelve hours, 
*VOL. XXXIII. NO. CCYI. 
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meals included. From ninetotwelve, 
Mr Green thinks six hours in the 
twenty-four enough; and that from 
twelve upwards, the hours should be 
gradually increased to the maximum. 
All the eminent medical men, whose 
evidence is given in the report, are of 
one opinion respecting infant labour. 
Eight hours’ work, eight hours’ sleep, 
and eight hours’ recreation, is the 
allotment of the twenty-four, which 
seems most agreeable to nature to 
some of them, for adults. But to the 
great majority of employers of all 
kinds of labour, such a humane divi- 
sion of the day must seem very pre- 
posterous ; for as man was born to 
trouble, as the sparks fly upwards, 
80, according to their creed, was he 
born to labour, as the sweat drops 
downwards. Are not the poor the 
‘* working classes?” Then let them 
work—work—work. If they are to 
rest hours and hours on week-days, 
ray, what is the use of the Sabbath ? 
ork is the Chief End and whole 
Duty of Man. 

Nobody dreams, that in Britain 
labour can now be apportioned to 
men, women, and children, accord- 
ing to the laws of nature. We are 
in a most unnatural state. But we 
ought, nevertheless, to remember 
that there are laws of nature; and 
sometimes in extremity even to con- 
sult them, that nature may not, see- 
ing we have flung off our allegiance, 
abdicate the throne, and leave us to 
grope our groaning way through the 
empire of Chaos and old Night. 

It is a general rule without excep- 
tion, that all writers are blockheads 
who sign themselves Vindex. The 
Vindex of the Halifax and Hudders- 
field Express, is the First Blockhead 
of his year. There has been much 
said, says he, “ about the length of 
the hours of labour. I will, for the 
information of the public, lay before 
you an account of the customs of our 
monatsctuniag neighbours of both 
continents. In. the States of New 
York, Ohio, Jersey,Pennsylvania, and 
generally through the United States 
of America, the hours of labour in 
mills are from sunrise to sunset. The 
bell rings at three.o’clock a. m., the 
mill, begins to run at four, and con- 
tinues till eleven. m. ; they rest two 
hours during the heat of the day, 
(which they donot in Halifax or | 
Haddeasialeyjnat run fromone P.M., 

gE 
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tosevenP.m. or thirteen hours per day. 
In the winter half-year, they com- 
mence at half-past five a. m., and run 
till twelve o’clock ; dinner one hour, 
and run from one p.m. to half-past 
seven P.M. i.e. thirteen hours and a- half 
er day.” Very well—they run too 
ong,and probably too fast—and what 
does all this running prove as to the 
right time and ratio of running? 
But Vindex thinks he has gained a 
great victory over something, and 
thus brays the Ass of the Express. 
* This is the routine in the land of 
liberty and equality, the chosen land 
of freedom and independence, where 
ersonal and public liberty are en- 
joyed in a perhaps greater extent 
than inany other nation of the world.” 
Is he sarcastic on Jonathan? No! he 
is as serious as a chamberpot—as Mr 
Twiss. In “ the chosen land of free- 
‘dom and independence,” men work 
from sunrise to sunset, thirteen 
hours all summer, and half an hour 
longer all winter—and therefore it is 
right. Does he not see, that by his 
own statement they are steam-driven 
slaves ? 
In Germany, the Netherlands, and 
’ France, again, he says “they run 
from five a.m. till eight Pp. m., with 
one hour interval—fourteen hours 
per day. They receive their wages 
every fortnight, on Saturday after- 
noon, when they stop at five Pp. m.; 
but on the alternate Saturdays they 
work up the three hours, and actu- 
ally run till ten o’clock at night. 
This, let it be noted, is seventeen 
hours’ labour for that day.” 

Yes! let it be noted. We hope 
—we suspect—that it is not true. 
If it be, who set them running seven- 
teen hours every alternate Saturday ? 
and who desires not that they should 
stop? They beat the “ routine in 
the land of liberty and equality” all 
to sticks. 

“ A manufacturer,” who last year 

ublished a letter to Sir John Cam 

obhouse, is a queer Friend of the 
Poor. “ Necessity demands it of 
them,” he says, “ and necessity sel- 
dom gives any other reasons for its 
orders.” “The labouring classes,’’ 
he continues, “ know this truth in- 
stinctively. They are seriously im- 
pressed with it from childhood ; 
they know it in manhood by expe- 
rience; and they think it not a 
hardship to labour, but a hardship 
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and an imputation on their charac- 
ters to be idle. It is a reproach 
among the respectable of the lower 
classes to live without visible occu- 
pation, which is at once an imputa- 
tion upon their honesty, and a slur 
upon their character. When, how- 
ever, I come to reduce these aspira- 
tions and benevolent wishes to prac- 
tice, and when I come to consider 
the practical consequences of sucha 
measure, even in its most modified 
application, upon those whom it 
proposes to benefit, I find such phil- 
anthropy as this quite unfit for daily 
wear—a mere closet system of phi- 
losophy—adreamy abstraction—and 
as mistaken and galling a kindness 
as it would be toclothe the working 
classes in purple velvet, or brocade, 
and regale them with the elegancies 
of high life, amidst the calls of want, 
and the cries of poverty.” Doesa 
“man live without visible employ- 
ment” who is seen working ina Fac- 
tory ten hours a-day? Would it be 
“ a serious imputation on his cha- 
racter” to be seen constantly so 
occupied ? An “ imputation on his 
honesty ?” A Bill to secure ten hours’ 
labour, “a dreamy abstraction!” “A 
mistaken and galling kindness,” to 
equalize the Jabour in Factories 
with all labour out of them! Check 
shirt, canvass trowsers, and no stock- 
ings—for such will continue to be 
their dress—likened “ to purple vel- 
vet and brocade!” The man’s name 
must be Vindex. , 
What a set of lazy, idle, disrepu- 

table, dishonest fellows are masons, 
bricklayers, and carpenters! The 
wonder is, how any house is ever 
seen rising from the foundation. 
The average of actual agricultural 
work is not, through the year, nine 
hours. In harvest time, it is, no 
doubt, long and severe; and sorely 
wearied often are men, women, and 
children. “ A manufacturer” is fa- 
cetious on the clod-hoppers. All ar- 
gument, he says, founded on “ coun- 
try air, a temperature of 60 degrees, 
south aspect, dry feet, brawny limbs, 
and rosy cheeks, is, to say the least 
of it, ‘ a most lame and impotent 
conclusion.’ ” Agricultural labour- 
ers, such as drainers and ditchers, 
stand on very weak ground when 

riding themselves on “ their dry 
feet;” but on very strong, when 
pointing totheir brawny limbs. “The 
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human frame and constitution will 
become,” he says, “ acclimated” to 
any thing ; and, no doubt, they will; 
but though there may “ be health in 
the factory, as well as the field,” it 
has been proved that there is not so 
much. It is cruel to tell little boys 
and girls that they will be “ accli- 
mated” to any thing; and then shut 
them up for fourteen or fifteen hours 
a-day in a sort of oven. Such treat- 
ment is more philosophical than 
Christian. Lest “ justice should 
degenerate into cruelty,” it has been 
enacted, that no convict condemned 
to hard labour shall work above ten 
hours a-day. And we have heard 
of benevolent individuals beayiag 
themselves about the hulks, thoug 
there the actual labour is in summer 
considerably less than ten, and in 
winter than eight kours; and healthy 
hulking fellows they are in conse- 
quence; nor, in our opinion, would 
it be amiss to add to their labour the 
hours that, under Mr Sadler’s 
Bill—or my Lord Ashley’s—will be 
taken from that of honest men, wo- 
men, and children in the Factories. 
We have read a Pamphlet by Dr 


James Phillip Kaye, on the Moral 
and Physical Condition of the Work- 
ng Classes employed in the Cotton 


Manufacture in Manchester. It is 
rather too formally written, and ra- 
ther too dogmatic. The writer, more- 
over, is a Political Economist, and 
all for Free Trade. He is of opinion, 
“ that those political speculators 
(Mr Sadler among the number) who 
prapess a serious reduction of the 
ours of labour, unpreceded by the 
relief of commercial burdens, and un- 
accompanied by the introduction of 
a general system of education, ap- 
pear to be deluded by a theoretical 
chimera.” We have perhaps written 
enough already to shew, that it would 
be more correct to say, that they are 
“alarmed by a practical chimera” — 
namely, the Factory System. A ge- 
neral system of education would ap- 
pear, at present, to be your only 
true delusive “ theoretical chimera.” 
Is it not too absurd to propose to dela 
the correction or removal of a posi- 
tive and particular evil before your 
eyes, till a blessing shall be realized, 
now floating at a distance before your 
imagination? A peneral system of 
education indeed! Let us first have 
some education on a small scale— 
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here and there and especially 
among the Factories. It would be 
well were all capitalists like Dr 
Kaye’s friend, Mr Thomas Ashton 
of Hyde, of whose establishment we 
perceive Mr Green (surgeon) also 
speaks in terms of the hi shest praise, 
in his evidence before the Commit- 
tee. But we respect Dr Kaye’s cha- 
racter, and we admire his talents,— 
and shall enrich our Article with an 
extract from his Pamphlet. Hethinks 
that the evils affecting the working- 
classes in Manchester, so far from 
being the necessary results of the 
manufactory system,furnish evidence 
of a disease which impairs its ener- 
ies, if it does not threaten its vital- 
ty. The increase of the manufac- 
turing establishments, and the conse- 
quent colonization of the district, 
have been exceedingly more rapid 
than the growth of its civic establish- 
ments. Andhe then dwells forcibly 
on the immigration of Irish as one 
chief source of the demoralization, 
and consequent physical depression 
of the people. It is one; and no- 
body has shewn that so well as Mr 
Sadler. But when Dr Kaye says 
“ that, some years ago, the internal 
arrangements of mills (now so much 
improved,) as regarded temperature, 
ventilation, cleanliness, and the pro- 
per separation of the sexes, were 
such as to be extremely objection. 
able”—we a That is indeed 
blinking the Bill. Setting aside, how- 
ever, for the present, the differences 
of opinion as to the causes of the con- 
dition of the y mrmeggueny be ula- 
tion of Manchester, we thank Dr 
Kaye for the following powerful pic- 
ture :— 

“ Political economy, though its ob- 
ject be to ascertain the means of in- 
creasing the wealth of nations, can- 
not accomplish its design, without at 
the same time regarding their hap- 
piness, and, as its largest ingredient, 
the cultivation of religion and mora- 
lity. With unfeigned regret, we are 
therefore constrained to add, that the 
standard of morality is exceedingly 
debased, and that religious obser- 
vances are neglected amongst the 
operative population of Manchester. 

he bonds of domestic sympathy are 
too generally relaxed ; and as a con- 
sequence, the filial and paternal du- 
ties are uncultivated. e artisan 
has not time to cherish these feel- 
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ings, by the familiar and grateful 
arts which are their constant food, 
and without which nourishment they 
perish. An apathy benumbs his spi- 
rit. Too frequently the father, en- 
joying perfect health, and with ample 
opportunities of employment, is sup- 

orted in idleness on the earnings of 
his oppressed children; and on the 
other hand, when age and decrepi- 
tude cripple the energies of the pa- 
rents, their adult children abandon 
them to the scanty maintenance de- 
rived from parochial relief. 

“That religious observances are 
exceedingly neglected, we have had 
constant opportunities of ascertain- 
ing, in the performance of our duty 
on Phgelaien to the Ardwick and An- 
coats Dispensary, which frequent- 
ly conducted us to the houses of the 
poor on Sunday. With rare excep- 
tions, the adults of the vast popula- 
tion of 84,147, contained in Districts 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, spend Sunday either 
in supine sloth, in sensuality, or in 
listless inactivity. A certain portion 
only of the labouring classes enjoy 
evenhealthful recreation on that day, 
and a very small number freauent 
the places of worship. 

. © Having enumerated so many 
causes of physical depression, per- 
haps the most direct proof of the ex- 
tent to which the effect coexists in 
natural alliance with poverty, may 
be derived from the records of the 
medical charities of the town. Du- 
ring the year preceding July, 1831— 
21,196 patients were treated at the 
Royal Infirmary—472 at the House 
of Recovery—3163 at the Ardwick 
and Ancoats Dispensary, of which 
(subtracting one-sixth as belonging to 
the township of Ardwick) 2636 were 
inhabitants of Manchester—perhaps 
2000 at the Workhouse Dispensary, 
and 1500 at the Children’s, making 
a total of 28,804, without including 
the Lock Hospital and the Eye In- 
stitution. ‘If to this sum,’ says Mr 
Roberton, engaged in making a si- 
milar calculation, ‘ we were further 
to add the incomparably greater 
amount of all ranks visited or advi- 
sed as private patients by the whole 
body (not a small one) of profes- 
sional men; those prescribed for by 
chemists and druggists, scarcely of 
inferior pretension; and by herb 
doctors and quacks ; those who swal- 
low patent medicines ; and, lastly, 
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the subjects of that ever flourishing 
branch — domestic medicine; we 
should be compelled to admit that 
not fewer, perhaps, than three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of Manchester an- 
nually are, or fancy they are, under 
the necessity of submitting to me- 
dical treatment.’ 

“ Ingenious deductions, by Mr 
Roberton, from facts contained in 
the records of the Lying-in-Hospital 
of Manchester, prove, in a different 
manner, the extreme dependence of 
the poor on the charitable institu- 
tions of the town. The average an- 
nual number of births, (deducted 
from a comparison of the last four 
years,) attended by the officers of 
the Lying-in Charity, is four thou- 
sand three hundred; and the num- 
ber of births to the population may 
be assumed as one in twenty-eight 
inhabitants. This annual average of 
births, therefore, represents a popu- 
lation of 124,400, and assuming that 
of Manchester and the environs to 
be 280,000, more than one-half of its 
inhabitants are, therefore, either so 
destitute or so degraded, as to re- 
quire the assistance of public charity 
in bringing their offspring into the 
world. 

“The children thus adopted by 
the public, are often neglected by 
their parents. The early age at 
which girls are admitted into the fac- 
tories, prevents their acquiring much 
knowledge of domestic economy ; 
and, even supposing them to have 
had accidental opportunities of ma- 
king this acquisition, the extent to 
which women are employed in the 
mills, does not, even after marriage, 
permit the general application of its 
principles. The infant is the victim 
of the system; it has not lived long, 
ere it is abandoned to the care of a 
hireling or neighbour, whilst its mo- 
ther pursues her accustomed toil. 
Sometimes a little girl has the charge 
of the child, or even of two or three 
collected from neighbouring houses. 
Thus abandoned to one whose sym- 
pathies are not interested in its wel- 
fare, or whose time is too often also 
occupied in household drudgery, the 
child is ill-fed, dirty, ill-clothed, ex- 
posed to cold and neglect; and, in 
consequence, more than one-half of 
the offspring of the poor (as may be 
proved by the bills of mortality of 
the town) die before they have com- 
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pleted their fifth year. The strongest 
survive; but the same causes which 
destroy the weakest, impair the vi- 
gour of the more robust; and hence 
the children of our manufacturin 
population are proverbially pale ie | 
sallow, though not generally emacia- 
ted, nor the subjects of disease. We 
cannot subscribe to those exaggera- 
ted and unscientific accounts of the 
physical ailments to which they are 
liable, which have been lately revi- 
ved with an eagernessand haste equal- 
Jy unfriendly to taste and truth ; but 
we are convinced, that the operation 
of these causes, continuing uncheck- 
ed through successive generations, 
would tend to depress the health of 
the people ; and that consequent 
physical ills would accumulate in an 
unhappy progression. 

“ We have avoided alluding to evi- 
dence which is founded on general 
opinion, or depends merely on mat- 
ters of perception ; and have chiefly 
availed ourselves of such as admit- 
ted of a statistical classification. We 
may, however, be permitted to add, 
that our own experience, confirmed 
by that of those members of our pro- 
fession, on whose judgment we can 
rely with the greatest confidence, in- 
duces us to conclude, that diseases 
assume a lower and more chronic 
type in Manchester, than in smaller 
towns and in agricultural districts ; 
and a residence in the Hospitals of 
Edinburgh, and practice in the Dis- 
pensaries amongst the most debased 
part of its inhabitants, enables us to 
affirm with confidence, that the dis- 
eases occurring here admit of less 
active antiphlogistic or depletory 
treatment, than those incident to the 
degraded population of the old town 
of that city.” 

We have read Mr Roberton’s ex- 
cellent tract, “ Remarks on the Health 
of English Manufacturers,” and he 
does indeed demolish Mr Senior’s 
assumption, founded, as Mr Sadler re- 
marks, on a series of gross mistakes, 
that a great improvement has taken 
place in the health of our manufac- 
turing population. The persons pre- 
sumptuously calling themselves, par 
excellence, the Political Economists, 
are, with the exception of Thomson 
and Torrens, grossly, shamefully ig- 
norant of statistics. Like the wor- 
thies we were dealing with a few 
pages back, they HAVE No FAcTS; but, 
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unlike the worthies, they theorize 
without them, and out of two. or 
three puny observations, proceed, by 
way of induction, to establish general 
laws. Such general laws last longer 
than might be expected, perhaps a 
few months, and afterwards are never 
more heard of on this side of the 
grave. The indefatigable Political 
Economists forthwith set about ma- 
king a fresh batch of general laws, 
which they shovel out of their oven, 
in a strange state, at once doughy 
and crusty, hard to the gums, and 
sour to the palate, and by that small 
portion of the public, infatuatedly 
addicted to attempts at fare which, if 
not impracticable, would prove fatal, 
“ with sputtering noise rejected.” A 
history of their general laws of po- 
pulation, would afford a rich treat.to 
the lovers of the inconsistent, the 
contradictory, and the irreconcilable; 
and the most illustrious suicides in 
that line are Senior and Maculloch. 
Ultra-mulish and superassinine in 
obstinacy as is the Stot—a pig being 
in comparison easy of persuasion,— 
yet even he has been known, under 
the influence of the “rung on his 
hurdies,” grimly to change his po- 
sition, and of a sudden to turn his 
tail towards the south, that had long 
been affronted by his snout. The 
English Poor’sLaws did he fora dozen 
years angrily accuse of being the 
accursed cause of all the horrors of 
an excessive population; and for 
four years has he been as earnestly 
asserting, that they have been the 
chief cause of keeping ‘population 
down—two assertions equally wide 
of the truth. He and Senior are at 
present delighted, but not astonish- 
ed, at the health and longevity of the 
inhabitants of Manchester; and great 
must be their scorn of their admirer 
Dr Kaye. Mr Roberton has proved, 
that “ the nature of the present em- 
ployment of the people of Manches- 
ter renders existence itself, in thou- 
sands of instances, one long disease.” 
We have seen in the extract from 
Dr Kaye’s pamphlet, from proofs 
given by Mr Roberton, that during 
1830, the patients admitted at the 
four great dispensaries amounted to 
22,626, independently of those assist- 
ed at other charitable institutions, 
such as the Infirmary, amounting at 
least to 10,000 more. To this he 
adds many other calculations, which 
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To the 
evils of the Factory System his ob- 
servant eyes are wide open, and 
especially to the “astounding ine- 
briety.” The present manufacturin 
system, he shews, “has not nent 
a healthy population, but one, on the 
contrary, where there always exists 
considerable, and sometimes general 
poverty,and anextraordinary amount 
of petty crime; that in several re- 
spects, they are in a less healthy, 
and a worse condition than at any 
period within the two last cen- 
turies.” 

Dr Kaye, referring to the frequent 
allusions that have been made to the 
supposed rate of mortality in Man- 
chester, as a standard by which the 
health of the manufacturing popula- 
tion may be ascertained, well ob- 
serves, that from the mortality of 
towns their comparative health can- 
not be invariably deduced. For there 
is a state of physical depression 
which does not terminate in total or- 
ganic changes, which, however, con- 
verts existence into a prolonged dis- 
ease, and is not only compatible 
with life, but is proverbially pro- 
tracted to an advanced senility. But 
even were this untrue, he tells us 
that there exists no method of cor- 
rectly ascertaining the average pro- 

ortion of deaths in Manchester. The 
imperfection of the registers is such 
as to baffle the ingenuity of the most 
zealous inquirer. 

This is perfectly conclusive against 
Senior and Maculloch—and for Mr 
Sadler. The question of health is 
disposed of—and so we humbly think 
is that of longevity—by Mr Kaye’s 
own pamphlet. But “ the ingenuity 
of the most zealous inquirer” is not 
to be baffied even by the “ imperfec- 
tion of the registers” in Manchester. 
Mr Sadler, the best statistician in 
Britain, has studied the registers 
such as they are, and disposed of the 
assumed cngeety in unanswerable 
style. He takes the whole parish of 

anchester (thereby doing great in- 
justice to his own argument, as that 
parish contains nearly thirty town- 
ships and chapelries, some of which 
are principally agricultural), and he 


ting to medical treatment.” 
8 
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bring him to this conclusion, that 
“not fewer, perhaps, than three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester annually are, or fancy they 
are, under the necessity of submit- 
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finds that in the collegiate churches 
there, and those of Charlton, now part 
of the town, in the two churches of 
Salford, and in the eleven chapelries, 
including the Roman Catholic and 
other dissenting burial-grounds, there 
were interred, between the years 
1821 and 1830 inclusive, 59,377 indi- 
viduals. The mean population du- 
ring that time was 228,951, giving a 
proportion of 1 in 37 9-10ths, as the 
annual mortality of the extended dis- 
trict included in the entire parish of 
Manchester. In Salford the number 
of deaths during the same term was 
996, the mean population having been 
32,421, or 1 death in every 32}. Yet 
it has been stated over and over 
again, that the mortality had kept 
diminishing for half a century; that 
in 1811 it had fallen so low as one in 
74, and that in 1821, the proportion 
was still smaller! In a petition from 
the mill-overseers of Keighly against 
Mr Sadler’s Bill, they content them- 
selves with stating the proportion as 
lin 58; and by way of heightening it 
by contrast, with gross ignorance and 
assurance, they state that of Middle- 
sex as 1 in 26, having gone back, we 

resume, to the Sweating Sickness. 

r Sadler could not get at all the 
burials; several burial-grounds, and 
among them St Peter’s, are left out in 
his calculation ; so that we may fairly 
state the proportion of deaths as | in 
35—a sad mortality for all England, if 
health and longevity are to be found 
in brightest bloom and most patriar- 
chal bearing in Manchester. 

It is to be remembered, too, that 
this mortality is found in a popula- 
tion increasing immensely by immi- 
gration. The annual immigrants are 
probably in the active period of life ; 
therefore, the community will exhi- 
bit a corresponding diminution in the 
proportion of deaths, without that 
circumstance at all proving any real 
increase in the general health and 
longevity of the place. Farther, it is 
admitted on all hands, that the Jon- 
gevity of the wealthier classes has 
all this while been greatly improved ; 
therefore a vast excess of this mor- 
tality rests upon the poor. In Paris, 
where the mortality may be stated 
as 1 in 42, Dr Villermé found that 
in the first arondissement, where the 
wealthier inhabitants principally re- 
side, it was but 1 in 52; while, jn 
the twelfth, principally inhabited by 
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the poor, it was 1 in 24. Apply that 
to Manchester, and of the poor (alas ! 
how numerous !) take the poorest, 
and what a dismal despotism of 
death ! 

But Mr Sadler goes into the very 
heart of his melancholy subject, and 
compares the proportion of those 
buried under and above the age of 
forty in Manchester (that part of it 
in-which the registered burials are 
given together with the ages of the 
interred ) with the corresponding in- 
terments of the immensely larger 
cities of London and Paris. What 
are the results? To every 100,000 
interments under forty, there would 
be above that age, in London 63,666 ; 
in Paris 65,109; in Manchester only 
47,291,—in other words, 16,375 fewer 
would have survived that period in 
Manchester than in London,and17,818 
fewer than in Paris. The operative 
spinners complain that few of them- 
selves survive forty! It is quite true. 
Calculating the mean duration of life 
from mortality registers, it is in Lon- 
don about 32 years, in Paris 34, in 
Manchester 24,1, years only! In other 
towns where the same system pre- 
vails, it is still less ; in Stockport, it 
is 22 years only, that town not ha- 
ving increased so rapidly as Man- 
chester from immigration. 

We have already touched incident- 
ally on the Cruelties perpetrated in 
the Factories. What is a billy-roller? 
A billy-roller is a heavy rod, from 
two to three yards long, and of two 
inches diameter, with an iron pivot 
at each end. Its primary and pro- 
per function is to run on the top of 
the cording over the feeding cloth. 
Its secondary and improper function 
is to rap little children “ on the head, 
making. their heads crack, so that 
you may hear the blow at the dis- 
tance of six or eight yards, in spite 
of the din and rolling of the ma- 
chinery.” Mr Whitehead, clothier 
at Scholes, near Holmfirth, a most 
respectable and trust-worthy man, 
tells the Committee, that often when 
a child, so fatigued as not to know 
whether it is at work or not, falls 
into some error, the billy-spinner 
takes the billy-roller and says, 
“Damn thee, little devil, close it,” 
and then smites it over head, face, or 
shoulders. It is very difficult, he 
adds, to go into a mill in the latter 
part of the day—particularly winter, 
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when the children are weary and 
sleepy—and notto hear some of them 
crying for being thus beaten. A 
young girl has had the end of a billy- 
roller jammed through her cheek ; 
and a woman in Holmfirth was beat- 
en to death. We have been taking 
another glance over the cruelties, as 
described by scores of witnesses, 
not a few of whom had been suffer- 
ers, but any detailed account of them 
would be sickening—so we refrain. 
Suffice it to say, that unless the wit- 
nesses be all liars of the first magni- 
tude, the billy-roller is in active em- 
ployment in many factories—that 
black-strap is at frequent work in 
them all—that cuffs from open and 
blows from clenched hands are plen- 
tiful as blackberries—that samples 
are shewn of every species of sha- 
king—and that there is no dearth of 
that perhaps most brutal of all beastly 
punishment, kicking. 

To be billy-rollered or strapped, 
after perhaps having been bucketed 
for falling asleep, is bad to endure; 
still it seems to be insensate matter 
that gives the pain—wood or leather. 
A blow from the fist is hateful; yet 
the hand being in common use, the 
degradation is not in such cases 
utter. The boy wipes his bloody 
nose, and he forgives the fist of the 
overlooker. But a foot—alarge, stink- 
ing, splay-foot—flung suddenly out 
“ with a fung,” ere a boy has time 
by crouching to elude or supplicate, 
savage as it is, is yet more insulting, 
and sends to the core of the heart 
the shame of slavery, that can be ex- 
poe gener but by undying hatred 
and deadly revenge. We wonder 
there are no murders. But what if 
the kicked be—a girl! We do not 
mean a little girl, eight or ten years’ 
old, for that is not the precise kind 
of brutality we are thinking of in a 
kicking to such a one as she; the 
worst of a kick in her case is, that it 
may kill her on the spot, or make her 
a cripple for life. We mean a girl 
who, approaching to puberty, and in. 
those heated regions they too soon 
reach it, has something of the pride 
of sex, perhaps of beauty; and in 
presence of her sweetheart, she her- 
self being chaste and not immodest, 
and many such there are even in 
Factories, feels her whole being de- 
graded beneath that of a brute-beast, 
in her person suddenly assailed by 
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such shameful outrage from the 
hoof of a fiend grinning the while 
like a satyr. Mr Sadler—exhibiting 
some black, heavy, leathern thongs, 
one of them fixed in a sort of handle, 
the smack of which, when struck 
upon the table, resounded through 
the House—exclaimed, “Sir, I should 
wish to propose an additional clause 
in this bill, enacting, that the over- 
seer who dares to lay the lash on the 
almost naked body of the child, shall 
be sentenced to the tread-mill for a 
month; and it would be right if the 
master, who knowingly tolerates the 
infliction of this cruelty on abused 
infancy, this insult on parental feel- 
ing, this disgrace on the national 
character, should bear him company, 
though he roll to the house of cor- 
rection in his chariot.” A month in 
the tread-mill! Why, many a dis- 
honest fellow gets that and more for 
but picking a bumpkin’s fob.of his 
watch, or the pocket of his great- 
coat of a purse at the door of the 
theatre. The man who kicks a girl 
must not be suffered to pollute the 
steps of a tread-mill, or to violate the 
feelings of vagrants. He must be 
flogged privately and publicly, his 
raw back denied plaster, his head 
shaved, and his carcass clothed in 
some ingeniously ignominious dress, 
of a substance suited to be spit upon, 
and a board adjusted to his posteri- 
ors, that his life may not be sacrificed 
by the continual kicking legalized by 
the legislative wisdom of the State, 
nor yet the feet of its inflictors soil- 
ed by contact with the “ shame- 
ful parts of ‘his constitution.” 

If there be truth in the account we 
have thus far given of the Factory 
System, what must be the Morality— 
we mean the immorality of the boys 
and girls! Mr Drake, a worthy ma- 
nufacturer, says, “ As far as 1 have 
observed with regard to morals in 
the Mills, there is every thing about 
them that is disgusting to every one 
conscious of correct morality. Their 
language is very indecent ; and both 
sexes take great liberties with each 
other in the Mills, without being at 
all ashamed of their conduct.” An- 
other witness says, “ They are im- 
moral in all their conduct. Going 
to the Factories is like going to a 
school, but it is to learn every thing 
that is bad.” Mr Benjamin Brad- 
shaw, a witness of great intelligence, 
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and a pious man, a preacher among 
the Methodists, says, “ They are, ge- 
nerally speaking, ignorant and wick- 
ed, proverbially so; to hear them in 
the Factory, and see their conduct, 
would move any body with commi- 
seration that had any thing like a 
feeling of concern for the morals of 
his fellow-creatures ; they are, in ge- 
neral, bad to an extreme.” —But here 
the details are far more painful than 
of the cases of cruelty, and some of 
them truly horrible. Many Factories 
are the worst of brothels. Yet has 
MacCulloch many times publicly 
avowed his belief, that females so 
employed are more virtuous than 
those who lead a rural life! He, and 
others like him, shutting their leaden 
eyes on all other facts familiarly 
known to all the rest of the world, or 
stupidly staring at them with dogged 
determination to misrepresent all 
they see, have founded their misbe- 
lief on the comparative number of 
illegitimate children. The simplest 
persons examined before the Com- 
mittee know too well the cause of 
that effect. True it is, that “ that 
effect defective comes by cause.”’-— 
“ I have yet to learn,” says one wit- 
ness of a different stamp, “ that the 

romiscuous intercourse of the sexes 

s favourable to an increase of popu- 
lation.” —Fathers wept before the 
Committee, thinking of their own. 
daughters. The contagion of vice 
in the heated and huddled Factory 
is dreadful, and the disease is rank 
among very childhood. There is no 
need to argue about the matter; to 
educe and deduce—like a blockhead 
to prove it so—or so; or like a dunce 
to proceed from premises to conclu- 
sions, which, like a dray-horse, he 
draws. There is the vice—the guilt 
—the sin—acting before our very 
eyes. And it must be shuddered at 
in its enormity, that in our horror 
we may be driven on to discover and 
toapply a cure. Better in excitement 
to exaggerate, than in indifference to 
extenuate moral evil. Our error in 
judgment in the one case vehement- 
ly instigates us on the right path to 
the attainment of a noble end. In 
the other, it holds us back from tak- 
ing even a few steps, and in spite of 
all the misgivings that will touch our 
hearts, reconciles us to what our 
awakened conscience would con- 
demn, were we to contemplate 
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it without a passion of pity and 
grief. 


Some years ago, certain printed pa-. 


pers were put into private circulation 
by persons in a decent rank of life, 
and belonging to the self-dubbed 
Political Economists, in London, for 
which offence their authors should 
have been set in the pillory, though 
that punishment has fallen into de- 
suetude, and is not now, even in 
such cases, authorized by law. They 
suggested, or rather described and re- 
commended various unnatural means 
to prevent conception. Miscreants! 
And it appears from the evidence of 
more than one witness, that tracts 
as atrocious as the papers we have 
alluded to, have been circulated 
among the Factories—and, we fear, 
their hellish suggestions acted upon 
by great numbers. The Reverend 
G.S. Bull says, “ that he cannot con- 
ceal from the Committee that he has 
frequently heard from the parents 
of young. persons and others en- 

aged in Factories, hints and remarks 
a which he gathered that means 
of that description were resorted 
to;” and being farther interrogated, 
he adds,—“ My disgust prevented 
me from pursuing the subject any 
farther.” 

Yet think not that even the Factory 
System has utterly eradicated all 
virtue from the female character. 
Many masters there are who do all 
they can for their children. It may 
seem, but it is not, invidious to men- 
tion by name one out of many—Mr 
John Wood, junior of Bradford, of 
whom the Rev. G. S. Bull of Bierly 
thus spoke a few days ago at a great 
Factory Bill meeting held at Not- 
tingham. “1 have the honour of living 
in the same parish with that distin- 
— and benevolent individual ; 

have the honour of superintendin 
a day-school established by him, an 
I inform this assemblage, that he 
has lately taken on 60 additional 
hands, in order that 60 children 
might be left at liberty to attend 
that schoo]. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the delight felt by him in put- 
ting that school on its legs, and he 
said to me, ‘Sir, THAT IS THE BEST 
ROOM IN MY works. The affection 
that subsists between the employer 
and the children in the whole of 
Mr Wood’s establishment, is more 
beautiful than I can express,” And 
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who is the Rev. G. S. Bull ? The man _ 
who, next to Mr Sadler—not forget- 
me his admirable lay brother, Rich- 
ard Oastler—has most strenuously 
exerted himself—soul and body—in 
this holy cause. He had, at the time 
he was examined, Sunday-schools 
under his superintendence contain- 
ing 516 scholars, one third of them 
being engaged in Factories. He has 
been led to conclude, from an obser- 
vation of the different classes, that 
there is much more demoralization 
arising from the Factory System, 
than from any other system of em- 
ployment for the children of the 
poor. But he says with great ear- 
nestness, in another part of his most 
instructive evidence, “I should 
do injustice to many young persons 


who are brought up in the Factory 


System, if I did not say, that their 
industry, neatness, and disposition 
to improve themselves, are beyond 
the powers of my commendation. I 
know several such. [have several such 
females employed, under my super- 
intendence, as Sunday-school teach- 
ers, for whom I do, and ought to en- 
tertain the greatest respect; but I 
would say, that these are exceptions 
to the generality of young persons 


‘ brought up in Factories.”—The ge- 


nerality of them, he says, are as un- 
fit as they possibly can be to fill the 
important station of a cottager’s wife. 
Many cannot even mend a hole in 
their garments, or darn a stocking ; 
and he knew of one little girl whose 
father was so anxious that she should 
acquire the use of the needle, that 
“ when he was confined at home 
himself by a lameness, he sat over 
her, after her return from work, with 
a little light rod in his band, and in- 
sisted on her mending her stockings, 
though she was falling asleep conti- 
nually, and when she nodded over it, 
he gave her a very gentle tap upon 
the head with the rod.” —“ The Fac- 
tory-dolis,” as a working-man calls 
them, can in no case make or mend 
their own clothes, nor in any way 
supply the wants of a family when 
they become mothers. 

In a letter in defence of the Cotton 
Factories, addressed to Lord Al- 
thorp, by Mr Holland Hoole, we 
find this e, “The week which 
follows Whitsunday is a universal 
holyday in Manchester, and is cele- 
brated by processions of Sunday- 
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school children, assembled to the 
‘number of 25 to 30,000. Your Lord- 
ship might there see ‘ the miserable 
victims of the Cotton Factory Sys- 
tem,’ well clad, and often even ele- 
gantly dressed, in full health and 

uty, a sight to gladdena monarch 
~—not to be paralleled perhaps, in 
the whole of the civilized world; 
and your Lordship would, I firmly 
believe, draw this conclusion, that 
the hands employed in Cotton Fac- 
tories, so far from being degraded 
below their neighbours of the same 
rank in society, far exceed them in 
comfort, in order, and even in 
health.” 

Thisis very amiable. Mr Holland 
Hoole is a good-hearted, nor do we 
doubt, an enlightened man, and the 
spectacle he of is, we know, 
very beautiful. We have seen it. 
Many of the girls at Factories are of 
an interesting appearance—not afew 
lovely ; many of the boys good-look- 
—— a few handsome; and the 
whole together, in their best array, 
make a pleasant show. They are 


English. But there is much wan 
smiling there, and many woe-begone 
faces, that “vainly struggle at a 


smile ;’ hundreds white as plaster of 
Paris; and scores of an indescribable 
colour,—of which the ground looks 
ge glimmered over by blue,—less 
ike death than consumption. They 
are, in general, neatly clad; and 
strange if, onsuch an occasion, it were 
otherwise in Lancashire ; too “ ele- 
gantly dressed,” many of the girls 
are, we fear; yet we must not be 
harshly critical on such a holyday. 
One of the witnesses,—Thomas 
Daniel, an acute man,—says before 
the Committee, “as to the appear- 
ance of health of the children, (who 
walk in Whitsunday-week proces- 
sion,) they are the most delicate and 
the most feeble-looking; and as to 
their dresses, it may be thought very 
fine with them, and it certainly is 
attended with some expense, but it 
is of no value; and the dresses are 
principally of white calico or cambric 
frocks, that make them look fine, and 
they take great —_ in them, I have 
no doubt.” Thomas is no great 
admirer of Whitsun-week holydays. 
And far better, think we, were they 
distributed. In most places, there 
are but two holydays in the whole 
year. As for Lord Althorp, he is 
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perhaps a better judge of fat cattle at 
a Show in Smithfield, than of lean 
Factory boys and ‘girls in a Whit- 
sunday festival in Manchester. He 
might, therefore, draw from such a 
sight such a conclusion as Mr Hol- 
land Hoole firmly believes he would; 
but such conclusion would be illogi- 
cal. The “comfort” and “order” a 
parent in that well-garbed and w I 
marshalled assemblage, transitory as 
a slow-floating beautiful summer- 
cloud, seem almost to belong to a 
visionary world, before the eyes of 
him who has seen the discomfort and 
disorder of the real world, in which 
the creatures of that pageantry are 
glad to get kicked and strapped, so 
that from his throne descends not the 
Billy-roller. 

Contrast the picture painted by Mr 
Holland Hoole, with one of a similar 
kind by Ebenezer Elliot,—* Preston 
Mills,’ a Jubilee in celebration 
of the Reform Bill. We take it 
from this year’s Amulet, an Annual 
always full of good things. Ebenezer 
Elliot is next—not behind Crabbe— 
the greatest Poet of the Poor. And 
he calls poetry (did not we ourselves 
usethesame words before him, in the 
Noctes ?) “ impassioned truth.” 


‘* The day was fair, the cannon roar’d, 
Cold blew the bracing north, 

And Preston’s mills by thousands pour’d 
Their little captives forth. 


* All in their best they paced the street, 
All glad that they were free ; 

And sang a song with voices sweet— 
They sang of liberty! 


“ But from their lips the rose had fled, 
Like ‘ death-in-life’ they smiled; 

And still as each pass’d by, I said, 
Alas! is that a child? 


*‘ Flags waved, and men—a ghastly crew— 
March’d with them side by side ; 

While hand in hand, and two by two, 
They moved—a living tide. 


** Thousands and thousands — oh, so 
white ! 
With eyes so glazed and dull! 
Alas! it was indeed a sight 
Too sadly beautiful ! 


“ And, oh, the pang their voices gave, 
Refuses to depart! 

* This is a wailing for the grave !’ 
I whisper’d to my heart. 
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“ It was as if, where roses blush’d, 
A sudden, blasting gale, 

O’er fields of bloom had rudely rush’d, 
And turn’d the roses pale. 


‘* Tt was as if, ia glen and grove, 
The wild birds sadly sung ; 

And every linnet mourn’d its love, 
And every thrush its young. 


“Tt was as if, in dungeon gloom, 
Where chain’d Despair reclined, 
A sound came from the living tomb, 

And hymn’d the passing wind, 


“ And while they sang, and though they 
smiled, 
My soul groan’d heavily— 
Oh! who would wish to have a child! 
A mother who would be !” 


The contagion of vice spreads 
from the Factories. They are, many 
of them, nurseries of prostitution. 
In bad times—and how long is it 
since they have been good ?—in bad 
times, which are, like demons’ visits, 
many and short between—shoals are 
sent into the strects, to shame, sin, 
and death. So says the evidence— 
and is it possible to disbelieve it? 
That evil is iri the Factory-system ; 
and, alas! in many a system besides. 
Is it, therefore, to be denied, over- 
looked, let alone, given up as hope- 
less? God forbid we should calum- 
niate the poor creatures—we but be- 
lieve in sorrow what their parents 
have told us ;—and we do not, like 
Mr Mill, call on “ legislation,” or the 
“powerful agency of popular sanc- 
tion,” to “ direct an intense degree 
of disapprobation” on such sufferers 
and sinners; but we call on both to 
do what they can for their protec- 
tion from such woe and such wick- 
edness. 

We call not even “for an intense 
degree of disapprobation” on the 
overlookers and others, who, it has 
been proved, are too frequently 
guilty of very great barbarities. 

heir temper, their patience, must 
be often severely tried. Nay, some- 
times they are cruel from a sense of 
duty. The strap rouses the soundest 
sleeper—the most callous feel the 
billy-roller. Slaves will grow up 
into tyrants. With more sleep and 
more rest, there would be far less 
punishment—there would then be 
no call for cruelty ;—the supply, we 
presume, would be regulated by the 
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demand. We call not even “ for an 
intense degree of disapprobation’”’ on 
the supporters of the system out of 
which such evils inevitably arise. 
But we denounce the system itself, 
as it now works; and we call down 
blessings on the heads of all men 
who are striving to reform it. Some 
of “the modes in which legislation 
can weaken the tendency of such 
evils to increase” have been shewn; 
and — the regulations it may 
enact will leave many evils to be be- 
wailed, some — much — nay, great 
diminution of them may before very 
long be effected ;—enough to justify 
still better and brighter hopes of the 
distant future. 

Such is the Factory System which 
Mr Sadler has so nobly striven— 
with some noble coadjutors—to de- 
prive of its — But how will that 
be done by his Bill? The sting will 
still be in the monster; but much of 
the venom will be taken from it, and 
what is left will not be mortal. For 
first of all, it prohibits the labour of 
infants under the age of nine years. 
How much may, in time, be learned 
at home or at school, before the ex- 
piration of that period, now worse 
than lost! How many little domestic 
arts and appliaaces, in which child- 
ren of the same tender years are so 
skilful, “among the rural villages 
and farms!” And better far even 
than these, how much of filial affee- 
tion sweetening the sense of duty, 
a sense, alas! in those districts with- 
in many miserable families utterly 
unknown! Children may then learn 
to say their prayers, and their parents 
wili be happy to hear them doing so 
—to see their little arms and hands 
in the attitude of prayer, unscarred 
and undiscoloured by cruel wounds. 
Now, prayer must seem to too many 
wretched parents a mockery —or 
worse than a mockery from such livid 
lips; and how can the poor creatures 
get through a prayer under a load of 
peg fre a or sinking 
without a strugg e, into the short 
respite of sleep 

hen to all between nine and 
eighteen years, actual work, exclu- 
sive of mea's and refreshment, is to 
be limited to—ten hours. Ten hours! 
limited to ten hours! “ Is there not, 
Sir,’—indignantly exclaims the elo- 
quentChildren’sFriend—“something 
inexpressibly cruel, most disgusting- 
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ly selfish, in thus attempting to as- 
certain the utmost limits to which 
infant labour and fatigue may be car- 
ried, without their certainly occa- 
sioning misery and destruction !— 
the full extent of profitable torture 
that may be safely inflicted, and in 
appealing to learned and experien- 
ced doctors to fix the precise point, 
beyond which it would be murder to 
proceed!” To the humane mind, 
somewhat inconsiderate in its mer- 
ciful disposition, it at first seems as 
if Mr Sadler’s own Bill were bar- 
barous. It cuts off but one hour— 
—or two—(aye, in many cases, three 
and four, and five,) from the weary 
working-day, and still leaves child- 
ren slaves. But poor people, young 
and old, must work, and they are 
willing to work. Even in one hour 
may then be developed many bless- 
ings. In one hour are now crowded 
countless curses. Put on or take off 
twenty pounds, when a strong man’s 
back bears 200, and he slackens his 
pace in pain, or increases it with 
ame, beneath the loaded, or the 
ightened burden. 

But the mercy is to be shewn 
not to their mere bodies, but to 


their minds. Yes! they have minds 
—and what is more, hearts, and im- 


mortal souls. Many who harangue 
and scribble about the education of 
the people, forget that,—or perhaps 
they do not believe it. We, who 
have been called lovers of intellec- 
tual darkness among the lower ranks, 
have wished to see the torch of 
knowledge lighted at the sun of Re- 
velation, that it may burn, a shinin 
and a saving light, over all the land, 
undimmed by mists, and steady in 
storms. 

But what minds—to say nothing 
of hearts and souls—can there be in 
those Factories? Many of extraor- 
dinary—of surpassing worth. They 
have sent witnesses to the Commit- 
tee who are an honour to England. 
They have sent em omy over great 
part of the north, whom to despise 
would prove the proudest aristocrat 
to be despicable, man to man. “ What 
lessons had they known ?” There is 
the mystery. But in that clamorous 
and doleful region they found silence 
and light, in which the powers and 
faculties of their minds grew up to 
no unstately strength ; as one some- 
times sees trees green and flourish- 
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ing, though their leaves be somewhat 
dimmed with dust, and their knotted 
boles begrimed with the smoke— 
with the soot of cities. 

And what are their hearts? We 
have seen them, and groaned to see, 
withered and rotten, or when crush- 
ed, full of ashes. But all are not 
such. Nature’s holiest affections 
have, in thousands of cases, there 
survived both the mildew and the 
blight. The profligate boy, who may 
have cursed his own father to his 
face, and broken his mother’s heart, 
grown up to be aman, has outgrown 
the vices that once seemed festering 
in his own heart, and to blacken its 
very blood. He has become a good 
husband to the wife, whom when al- 
most a child he had basely seduced ; 
and rather than see his boy such a boy 
as he was, his girl such a girl as once 
was the mother that bore him, would 
he see them both buried in one 
grave, and pray that their parents 
too might be dust to dust. 

How much unassisted human na- 
ture may thus do by means of its 
own affections, for its own purifica- 
tion, we know not; but let in upon 
the forsaken soul even some small 
stray light of religion, like a few 
broken sun-rays through a chink in 
the window of a room lying in de- 
serted darkness, and in both there 
shall be the same vital change. Per- 
haps a few plants in flower-pots bad 
been left by the tenants on going 
away, to die on the floor in their 
worthlessness ; and they were almost 
dead. But they lift up their leaves 
at that faint touch of light, and look 
towards the day. Thus will they 
live lingeringly on, and wondrously 
survive in that less than twilight. 
Let in more sun, and with it too 
the blessed breath of heaven, and 
they will recover some tinge of 
beauty. Fling open the shutters, and 
shew them all the sky, and in a 
few weeks green as emerald is the 
foliage, and bright are the blossoms 
as rubies. Even so is it with the 
flowering plants—the thoughts and 
feelings in that soul—the soul of an 
operative ina Factory or Cotton-mill ; 
and if you think the illustration out 
of place as too poetical, you can feel 
nothing for the glory that is seen by 
the inner eye, sometimes stealing 
over the degradation of our fallen 
nature, 
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As the Factory System now works, 
all who do get any education, get it 
under dismal difficulties and disad- 
vantages; the most any get can be 
but little; and thousands on thou- 
sands get none. The very young, 
wearied and worn out as they must 
be, do not need to be sent to bed; 
but if the power of cruelty could for- 
ward them on their last legs, to 
school, we defy it to keep the leaden 
lids from closing over the dim eyes 
in sleep. By the time they might, 
by possibility, go to school, what in- 
clination will they have to learn ? 
A school-room filled at sunset with 
children, who have been employed 
as they have been since sunrise, 
would be a shocking spectacle, and 
we devoutly trust there are few such 
ag of punishment in a Christian 
and. But under Mr Sadler’s Bill, 
school education, which had been 
going on with many before nine 
years of age, might be continued, in 
some measure, after that period, and 
all might have some instruction. A 
wish for it, perhaps a desire, might 
spring up among the children them- 
selves ; and those parents who have 
now not only an excuse for their 
indifferencé, but in nature and rea- 
son a right of scorn, when you talk 
to them about reading and writing, 
would be ashamed of their own ig- 
norance, and look better after their 
children in all things. They would 
be proud and happy to see them 
getting a month’s schooling now and 
then; and small, after all has been 
done, must be the scholarship that 
can ever be acquired, except what 
nature teaches, in those Factories. 

Under the present system,—sorry 
are we to say it, but itis true,—little 

ood is done by Sunday-schools. 
Under Mr Sadler’s bill, great good 
might be done by them—good in- 
calculable ; for they would entirely 
change their character. Now, they 
are the only means of education. 
The Rev. G. S. Bull says, that “ Chil- 
dren cannot obtain any thing like 
a knowledge of letters suitable for a 
cottage education, except on Sun- 
day.” That excellent man has been 
a Sunday-school teacher ever since 
he was sixteen years of age, and has 
scarcely ever spentaSunday without 
attending them personally. Inseven 
Sunday-schools in his own neigh- 
bourhood, there are 1135 scholars. 
But he confesses that their effects 
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have not been great, in counteract- 
ing the immoral and irreligious ten- 
dencies that exist in human nature, 
throughout the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Their failure, he says, is 
mainly attributable to the “ lassitude 
of the scholars.” The poor creatures 
cannot command their attention. Be- 
sides, the time during which they 
are instructed is quite insufficient 
to produce the desired effect ;—two 
hours before divine service, in sum- 
mer, one hour in winter, and another 
hour before divine service in the 
afternoon. But from the time of 
instruction have to be deducted the 
intervals of marking attendance, gi- 
ving out books and taking them in, 
and preparing to attend divine ser- 
vice, which is a very considerable 
diminution of time. During nearly 
the whole time, they are occu- 
pied with the mere machinery of 
reading,—the A, B, C part of it; and 
as to impressing religious precepts, 
or explaining religious doctrines, it 
is next toimpossible. Then there is 
great difficulty in finding proper 
teachers. They belong to that class 
who have to make long and laborious 
exertions during the preceding week, 
to earn their own maintenance. And 
they, asks the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, “nevertheless, seeing the total 
destitution in which the children 
would be otherwise left, devote their 
only day of leisure or of domestic 
enjoyment, to the noble purpose of 
giving some little instruction or in- 
ormation to those poor deserted 
children ?” And the Rev. G. S. Bull 
replies, “I would say that I, as a 
clergyman, am almost entirely in- 
debted to the labouring classes for 
the assistance by which 516 children 
are, in some degree,*religiously edu- 
cated under my care; and I would 
also add, that it is the lamentation of 
many of my teachers—their own 
spontaneous lamentation—that the 
circumstances of their youth, I was 
going to say infancy, the continuous 
abour to which they have been ac- 
customed, and the little leisure they 
have had for improvement, render 
them far less efficient than they 
would wish.” Ata meeting of 48 
Sunday-school teachers, of various 
denominations,(a teacher being voted 
to the chair, who was himself part- 
owner of a Factory,) they came to a 
unanimous resolution, that the Fac- 
tory System, as at present conduct- 
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ed, decidedly interfered with their 
plans of religious instruction, and 
that the amelioration which had been 
proposed, was absolutely necessary, 
that they might have any chance of 
roducing those effects which they 
Nesired to see, as the result of their 
labours. We can add nothing to the 
simple statement of these simple men. 
Under Mr Sadler’s Bill, evenin 
schools would arise, children woul 
then learn to read, and then Sunday 
schools would be schools of religion. 
But while children continue to be 
employed in the Factories, say twelve 
hours and a half a-day, exclusive of 
meals and recreation, it must be a 
painful thing to all minds, as it has 
often been to the mind of the good 
clergyman from whom we have been 
quoting, “ to consider the manner in 
which we confine the children on 
the Sabbath-day, after the very close 
confinement of the week. They may 
think that our system on the Sabbath- 
day is a sort of justification of the 
system in the week-day; for we, 
while they are stowed up in the 
mills during six days of the week, 
confine them in our crowded Sunday- 
school-rooms on the Sabbath-day.” 
Oneandallof the medical witnesses— 
Blundell, Carlisle, Brodie, Roget, 
Blizzard, Elliotson, Tuthill, Green, 
Key, Guthrie, Bell, Travers,— speak 
in the strongest terms of the certain 
and great injury to the health of chil- 
dren who have been working all the 
week twelve hours a-day and more, in 
heated Factories, from being shut up 
again in crowded schools on the 
Sabbath. Under the present system, 
the most conscientious and pious 
men can hardly bring themselves to 
believe Sunday schools should be 
encouraged; under another, no con- 
scientious and pious man could for 
a moment doubt that they would be 
a precious blessing to the poor. 

s it possible that such simple and 
clear truths as these, which require 
not to be evolved, but merely held 
up to the light, that all men of 
common intelligence and humanity 
may see them as plain as Scripture, 
can be dim or doubtful, or disbe- 
lieved? Aye—they are invisible to“ A 
manufacturer,’—who foolishly and 
insolently says of Mr Sadler—among 
other thrice repeated calumnies— 
“that if the worthy gentleman un- 
derstands the subject at all, hé must 
know very well that his only chance 
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of benefiting the working-classes, and 
of sustaining his popularity, is in 
the failure of his own Bill.” This 
very ungentlemanly person says, 
“ But to the point at issue—let me 
inquire how the health and morals 
of the population are to be secured,” 
(nobody ever said so), “by lessening 
the duration of Jabour only half an 
hour per day,” (he is speaking of Sir 
Cam Hobhouse’s Bill,) “ or even a 
whole hour per day, as some restric- 
tionists would curtail them? How is 
health to be improved, how are evil 
communications and acquaintance 
to be counteracted by half an hour’s 
respite from the sources of conta- 
gion, whilst the children are still ex- 
wry to them all the rest of the 

ay? Is it not self-evident, that if 
either the physical or moral atmo- 
sphere be infected, nothing but 
strict pear can prevent infec- 
tion? If exposure to the source of 
infection for a single hour be suffi- 
cient to produce disease, how can 
the effects of ten, eleven, or eleven 
and a half hours’ association with 
the causes be counteracted by half an 
hour’s earlier removal, or by any 
thing but total absence from expo- 
sure ?” 

We have shewn him how—but 
there are none so blind as those who 
will not see—and he will continue 
to hug himself on the close of that 
most absurd paragraph, in which he 
affirms, that limitation of hours of 
labour “ will avail no more than to 
Six limits to the rolling tide of ocean, 
or the boundless powers of thought !” 

How fine! 

We have no room now—to enter at 
any length into the politico-economi- 
cal view of the question. It would 
appear that some Mill-owners have 
declared they cannot abridge “ the 
long and slavish hours of infant lae 
bour,” because of the Corn Laws. 
Suppose they werejustto try. We do 
not see any very great difficulty they 
would have to encounter in getting 
on tolerably well with theabridgment 
andthe Corn Laws. Were not many 
of them once very poor—whoare now 
very rich men—in spite of the Corn 
Laws? During their progress to opu- 
lence (the wealth of some of them to 
the imagination of a poor man like us 
seems enormous) were wages always 
progressive too, and the operative 
well-off? But has it never occurred 
to them, that “ many of them owe 
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every farthing they possess to these 
little labourers ?” y may com- 
plain, then, of the Corn Laws; but 
not employ them as an argument 
against their showing gratitude to 
their benefactors. Grant they suffer 
some loss. Is the sight of smiles 
spread over five hundred human 
faces no recompense to a rich or 
well-to-do man for the loss of a shil- 
ling or two in the pound? To men 
of commonplace—common-run hu- 
manity—we think it might; and 
among the Mill-owners there are 
many men whose characters are up 
to that mark,—many far above it, 
who will not oppose—but we trust 
support, Mr Sadler’s Bill, and after- 
wards with a safe conscience, if such 
be their way of thinking, they may 
try to crack the heads of the Corn 
Laws with their billy-rollers. 

“ When the demand is given, prices 
and values vary inversely as the 
supply.” So it has been shortly and 
truly said by asage. If under a Ten- 
Hour Bill the supply be less, the 
value will be just so much greater; 
and to the capitalist there may be 
no loss at all. When he talks of not 


being able to afford abridgment of 


labour, he would appear to be labour- 
ing under a confusion of ideas. But, 
perhaps, so are we; therefore we 
shall leave the axiom to take care of 
itself within inverted comas. 

But they are afraid that the loss 
will fall upon the poor. This is taking 
up new ground—a change of posi- 
tion. They surely can consent—if 
they choose—to an abridgment of 
the wages of the poor—in spite of 
the Corn Laws. But do wages fall 
with under-production, as well as 
with over-production? Then we 
pity the poor wages. 

ut is not the demand that governs 
the employment of many of our Mills 
and Factories governed by foreign 
competition? No—it is not. The 
most formidable competition, as Mr 
Sadler clearly shews in his speech, 
is between rival British spinners—a 
competition in cruelty and oppres- 
sion—of which these innocent little 
labourers, whose cause he cham- 
pions, are the victims. 

But grant that the operatives un- 
der a Ten-Hour Bill will get less 
wages, because they will then produce 
less. How much less will they pro- 
duce? As a man works better when 
he is not tired than when he is, he 
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will, it is admitted on and by all 
hands, do as much, minus one twelfth- 
part, in ten hours as in twelve; and is 
a twelfth-part of his weekly wages a 
price that he would ‘grudge to pay 
for some domestic happiness every 
evening, some rest and something 
better than rest every Sabbath ? 

But as he will suffer less under ten 
hours’ work than under twelve or 
more, so he will cost himself less in 
keeping himself alive. Doctor’s fees, 
one item of his expenses,will dwindle 
down to next to nothing. The child- 
ren will have time to go home to 
meals, That is no small saving. And 
Joseph Sadler, the Rev. Mr Bull, and 
other witnesses, point out many sa- 
vings besides—which taken together 
might more than counterbalance the 
loss of a twelfth-part of wages. 

But what if, in ten hours, opera- 
tives in factories were to do as much 
as they now do? Then would they be 
“ healthy, wealthy, and wise ;” and 
they would owe it all to Mr Sadler. 

But what if all these paragraphs 
heqewens with “but” be but a series 
of blunders ? Itisnotsurely ablunder 
to assert that the wealth of a nation 
can never be increased by the sacri- 
fice of the strength and lives of 
the. people employed in one great 
branch of its manufactures. Pau- 
perism is not a source of national 
wealth. In factories you see few 
operatives above forty years old. 

ave they gone to their graves, or 
the workhouse ? 

Many to the workhouse—more to 
the grave. 

Inthe Appendix to the Report, there 
is a Comparative Table of the dura- 
tion of life. We have the number of 

ersons buried, and at what age 
buried, during fifteen years, (1815 
to 1830,) in certain counties and 

laces; namely, in Rutland, Essex, 
en Chester, Norwich, and Car- 
lisle ; the several parishes of Bolton- 
le-Moors,.. Bury, Preston, Wigan, 
Bradford, (in Yorkshire, ) Stockport 
and Macclesfield; the Town of Leeds, 
and the Townships of Holbeck and 
Beeston, in the Parish of Leeds ; 
shewing the number buried under five 
years of age, from 5 to 10, from 10 
to 15, from 15 to 20, from 20 to 80, 
and so for each decennary period to 
the end of life: with decimal results 
annexed, for the purpose of com- 
parison. It is a most instructive nest 
of Tables, and here are results. 
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In every 10,000 of the Persons buried, there died— 


Under 20 Under 49 Lived to 40 
Years old. Years old. and upwards, 








In the Healthy County, . 3756 = 5031 4969 
In the Marsby County, . : . 4279 5805 4105 
In the Metropolis, . ° : . 4580 6111 3888 
In the City of Chester, . : . . . 4538 6066 3938, 
In the City of Norwich, ° a ° ° 4962 6049 3951 
In the City of Curlisle, (former state) . ¢ “ 5319 6325 3674 
In the City of Carlisle, (present state) > ; 5668 6927 3071 
In the Town of Bradford, (Worsted Spinning) . 5896 7061 2939 
In the Town of Macclesfield ; Sik Setpsingpnd 5889 7300 2700 
In the Town of Wigan, (Cotton Spinning, &c.) . 5911 7117 2883 
In the Town of Preston, (ditto) . ‘ ; 6083 74,62 2538 
In the Town of Bury, aa. : 6017 7319 2681 
In the Town of Stockport, (ditto) Z 6005 7367 2633 
In the Town of Bolton, ‘ Re £ ‘ - 6113 7459 2541 
. Voollen, Flax, and . S 
In the Town of Leeds, } Silk Spraning. te. 6213 7441 2559 
Holbeck (Flax Spinning) . : Pr - 6133 7337 ° 2663 


So that about as many have died 
before their twentieth year, where the 
Factory system exclusively prevails, 
as before their fortieth year else- 
where. 

But are the operatives themselves 
afraid of a fall in their wages under 
a Ten-Hour Bill? No. Men, women, 
and children, are unanimous for re- 
lease from slavery. Many believe 
there will be no fal], many that there 
will; but though as a class they are 
degraded, they are yet human; they 
feel, though you treat them as such, 
that they are neither machines nor 
brutes. 

Seeing and feeling the subject in 
all its bearings, Mr Sadler, towards 
the close of his speech, broke forth 
into the following fine strain of elo- 
quence :—“ The industrious classes 
are looking with intense-interest to 
the proceedings of this night, and are 
demanding protection for themselves 
and their children. Thousands of 
maternal bosoms are beating with 
the deepest anxiety for the future 
fate of their long oppressed and de- 
graded offspring. Nay, the children 
themselves are made aware of the 
importance of your present decision, 
and look towards this House for suc- 
cour. I wish I could bring a group 
of these little ones to that bar,—I am 
sure their silent appearance would 
plead more forcibly in their behalf 
than the loudest eloquence. I shall 
not soon forget their affecting pre- 
sence on a recent occasion, when 
many thousands of the people of the 
north were assembled in their cause 


—when in the intervals of those loud 
and general acclamations which rent 
the air, while their great and unri- 
valled champion, Richard Oastler, 
(whose name is now lisped by thou- 
sands of these infants, and will be 
transmitted to posterity with undi- 
minished gratitude and affection ;)— 
when this friend of the Factory child- 
ren was pleading their cause as he. 
alone can plead it, the repeated 
cheers of a number of shrill voices 
were heard, which sounded like 
echoes to our own; and on looking 
around, we saw several groups of 
little children,'‘amidst the crowd, who 
raised their voices in the fervour of 
hope and exultation, while they heard 
their sufferings commiserated, and, 
as they believed, about to be redress- 
ed. Sir, I still hope, as I did then, 
that their. righteous cause will pre- 
vail. But I haveseenenough to mingle 
apprehension with my hopes. I per- 
ceive the rich and the powerful once 
more leaguing against them, and 
wielding that wealth which these 
children, or such as they, have crea- 
ted, against their cause. I have long 
seen the mighty efforts that are made 
to keep them in bondage, and have 
been deeply affected at their conti- 
nued success; so that I can hardly 
refrain from exclaiming with one of 
old, ‘ I returned, and considered all 
the oppressions that are done under 
the sun, and beheld the tears of such 
as were oppressed, and on the side 
of the oppressors there was power, 
but they had no comforter !’” 
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Cuarp. XX. 


BRINGING UP LEE-WAY. 


Sleep, gentle.sleep — 


Wiit thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains, 


In eri 


le of the rude imperious surge, 


And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
in 


With deaf’ning clamours 


slippery shrouds, 


That with the hurly, death itself awakes— 
Canst thou, oh partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sez-boy in an hour so rude ? 


AFTER dinner we carried on very 
much as usual, although the events 
of the previous day had their natural 
effect; there was little mirth, and no 
loud laughter. Once more we ail 
turned in, the calm still continuing, 
and next morning after breakfast, 
friend Aaron took to the Log again. 

“ Let mesee,—‘ Heligoland light— 
northand by west’—so many leagues. 
All leather and prunella to me, 
Tom—‘ wind baffling—weather hazy 
—Lady Passengers on deck for the 
first time.’ What! the plump lit- 
tle partridges formerly mentioned, 
Tom?” I nodded. 

“ Arrived in the Downs—ordered 
by signal from the guard-ship to 
proceed to Portsmouth. Arrived at 
Spithead—ordered to fit to receive 
a general officer, and six pieces of 
field artillery, and a Spanish Eccle- 
siastic, the Canon of ——.” 

“ Plenty of great guns, Tom, at 
any rate—a regular park of ar- 
tillery. Pray, what was the calibre 
of the Spanish Priest ?—was he a 
long gun, or a short gun, a brass can- 
non, or a carronade ?” 

“He was a very pleasant, stout 
little man,” said I. 

“Oh—a bomb I suppose.” 

“ Received General **** and his 
wife, and Aid-de-camp, and two 
poodle-dogs, one white man-servant, 
one black ditto, and the Canon of 
, and the six nine-pound field- 
pieces, and sailed for the Cove of 
Cork. 

“ It was blowing hard as we stood 
in for the Old Head of Kinsale— 
pilot boat breasting the foaming 
surge like a sea gull—‘ Carrol Cove’ 
in her tiny mainsail—pilot jumped 
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into the main channel—bottle of 
rum swung by the lead line into the 
boat—all very clever. 

“ Ran in, and. anchored under 
Spike Island. A line-of-battle ship, 
and three frigates, and a number of 
merchantmen at anchor—men of war 
lovely craft—bands playing—a good 
deal of the pomp and circumstance 
of war. In the evening, Mr Tree- 
nail, the second lieutenant, sent for 
me. 

“*Mr Cringle, said he, ‘ you’ 
have an uncle in Cork, I believe ?” 

“T said I had. a 

“*Tam going there on duty to- 
night; I daresay, if you asked the 
Captain to let you accompany me, 
he would do so.’ This was too good 
an offer not to be taken advantage 
of. I plucked up courage, made my 
bow, asked leave, and got it ; and the 
evening found my friend, the lieute- 
nant, and myself, after a ride of three 
hours, during which I, for one, had 
my bottom sheathing grievously 
rubbed, and a considerable bothera- 
tion at crossing the Ferry at Passage, 
safe in our Inn at Cork. I soon 
found out that the object of my su- 
perior officer was to gain informa- 
tion amongst the crimp shops, where 
ten men who had run from one of 
the West Indiamen, waiting at Cove 
for convoy, were stowed away, but 
I was not let farther into the secret ; 
so I set out to pay my visit, and 
after passing a pleasant evening 
with my friends, Mr and Mrs Job 
Cringle, the Lieutenant dropped in 
upon us about nine o’clock. He 
was heartily welcomed, and under 
the plea of our being obliged to re- 
turn to the ship early next morning, 
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we soon took leave, and returned to 


the Inn. As I was turning into the 
public room, the door was open. I 
could see it full of blowsy-faced 
monsters, glimmering and jabber- 
ing, through the mist of hot brandy, 

og, and gin twist ; with poodle 

enjamins, and great-coats, and 
cloaks of all sorts and sizes, steam- 
ing on their pegs, with barcelonas 
and comforters, and damp travelling 
caps of seal-skin, and blue cloth, 
and tartan, arranged above the same. 
Nevertheless, such a society in my 
juvenile estimation, during my short 
escapade from the middy’s berth, had 
its charms, and I was rolling in with 
a tolerable swagger, when Mr Tree- 
nail pinched my arm. 

“¢ Mr Cringle, come here, into my 
room.’ 

“ From the way in which he spoke, 
I imagined, in my innocence, that 
his room was at my elbow; but no 
such thing—we had to ascend along, 
and not overclean staircase, to the 
fourth floor, before we were shewn 
into a miserable little double-bedded 
room. So soon as we had entered, 
the Lieutenant shut the door. 

“¢ Tom, said he, ‘I have taken a 
fancy to you, and therefore I applied 
for leave to bring you with me; but 
I must expose you to some danger, 
and, I will allow, not altogether in 
a very creditable way either. You 
must enact the spy for a short space.’ 
I did not like the notion certainly, 
but I had little time for considera- 
tion. 

“¢ Here,’ he continued—‘ here is 
a bundle. He threw it on the 
floor. ‘ You must rig in the clothes 
it contains, and make your way into 
the celebrated crimp shop in the 
neighbourhood, and pick up all the 
information you can regarding the 
haunts of the pressable men at Cove, 
especially with regard to the ten sea- 
men, who have run from the West 
Indiaman we left below. You know 
the Admiral has forbidden pressing 
in Cork, so you must contrive to 
frighten the blue jackets down to 
Cove, by representing yourself as 
an apprentice of one of the mer- 
chant vessels, who had run from 
his indentures, and that you had nar- 
rowly escaped from a press-gang this 
very night here.’ 

“JT made no scruples, but forth- 
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with arrayed myself in the slops con - 
tained in the bundle; in a second- 
hand pair of shag trowsers.”— 
“ Tom,” said Aaron, “ that was very 
abominable” — “ Red flannel shirt, 
coarse blue cloth jacket, and no 
waistcoat. 

“¢ Now, said Mr Treenail, ‘ stick 
a quid of tobacco into your cheek, 
and take the cockade out of your 
hat; or stop, leave it, and ship this 
stripped woollen night-cap so, and 
come along with me.’ 

“ We left the house, and walked 
half a mile down what we call a Key, 
but an Irishman a Kay, and with 
some shew of reason surely, when 
we both spell it Quay.”—*“ Bah!” 
quoth Bang—“ trash.” 

“ Presently we arrived before a 
kind of low grog-shop—a bright 
lamp was flaring in the breeze at the 
door, one of the panes of the glass of 
it being broken. 

“ Before I entered, Mr Treenail took 
me to one side, ‘Tom, Tom Cringle, 
you must go into this crimp shop, 
pass yourself off for an apprentice of 
the Guava, bound for Trinidad, and 
pick up all the knowledge you can 
regarding the whereabouts of the 
men, for we are, as you know, cruelly 
ill manned, and must replenish as we 
best may.’ I entered the house, 
after having agreed to rejoin my su- 
rw officer, so soon as 1 considered 

had obtained my object. 1 rapped 
at the inner door, in which there 
was a small unglazed aperture cut, 
about four inches square ; and I now, 
for the first time, perceived that a 
strong glare of light was cast into 
the lobby, where I stood, by a large 
argand, with a brilliant reflector, that 
like a magazine lantern had been 
morticed into the bulkhead, at a 
height of about two feet above the 
door in which the spy- hole was cut. 
My first signal was not attended to; 
I rapped again, and looking round I 
noticed Mr. Treenail flitting back- 
wards and forwards across the door- 
way, in the rain, with his pale face 
and his sharp nose, with the spark- 
ling drop at the end on’t, glancing in 
the light of the lamp. I heard a step 
within, and a very pretty face now 
appeared at the wicket. 

“ «Who are you saking here, an 
please ye?’ 

“¢ No one in particular, my dear, 
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but if you don’t let me in, I shall be 
lodged in jail before five minutes be 
over.’ 

«1 can’t help that, young man,’ 
said she; ‘ but where are ye from, 
darling ? 

“ ¢ Hush!—I am run from the 
Guava, now lying at the Cove.’ 

“¢ Oh,’ said my beauty, ‘come in; 
and she opened the door, but still 
kept it on the chain in such a way, 
that although by bobbing, I creeped 
and slid in beneath it, yet a common- 
sized man could not possibly have 
squeezed himself through. The in- 
stant I entered, the door was once 
more banged to, and the next mo- 
ment I was ushered into the kitchen, 
a room about fourteen feet square, 
with a well-sanded floor, a huge 
dresser on one side, and over against 
it a respectable shew of pewter dishes 
in racks against the wall. There was 
along stripe of a deal table in the 
middle of the room—but no table- 
cloth—at the bottom of which sat a 
large, bloated, brandy, or rather 
whisky-faced savage, dressed in a 
shabby great-coat of the hodden 
grey worn by the Irish peasantry, 
dirty swandown vest, and greasy 
corduroy breeches, worsted stock- 
ings, and well-patched shoes ; he was 
smoking a long pipe. Around the 
table sat about a dozen seamen, from 
whose wet jackets and trowsers the 
heat of the blazing fire, that roared 
up the chimney, sent up a smoky 
steam that cast a halo round the 
lamp,~which stank abominably of 
coarse whale oil, and depending from 
the roof, hung down within two feet 
of the table. They were, generally 
speaking, hard weatherbeaten-look- 
ing men, and the greater proportion 
half, or more than half drunk. When 
I entered, I walked up to the land- 
lord. 

“<Yo ho, my young un, whence 
and whither bound, my hearty ?” 

“* The first don’t signify much to 
you,’ said I, ‘seeing 1 have where- 
withal in the locker to pay my shot; 
and as to the second, of that here- 
after; so, old boy, let’s have some 
grog, and then say if you can ship 
me with one of them colliers that are 
lying alongside the quay ?” 

‘** My eye, what a Jot of brass that 
small chap has!’ grumbled mine host. 
‘ Why, my lad, we shall see to-mor- 
row morning; but you gammons so 
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bad about the rhino, that we must 
prove you a bit; so, Kate, my dear» 
—to the pretty girl who had let me 
in—‘ score a pint of rum against 
——Why, what is your name ?” 

“« What’s that to you?’ rejoined I, 
‘ let’s have the drink, and don’t doubt 
but the shiners shall be forthcoming.’ 

“¢ Hurrah!’ shouted the party, most 
of them now very tipsy. Sothe rum 
was produced forthwith, and as I 
lighted a pipe and filled a glass of 
swizzle, I struck in, ‘ Messmates, I 
hope, you have all shipped ?” 

“«No, we han’t, said some of 
them. 

“ * Nor shall we be in any hurry, 
boy,’ said others. 

“*Do as you please, but I shall, 
as soon as I can, [ know; and I re- 
commend all of you making your- 
selves scarce to-night, and keeping 
a bright look-out.’ 

“ « Why, boy, why ? 

“¢ Simply because I have just 
escaped a press-gang, by bracing 
sharp up at the corner of the street, 
and shoving into this dark alley here.’ 

“This called forth another volley 
of oaths and unsavoury exclamations, 
and all was bustle and confusion, and 
packing up of bundies, and settling 
of reckonings. 

“¢* Where,’ said one of the seamen, 
‘ where do you go to, my lad?” 

“* Why, if I can’t get shipped to- 
night, I shall trundle down to Cove 
immediately, so as to cross at Pas- 
sage before daylight, and take my 
chance of shipping with some of the 
outward-bound that are to sail, if the 
wind holds, the day after to-morrow. 
There is to be no pressing when 
blue Peter flies at the fore—and that 
was hoisted this afternoon, I know, 
and the foretopsail will be loose to- 
morrow.’ 

“<«D—n my wig, but the small 
chap is right,’ roared one. 

“*Pve a bloody great mind to go 
down with him,’ stuttered another, 
after several unavailing attempts to 
weigh from the bench, where he had 
brought himself to anchor. 

“* Hurrah!’ yelled a third, as he 
hugged me, and nearly suffocated me 
with his maudling caresses, ‘I trun- 
dies wid you too, my darling, by the 
piper.” 

“* Have with you, boy—have with 
you,’ shouted half-a-dozen other 
voices, while each stuck his oaken 
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Mn through the handkerchief that 
held his bundle, and shouldered it, 
clapping his straw or tarpaulin hat, 
with a slap on the crown, on one 
side of his head, and staggering and 
swaying about under the influence 
of the poteen, and slapping his thigh, 
as he bent double, laughing like to 
split himself, till the water ran over 
his cheeks from his drunken half- 
shut eyes, and while jets of tobacco 
juice were squirting in all directions. 

“ I paid the reckoning, urging the 
party to proceed all the while, and 
indicating Pat Doolan’s at the Cove 
as a good rendezvous; and promising 
to overtake them before they reached 
Passage, I parted company at the 
corner of the street, and rejoined the 
lieutenant. 

“ Next morning we spent in look- 
ing about the town. Cork is a fine 
town—contains seventy thousand 
inhabitants, more or less”—“ Safe 
in that, Tom,” quoth Aaron—“ and 
three hundred thousand pigs, driven 
by herdsmen, with coarse grey 
great-coats. They are not so hand- 


some as those in England, where 
the legs are short, and tails curly; 
here the legs are long, the flanks 


sharp and thin, and tails long and 
straight.” 

“Which party do you here speak 
of, Tom—the pigs or grey-coated 
drivers ?” 

* Allons |” 

“ All classes speak with a deuced 
brogue, and worship graven images, 
arrived at Cove to a late dinner.” 

“ Compendious enough this,” said 
our critic. “Could they find no graven 
images to bow down before, except 
those who had arrived at Cove toa 
late dinner ?” 

“ Nonsense,” said Wagtail, “ do get 
on, Aaron.” He continued— 

“It was about half-past ten o’clock, 
and I was preparing to turn in, when 
the master at arms called down to 
me,— 

“* Mr Cringle, you are wanted in 
the gun-room.’ 

“1 put on my jacket again, and 
immediately proceeded thither, and 
on my way [| noticed a group of 
seamen, standing on the starboard 
gangway, dressed in pea jackets, un- 
der which, by the light of a lantern, 
carried by one of them, I could see 
they were all armed with pistol and 
eutlass. They appeared in great 
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glee, and as they made way for me, 
could hear one fellow whisper, 
‘ There goes the little beagle.’ When 
I entered the gun-room, the first 
lieutenant, master, and purser, were 
sitting smoking and enjoying them- 
selves over a glass of cold grog—the 
gunner taking the watch on deck— 
the doctor was piping any thing but 
mellifluously on the double flageolet, 
while the Spanish Priest, and Aide- 
de-Camp to the General, were play- 
ing at chess, and wrangling in bad 
French. I could hear Mr Treenail 
rumbling and stumbling in his State- 
room, as he accoutred himself ina 
jacket similar to those of the armed 
boat’s crew whom [ had passed, and 
presently he stepped into the. gun- 
room, armed also with cutlass and 
pistol. 

“* Mr Cringle, get ready to go in 
the boat with me, and bring your 
arms with you.’ 

“T now knew whereabouts he was, 
and that my Cork friends were the 
quarry at which we aimed. I did 
as I was ordered, and we immedi- 
ately pulled on shore, where, lea- 
ving two strong fellows in charge of 
the boat, with instructions to fire 
their pistols and shove off a couple 
of boat-lengths, should any suspi- 
cious circumstance, indicating an at- 
tack, take place, we separated, likea 
pulk of Cossacks coming tothe charge, 
but without the hourah, with orders 
to meet before Pat Doolan’s door, 
as speedily as our legs could carry 
us. We had landed about a cable’s- 
length to the right of the high preci- 
pitous bank—up which we stole in 
straggling parties—on which that 
abominable congregation of the most 
filthy huts ever pig grunted in, is si- 
tuated, called the Holy Ground. Pat 
Doolan’s domicile was in a little dirty 
lane, about the middle of the village. 
Presently ten strapping fellows, in- 
cluding the lieutenant, were before 
the door, each man with his stretch- 
erin his hand. It was a very tem- 
pestuous, although moonlight night, 
occasionally clear, with the moon- 
beams at one moment sparkling 
brightly in the small ripples on the 
filthy puddles before the door, and 
on the gem-like water-drops that 
hung from the eaves of the thatched 
roof, and lighting up the dark statue- 
like figures of the men, and casting 
their long shadows strongly against 
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the mud wall of the house; at an- 
other, a black cloud, as it flew across 
her disk, cast every thing into deep 
shade, while the only noise we heard 
was the hoarse dashing of the dis- 
tant surf, rising and failing on the 
fitful gusts of the breeze. We tried 
the door. It was fast. 

«* Surround tie house, men,’ said 
the lieutenant, in a whisper. He 
rapped loudly. ‘ Pat Doolan, my 
man, open your door, will ye?’ No 
answer. ‘ If you don’t, we shall 
make free to break it open, Patrick, 
dear.’ 

“ All this while the light of a fire, 
or of candles, streamed through the 
joints of the door. The threat at 
length appeared to have the desired 
effect. A poor decrepid old man un- 
did the bolt and let usin. ‘ Ohona 
ree! Ohonaree! What make you 
all this boder for—come you to help 
us to wake poor ould Kate there, 
and bring you the whisky wid you?’ 

“ ¢ Old man, where is Pat Doolan ?’ 
said the lieutenant. 

“*Gone to borrow whisky, to wake 
ould Kate, there;—the howling will 
begin whenever Mother Doncannon 
and Mistress Conolly come over 
from Middleton, and I look for dem 
every minute.’ 

“There was no vestige of any living 
thing in the miserable hovel, except 
the old fellow. On two low trestles, 
in the middle of the floor, lay a cof- 
fin with the lid on, on the top of 
which was stretched the dead body 
of an old emaciated woman in her 
grave-clothes, the quality of which 
was much finer than one could have 
expected to have seen in the midst 
of the surrounding squalidness. The 
face of the corpse was uncovered, 
the hands were crossed on the breast, 
and there was a plate of salt on the 
stomach. 

“An iron cresset, charged with 
coarse rancid oil, hung from the roof, 
the dull smoky red light flickering 
on the dead corpse, as the breeze 
streamed in through the door and 
numberless chinks in the walls, 
making the cold, rigid, sharp fea- 
tures appear to move, and glimmer, 
and gibber as it were, from the 
changing shades. Close to the head, 
there was a small door opening into 
an apartment of some kind, but the 
coffin was placed so near it, that one 
could not pass between the body 
and the door. 
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*** My good man,’ said Treenail, to 
the solitary mofirner, ‘I must beg 
leave to remove the body a bit, and 
have the goodness to open that door.’ 

“* Door, yere honour ! It’s no door 
o’ mine—and it’s not opening that 
same, that old Phil Carrol shall 
busy himself wid’ 

“¢* Transom,’ said Mr Treenail, 
quick and sharp, ‘ remove the body.’ 
lt was done. 

***Cruel heavy the old dame is, sir, 
for all her wasted appearance,’ said 
one of the men. 

“The lieutenant now ranged the 
press-gang against the wall fronting 
the door, and stepping into the mid- 
dle of the room, drew his pistol and 
cocked it. ‘ Messmates,’ he sung 
out, as if addressing the sculkers in 
the other room, ‘I know you are 
here—the house is surrounded—and 
unless you open that door now, by 
the powers, but I’ll fire slap into you.’ 
There was a bustle, and a rumbling 
tumbling noise within. ‘ My lads, 
we are now sure of our game,’ sung 
out Treenail, with great animation. 
‘ Sling that clumsy bench there.’ 
He pointed to an oaken form about 
eight feet long, and nearly three 
inches thick. To produce a two-inch 
rope, and junk it into three lengths, 
and rig the battering-ram, was the 
work of an instant. ‘ One, two, 
three”—and bang the door flew 
open, and there were our men stow- 
ed away, each sitting on the top of 
his bag, as snug as could be, although 
looking very much like condemned 
thieves. We bound eight of them, 
and thrusting a stretcher across their 
backs, under their arms, and lashing 
the fins to the same by good stout 
lanyards, we were proceeding to 
stump our prisoners off to the boat, 
when, with the innate devilry that I 
have inherited, I know not how, but 
the original sin of which has more 
than once nearly cost me my life, I 
said, without addressing my superior 
officer, or any one else, directly,—‘ I 
should like now to scale my pistol 
through that coffin. If I miss, 1 can’t 
hurt the old woman; and an eyelet 
hole in the coffin itself, will only be 
an act of civility to the worms.’ ” 

“T am ashamed of that part of the 
record, Mr Bang. Pray draw your 
pen through it.” 

“ Pen!” said he—“ why, I have 
none at hand, Tom, and if I had, I 
would not expunge it. I would leave 
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it in your  eornang to satisfy your con- 
science, if you can do so, by draw- 
ing your pen through it yourself—a 
bad sentiment, and cruel under the 
circumstances, Cringle—but, come 
a 

“IT lookedtowards my superior offi- 
cer, who answered me with a know- 
ing shake of the head. I advanced, 
while all was silent as death—the 
sharp click of the pistol lock now 
struck acutely on my own ear. I pre- 
sented, when—crash—the lid of the 
coffin, old woman and all, was dash- 
ed off in an instant, the corpse flying 
up in the air, and then falling heavily 
on the floor, rolling over and over, 
while a tall handsome fellow, in his 
stripped flannel shirt and blue trow- 
sers, and the sweat pouring down over 
his face in streams, sat up in the shell. 


“* All right, said Mr Treenail,—- 


* help him out of his berth.’ 

7 He was pinioned like the rest, and 
forthwith we walked them all off to 
the beach. By this time there was 
an unusual bustle inthe Holy Ground, 
and we could hear many an anathe- 
ma, curses, not loud but deep, ejacu- 
lated from many a half-opened door 
as we passed along. We reached the 
boat, and time it was we did so, for 
a number of stout fellows, who had 
followed us in a gradually increasing 
crowd, until they amounted to forty 
at the fewest, now nearly surround- 
ed us, and kept closing in. As the 
last of us jumped into the boat, they 
made a rush, so that if we had not 
shoved off with the speed of light, I 
think it very likely that we should 
have been overpowered. However, 
we reached the ship in safety, and 
the day following we weighed, and 
stood out to sea with our convoy. 

“ A line-of-battle ship led—and two 
frigates and three sloops of our class 
were stationed on the outskirts of 
the fleet, whipping them inas it were. 
Nothing particular happened for 
three weeks. We made Madeira in 
fourteen days, looked in, but did not 
anchor.” 

“Ahem, ahem,” said Aaron—‘su- 
perb island—magnificent mountains 
—white town,’—and all very fine 
I make no doubt,” as he read on. 

“On this evening, (we had by 
this time progressed into the trades, 
and were within three hundred miles 
of Barbadoes, ) the sun had set bright 
and clear, after a most beautiful day, 
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and we were bowling along right 
before it, rolling like the very devil ; 
but there was no moon, and although 
the stars sparkled brilliantly, yet it 
was dark, and as we were the stern- 
most of the men-of-war, we had the 
task of whipping in the sluggards. 
It was my watch on deck. A gun from 
the Commodore, who shewed a 
number of lights. ‘ What is that, Mr 
Kennedy ? said the Captain to the 
old gunner.—‘ The Commodore has 
made the night signal for the stern- 
most ships to make more sail and 
close, sir.’ We repeated the signal— 
and stood on hailing the dullest of 
the merchantmen in our neighbour- 
hood to make more sail, and firing 
a musket-shot now and then over the 
more distant of them. By and by we 
saw a large West-Indiaman suddenly 
haul her wind, and stand across our 
bows. 

“* Forward there, sung out Mr 
Splinter, ‘ stand by to fire a shot at 
that fellow from the boat gun if he 
does not bear up. What can he be 
after ?—Sergeant Armstrong,’ to a 
marine, who was standing close by 
him, in the waist ;—‘ get a musket, 
and fire over him.’ It was done, and 
the ship immediately bore up on her 
course again; we now — along- 
side of him on his larboard quarter. 

“ * Ho, the ship, a hoy !’—* Hillo!’ 
was the reply. ‘ Make more sail, sir, 
and run into the body of the fleet, or 
I shall fire into you; why don’t you, 
sir, keep in the wake of the Commo- 
dore ? No answer. 

“* What meant you by hauling 
your wind just now, sir ?” 

“*Yesh, Yesh,’ at length responded 
a voice from the merchantman. 

‘ ¢ Something wrong here,’ said Mr 
Splinter. ‘ Back your maintopsail, 
sir, and hoist a light at the peak; I 
shall send a boat on board of you. 
Boatswain’s mate, pipe away the 
crew of the jolly boat.’ We also 
backed our maintopsail, and were in 
the act of lowering down the boat, 
when the officer rattled out. ‘ Keep 
all fast, with the boat; I can’t com- 
prehend that chap’s manceuvres for 
the soul of me. He has not hove-to.’ 
Once more we were within pistol- 
shot of him. ‘ Why don’t you heave- 
to, sir?’ All silent. 

“ Presently we could perceive a 
confusion and noise of strugglin 
on board, and angry voices, as i 
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people were trying to force their 
way up the hatchways from below ; 
and a heavy thumping on the deck, 
and a creaking of the blocks, and 
rattling of the cordage, while the 
mainyard was first braced one way, 
and then another, as if two parties 
were striving for the mastery. At 
length a voice hailed distinctly. ‘ We 
are captured by a ——’ A sudden 
sharp cry, and a splash overboard, 
told of some fearful deed. 

“* We are taken by a privateer, or 
pirate, sung out another voice. This 
was followed by a heavy crunching 
blow, as when the spike of a butcher's 
axe is driven through a bullock’s 
forehead deep into the brain. 

“ By this the captain was on deck, 
all hands had been called, and the 
word had been passed to clear away 
two of the foremost carronades on 
the starboard side, and to load them 
with grape. 

** On board there—get below, all 
you of the English crew, as I shall 
fire with grape.’ 

“ The hint was now taken. The ship 
at length came to the wind—we 
rounded to, under her lee—and an 
armed boat, with Mr Treenail, and 
myself, and sixteen men, with cut- 
lasses, were sent on board. 

“We jumped on deck, and at the 
gangway: Mr Treenail stumbled, and 
ell over the dead body ef a man, no 
doubt the one who had hailed last, 
with his scull cloven to the eyes, 
and a broken cutlass blade sticking 
in the gash. We were immediately 
accosted by the mate, who was 
lashed down toa ringbolt close by 
the bits, with his hands tied at the 
wrists by sharp cords, so tightly, 
that the blood was spouting from 
beneath his nails. . 

“* We have been surprised by a 
privateer schooner, sir; the lieutenant 
of her, and twelve men, are now in 
the cabin,’ 

“Where are the rest of the crew?” 

“¢ All secured in the forecastle, 
except the second mate and boat- 
swain, the men who hailed you just 
now; the last was knocked on the 
head, and the former was stabbed 
and thrown overboard.’ 

“ We immediately released the 
men, eighteen in number, and armed 
them with boarding pikes. ‘ What 
vessel is that astern of us? said 
Treenail to the mate. Before he 
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could answer, a shot from the brig 
tired at the privateer, shewed she 
was broad awake. Next moment 
Captain Deadeye hailed. ‘ Have you 
mastered the prize crew, Mr Tree- 
nail ?’—*‘ Aye, aye, sir. —‘ Then keep 
your course, aud keep two lights 
hoisted at your mizen peak during 
the night, and blue Peter at the main- 
topsail yardarm; when the day 
breaks, I shall’ haul my wind after 
the suspicious sail in your wake.’ 

“ Another shot, and another, from 
the brig. By this the lieutenant had 
descended to the cabin followed by 
his people, while the merchant crew 
once more took charge of the ship, 
crowding sail into the body of the 
fleet. 

“TI followed him close, pistol and 
cutlass in hand, and I shall never for- 
get the scene that presented itself 
when I entered. The cabin was that 
of a vessel of five hundred tons, ele- 
gantly fitted up; the panels were 
filled with crimson cloth, and gold 
mouldings, with superb damask 
hangings before the stern windows 
and the side berths, and brilliantly 
lighted up by two large swinging 
lamps hung from the deck above, 
which were reflected from, and mul- 
tiplied in, several plate glass mirrors 
in the panels. In the recess, which 
in cold weather had been occupied 
by the stove, now stood a splendid 
cabinet piano, the silk corresponding 
with the crimson cloth of the panels ; 
it was open, a Leghorn bonnet with 
a green veil, a parasol, and two ong 
white gloves, as if recently pulled off, 
lay on it, with the very mould of the 
hands in them. 

“The rudder case was particularly 
beautiful ; it was a richly carved and 
gilded palm-tree, the stem painted 
white, and interlaced with golden 
fretwork, like the lozenges of a pine- 
apple, while the leaves spread up 
and abroad on the roof. 

“The table was laid for supper, 
with cold meat, and wine, and a 
profusion of silver things, all spark- 
ling brightly; but it was in great 
disorder, wine spilt, and glasses 
broken, and dishes with meat upset, 
and knives, and forks, and spoons, 
scattered all about. She was evi- 
dently one of those London West 
Indiamen, on board of which I knew 
there was much splendour and prea 
comfort. But, alas! the hand of law- 
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less violence had been there. The 
captain lay across the table, with his 
head hanging over the side of it next 
tous,and unable to help himself, with 
his hands tied behind his back, and 
a gag in his mouth; his face purple 
from the blood running to his head, 
and the white of his eyes turned up, 
while his loud stertorous breathing 
but too clearly indicated the rupture 
of a vessel on the brain. 

“He was a stout portly man, and 
although we released him on the in- 
stant, and had him bled, and threw 
water on his face, and did all we 
could for him, he never spoke after- 
wards, and died in half an hour. 

“Four gentlemanly-looking men 
were sitting at table, lashed to their 
chairs, pale and trembling, while 
six of the most ruffian-looking 
scoundrels I ever beheld, stood on 
the opposite side of the table in a row 
fronting us, with the light from the 
lamps shining full on them. Three 
of them were small, but very square 
mulattoes; one was a South Ameri- 
can Indian, with the square high- 
boned visage, and long, lank, black 
glossy hair of his cast. These four 


had no clothing besides their trow- 


sers, and stood with their arms 
folded, in all the calmness of despe- 
rate men, caught in the very fact of 
some horrible atrocity, which they 
knew shut out all hope of mercy. 
The two others were white French- 
men, tall, bushy-whiskered, sallow 
desperadoes, but still, wonderful to 
relate, with, if I may so speak, the 
manners of gentlemen. One of them 
squinted, and had a hair-lip, which 
gave him a horrible expression. They 
were dressed in white trowsers and 
shirts, yellow silk sashes round their 
waists, and a sort of blue uniform jac- 
kets, blue Gasconcaps,with the peaks, 
from each of which depended a large 
bullion tassel, hanging down on one 
side of their heads. The whole party 
had apparently made up their minds 
that resistance was vain, for their 
— and cutlasses, some of them 

loody, had all been laid on the table, 
with the buts and handles towards 
us, contrasting horribly with the glit- 
tering equipage of steel, and crystal, 
and silver things, on the snow-white 
damask table-cloth. They were im- 
mediately seized, and ironed, to which 
they submitted in silence. We next 
released the passengers, and were 
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overpowered with thanks, one dan- 
cing, one crying, one laughing, and 
another praying. But, merciful Hea- 
ven! what an object met our eyes ! 
Drawing aside the curtain that con- 
cealed asofa, fitted intoa recess, there 
Jay, more dead than alive, a tall and 
most beautiful girl, her head resting 
on her left arm, her clothes dishe- 
velled and torn, blood on her bosom, 
and foam on her mouth, with her 
long dark hair loose and dishevelled, 
and covering the upper part of her 
deadly pale face, through which 
her wild sparkling black eyes, pro- 
truding from their sockets, glanced 
and glared with the fire of a ma- 
niac’s, while her blue lips kept gib- 
bering an incoherent prayer one mo- 
ment, and the next imploring mercy, 
as if she had still been in the hands 
of those who knew not the name; 
and anon, a low hysterical laugh 
made our very blood freeze in our 
bosoms, which soon ended in a long 
dismal yell, as she rolled off the 
couch upon the hard deck, and lay 
in a dead faint. 

“ Alas the day! a maniac she was 
from that hour. She was the only 
daughter of the murdered master of 
the ship, and never awoke in her un- 
clouded reason, to the fearful con- 
sciousness of her own dishonour and 
her parent’s death.” 

“ Tom,” said Bang, “ that is a me- 
lancholy affair, I can’t read any more 
of it. What followed? Tell us.” 

“ Why the Torch captured the 
schooner, sir, and we left the priva- 
teer’s men at Barbadoes to meet their 
reward, and several of the merchant 
sailors were turned over to the guard- 
ship, to prove the facts in the first 
instance, and to serve his Majesty as 
impressed men in the second.” 

“‘ Ah,” said Aaron again, “ melan- 
choly indeed, and but scrimp mea- 
sure of justice to the poor ship’s 
crew. But let us get on.” 

“ Anchored at Carlisle Bay, Bar- 
badoes.—Town seemed built of cards 
—black faces—showy dresses of 
the negroes—dined at Mr C-——’s 
—capital dinner—little breeze mill 
at the end of the room, that pumped 
a solution of saltpetre and water into 
a trough of tin, perforated with small 
holes, below which, and exposed to 
the breeze, were ranged the wine and 
liqueurs, all in cotton bags; the wa- 
ter then flowed into a well, where 
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the pump was stepped, and thus was 
again pumped up and kept circula- 
ting.” 

2 Deuced good contrivance that 
same, ah,” said Gelid. 

** Landed the artillery, the sol- 
diers, officers, and the Spanish Ca- 
non.” 

“Oh, discharged the whole bat- 
tery, eh ?”’ said Aaron. 

“Next morning, weighed at day- 
dawn, and soon lost sight of the 
bright blue waters of Carlisle Bay, and 
the smiling fields and tall cocoa-nut 
trees of the beautiful island. In a 
week after we arrived off the east end 
of Jamaica, and that same evening, 
in obedience to the orders of the ad- 
miralonthe Windward Island station, 
we hove to in Bull Bay, in order 
to land despatches, and secure our 
tithe of the crews of the merchant- 
vessels bound for Kingston, and the 
to leeward, as they passed us. 

e had fallen in with a pilot canoe 
off Morant Bay with four negroes on 
board, who requested us to hoist in 
their boat, and take themall on board, 
as the pilot schooner, to which they 
belonged, had that morning bore up 
for Kingston, and left instructions to 
them to follow her in the first vessel 
appearing afterwards. We did so, 
and now, as it was getting dark, the 
captain came up to Mr Treenail. 

“* Why, Mr Treenail, I think we 
had better heave to for the night, 
and in this case I shall want you to 
go in the cutter to Port Royal to de- 
liver the despatches on board the flag- 
ship.’ 

“<7 don’t think the admiral will be 
at Port Royal, sir, responded the 
lieutenant; ‘and, if I might suggest, 
those black chaps have offered to 
take me ashore here on the Palisa- 
does, a narrow spit of land, not above 
one hundred yards across, that di- 
vides the harbour from the ocean, 
and to haul the canoe across, and 
take me to the agent’s house in King- 
ston, who will doubtless frank me up 
to the Pen, where the Admiral re- 
sides, and I shall thus deliver the 
letters, and be back again by day- 
dawn.’ 

“* Not a bad plan,’ said old Dead- 
eye ; ‘ put it in execution, and 1 will 
go below and get the despatches im- 
mediately.’ 

“The canoe was once more hoisted 
out; the three black fellows, the pi- 
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lot of the ship continuing on board, 
jumped into her alongside. 

*** Had you not better take a cou- 
ple of hands with you, Mr Treenail?’ 
said the skipper. 

“*Why,no, sir; [don’t think I shall 
want them, but if you will spare me 
Mr Cringle I will be obliged, in case 
I want any help.’ 

* We shoved off, and as the glowing 
sun dipped under Portland Point, as 
the tongue of Jand that runs out about 
four miles to the southward, on the 
western side of Port Royal harbour, 
is called, we arrived withina hundred 
yards of the Palisadoes. The surf, 
at the particular spot we stecred for, 
did not break on the shore in a roll- 
ing curling wave, as it usually does, 
but smoothed away under the lee of 
a small sandy promontory that ran 
out into the sea, about half a cable’s 
length to windward, and then slid up 
the smooth white sand,without break- 
ing, in a deep clear green swell, for 
the space of twenty yards, gradually 
shoaling until it frothed away in a 
shallow white fringe, that buzzed as 
it receded back into the deep green 
sea, until it was again propelled for- 
ward by the succeeding billow. 

“*Tsay,friend Bungo, how shall we 
manage? Youdon’t mean to swamp 
us in a shove through that surf, do 
you ? said Mr Treenail. 

“* No fear, massa, if you and toder 
leetle man-of-war Buccra, only keep 
dem seat when we rise on de crest 
of de swell dere.’ 

“ We sat quiet enough. Treenail 
was coolness itself, and I aped him 
as well asI could. The loud mur- 
mur—I may as well call it roar of 
the sea—was trying enough as we ap- 
proached, buoyed on the last long 
undulation. 

“ * Now sit still, massa, bote.’ 

** We sank down into the trough, 
and presently were hove forwards 
with g smooth sliding motion up 
on the beach—until, grit, grit, we 
stranded on the cream-coloured sand, 
high and dry. 

“* Now jomp, massa, jomp.’ 

“ We leapt with all our strength, and 
thereby toppled down on our noses ; 
the sea receded, and before the next 
billow approached, we had run the 
canoe twenty yards beyond high wa- 
ter mark. 

“Tt was the work of a very few 
minutes to haul the canoe across the 
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sand- bank, and to launch itonce more 
in the placid waters of the harbour 
of Kingston. We pulled across to- 
wards the town, until we landed at 
the bottom of Hanover Street, the 
lights from the cabin windows of the 
merchantmen glimmering as we pass- 
ed, and the town only discernible from 
a solitary sparkle here and there. 
But the contrast when we landed 
was very striking. We had come 
through the darkness of the night in 
comparative quietness, and in two 
hours, from the time we lad left the 
old Torch, we were transferred from 
her orderly deck to the bustie of a 
crowded town. 

“ One of our crew undertook to be 
the guide to the agent’s house. We 
arrived before it. It was a large 
mansion, and we could see lights 
glimmering in the ground floor, but 
it was gaily lit up aloft. The house 
itself stood back from the street, 
from which it was separated by an 
iron railing. 

“ We knocked at the outer gate, 
but no one answered. At length our 
black guides found out a bell-pull, 
and presently the clang of a bell re- 
sounded throughout the mansion. 
Still no one answered. I pushed 
against the deor, and found it was 
open, and Mr Treenail and myself 
immediately ascended a flight of six 
marble steps, and stood in the lower 

iazza, with the hall, or lower vesti- 

ule, before us. We entered. A 
very well-dressed brown woman, 
who was sitting at her work at a 
small table, along with two young 
girls of the same complexion, in- 
stantly rose to receive us. 

“* Beg pardon,’ said Mr Treenail, 
‘ pray, is this Mr "8 house ?” 

“ © Yes, sir, it is.’ 

*¢ Will you have the goodness to 
say if he be at home ” 

“ «Qh yes, sir, he is dere upon 
dinner wid company, said the lady. 

“ ¢ Well,’ continued the lieutenant, 
‘say to him that an officer of his 
Majesty’ssloop, Torch, is below, with 
despatches for the Admiral.’ 

“Surely, sir—surely,’ the dark 
lady continued—‘ follow me, sir,and 
dat small gentleman, [Thomas Crin- 
gle, Esquire, no less,] him will bet- 
ter follow me too.’ 

“We left the room, and turning to 
the right, landed in the lower piazza 
of the house, fronting the north. A 
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large clumsy stair occupied the east- 
ernmost end, with a massive maho- 
gany balustrade, but the whole af- 
air below was very ill litup. The 
brown lady preceded us, and plant- 
ing herself at the bottom of the stair- 
case, began to shout to some one— 
‘ Toby, Toby—buccra gentleman ar- 
rive, Toby.’ But no Toby responded 
to the call. 

“* My dear madam,’ said Treenail, 
‘I have little time for ceremony. 
Pray usher us up into Mr "8 pre- 
sence.’ 

“<«Den follow me, gentlemen, 
please.’ 

“ Forthwith we all ascended the 
dark staircase, until we reached the 
first landing-place, when we heard a 
noise as of two negroes wrangling 
above us on the dark staircase. 

“© You rascal,’ sang out one, ‘ take 
dat, larn you, for teal my wittal’— 
then a sharp crack, as if he had 
smote the culprit across the pate; 
whereupon, like a shot, a black fel- 
low, in a handsome livery, trundled 
down, pursued by another servant 
with a large silver ladle in his hand, 
with which he was belabouring the 
fugitive over his flint-hard skull, 
right against our hostess, with the 
drumstick of a turkey in his hand, or 
rather in his mouth. ‘ Top, you tief 
—top, you tief—for me piece dat, 
shouted the pursuer. ‘ You dam ras- 
call,’ quoth the dame—but she had 
no time to utter another word before 
the fugitive pitched, with all his 
weight, right against her ; and at the 
very moment another servant came 
trundling down with a large tray full 
of all kinds of meats—and I especial- 
ly remember that two large crystal 
stands of jellies composed part of his 
load—so there we were regularly 
capsized, and caught all of a heap in 
the dark landing-place, half way up 
the stair, and down the other flight 
tumbled our guide, with Mr Treenail 
and myself, and the two blackies, on 
the top of her, rolling in our descent 
over, or rather into another large 
mahogany tray, which had just been 
carried out, with a tureen of turtle- 
soup in it, and a dish of roast-beef, 
and platefuls of land-crabs, and the 
Lord knows what all besides. The 
crash reached the ear of the landlord, 
who was seated at the head of his 
table, in the upper piazza, a long 
gallery about fifty feet long by four- 
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teen wide, and he immediately rose 
and ordered his butler to take a light. 
When he came down to ascertain the 
cause of the uproar, I shall never for- 
get the scene. There was, first of all, 
mine host, a remarkably neat per- 
sonage, —s on the polished ma- 
hogany stair, three steps above his 
servant, who was a very well-dressed 
respectable elderly negro, with a 
candle in each hand; and beneath 
him, on the landing-place, lay two 
trays of viands, broken tureens of 
soup, fragments of dishes, and frac- 
tured glasses, and a chaos of eat» 
ables and drinkables, and table-gear 
scattered all about, amidst which lay 
scrambling my lieutenant and my- 
self, the old brown house-keeper, 
and the two negro servants, all more 
or less covered with gravy and wine 
dregs. However, after a good laugh, 
we all gathered ourselves up, and at 
length we were ushered on the 
scene. Mine host, after stifling his 
laughter the best way he could, 
again sat down at the head of his 
table, sparkling with crystal and 
waxlights, while a superb lamp hung 
overhead. The company was com- 
posed chiefly of naval and military 
men, but there was also a sprink- 
ling of civilians, or muftees, to use 
a West India expression. Most 
of them rose as we entered, and 
after. they had taken a glass of 
wine, and had their laugh at our 
mishap, our landlord retired to one 
side with Mr,Treenail, while I, poor 
little middy as I was, remained 
standing at the end of the room, close 
to the head of the stairs. The gentle- 
man who sat at the foot of the table 
had his back towards me, and was 
not at first aware of my presence. 
But the guest at his right hand, a 
happy-looking, red-faced, well-dress- 
ed man, soon drew his attention to- 
wards me. The party to whom I was 
thus indebted seemed a very jovial- 
looking personage, and appeared tobe 
well known to all hands, and indeed 
the life of the party, for, like Falstaff, 
he was not only witty in himself, 
but the cause of witin others.” 

When he had read thus far, Mr 
Bang looked at me with a sly twin- 
kle of his eye, and a shake of his head. 
* oe you villain! But let me pro- 
ceed.” 


“The gentleman to whom he had 
pointed me out immediately rose, 
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made his bow, ordered a chair, and 
made room for me beside himself, 
where the moment it was known that 
we were direct from home, sucha vol- 
ley of questions was fired offat me, that 
I didnot know which to answer first. 
At length, after Treenail had taken a 
glass or two of wine, the agent start- 
ed him off to the Admiral’s Pen in his 
own gig, and I was desired to stay 
where | was until he returned. 

“ Why, I say, Tom,” again quoth 
Aaron, “I never knew before that 
you were in Jamaica, at the period 
you here write of.” 

“ Why, my dear sir, I scarcely can 
say that I was there, my visit was so 
hurried.” 

“ Hurried !” rejoined he, “hurried 
—by no means, were you not in the 
island for four or five hours? Ah, 
long enough to have authorized your 
writing an anti-slavery pamphlet of 
one hundred and fifty pages.” 

I smiled. 

“ Oh, you may laugh, my boy, but 
it is true—oh what a subject for an 
anti-slavery lecture—listen and be 
instructed,’—here our friend shook 
himself as a bruiser does to ascertain 
that all is right before he throws up 
his guard, and for the first five mi- 
nutes he only jerked his right shoul- 
der this way and his left shoulder 
other way, while his fins walloped 
down against his sides like empty 
sleeves—at length as he warmed— 
he stretched forth his arms like Saint 
Paul in the Cartoon—and although 
he now and then could not help 
sticking his tongue in his cheek, 
still the exhibition was so true and 
so exquisitely comical, that I never 
shall forget it.—* The whole white 
inhabitants of Kingston are luxu- 
rious monsters, living in more than 
Eastern splendour ; and their uni- 
versal practice, during their mag- 
nificent repasts, is to entertain them- 
selves, by compelling their black sere 
vants to belabour each other across 
the pate with silver ladles, and to 
stick drumsticks of turkeys down 
each other’s throats. Merciful heaven! 
—only picture the miserable slaves, 
each with the spaul of a turkey stick- 
ing in his gob; dwell upon that, my 
dearly beloved hearers, dwell upon 
that—and then let those who have 
the atrocious hardihood to do so, 
speak of the kindlinessof the planters’ 
hearts. Kindliness! kindliness, to 
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cram the leg of a turkey down a 
man’s throat, while his yoke-fellow 
in bondage is fracturing his tender 
woolly skull—for all negroes, as is 
well those have craniums, much 
thinner, and more fragile than an egg- 
shell—with so tremendous a weapon 
as a silver ladle? Aye,a silver ladle!!! 
Some people make light of a silver 
ladle as an instrument of punishment 
—it is spoken of as a very slight af- 
fair, and that the blows inflicted by 
it are mere child’s play. If any of 
you, my beloved hearers, labour un- 
der this delusion, and will allow me, 
for your edification, to hammer you 
about the chops with one of the 
aforesaid silver soup-ladies of those 
yellow tyrants, for one little half 
hour, I pledge myself the delusion 
shall be dispelled once and for ever. 
Well then, after this fearful scene has 
continued for, 1 dare not say how 
long—the black butler—ay, the black 
butler, a slave himself—oh, my 
friends, even the black butlers are 
slaves—the very men who minister 
the wine in health which maketh 
their hearts glad, and the castor oil 
in sickness, which maketh them any 
thing but of a cheerful countenance— 
this very black butler is desired, on 

eril of having a drumstick stuck 
into his own gizzard also, and his 
skull fractured by the aforesaid iron 
ladles—red hot, it may be—aye, and 
who shall say they are not full of 
molten lead? yes, molten lead— 
does not our reverend brother Lach- 
rime Roarem say that the ladles might 
have been full of molten lead, and 
what evidence have we on the other 
side, that they were not full of molten 
lead? Why, none atall, none—nothing 
but the oaths of all the naval and 
military officers who have ever served 
in these pestilent settlements; and of 
all the planters and merchants in the 
West Indies, the interested planters 
—those planters who suborn all the 
navy and army to a man—those 
planters whose molasses is but an- 
other name for human blood. (Here 
a large puff and blow, and a swabifi- 
cation of the white handkerchief, 
while the congregation blow a flou- 
rish of trumpets.) My friends— 
(another puff)—my friends—we all 
know, my friends, that bullocks’ blood 
is largely used in the sugar refineries 
in England, but alas! there is no bul- 
locks’ blood used in the refineries in 
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the West Indies. This I will prove 
to you on the oath of six dissenting 
clergymen. No. What then is the 
inference ? Oh, is it not palpable? 
Do you not every day, as jurors, hang 
men oncircumstantial evidence? Are 
not many of yourselves hanged and 
transported every year, on the simple 
fact being proved, of your being found 
stooping down in pity over some poor 
fellow with a broken head, with your 
handsin his breeches’ pockets in order 
to help him up? And can you fail 
to draw the proper inference in the 
present case? Oh, no! no! my 
friends, it is the blood of the Negroes 
that is used in these refining pande- 
moniums—of the poor Negroes, who 
are worth one hundred pounds a- 
piece to their masters, and on whose 
health and capacity for work these 
same planters absolutely and entirely 
depend.” 

Here our friend gathered all his 
energies, and began to roar like a 
perfect bull of Bashan, and to swing 
his arms about like the sails of a 
wind-mill, and to stamp and jump, 
and lollop about with his body as he 
went on. 

“ Well, this butler, this poor black 
butler—this poor black slave butler 
—this poor black Christian slave but- 
ler—for he may have been a Chris- 
tian, and most likely was a Chris- 
tian, and indeed must have been a 
Christian—is enforced, after all the 
cruelties already related, on pain of 
being choked with the leg of a tur- 
key himself, and having molten lead 
poured down his own throat, to do 
what ?—who would not weep ?—to— 
to—to chuck each of his fellow-ser- 
vants, poor miserable creatures! each 
with a bone in his throat, and molten 
lead in his belly, and a fractured 
skull—to chuck them, neck and croup, 
one after another, down a dark stair- 
case, a pitch-dark staircase, amidst a 
chaos of platesand dishes, and the hard- 
est and mostexpensive china, and the 
finest cut crystal—that the wounds in- 
flicted may be the keener—and silver 
spoons, and knives and forks. Yea, - 
my Christian brethren, carving-knives 
and pitchforks right down on the top 
of their brown mistresses, who are 
thereby invariably bruised like the 
clown in the pantomime—at least as 
I am told he is, for J never go to such 
profane places—oh, no !—bruised as 
flat as pancakes, and generally mur- 
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dered outright on the spot. Last of all 
the landlord gets up, and kicks the 
miserable butler himself down after 
his mates, into the very heart of the 
living mass; and this not once and 
away, but every day in the week, 
Sundays not excepted. Oh, my dear, 
dear hearers, can you—can you, with 
your fleshly hearts thumping and 
bumping against your small ribs, for- 
get the black butler, and the mulatto 
concubines, and the pitchforks, and 
the iron ladles full of molten lead ? 
My feelings overpower me, I must 
conclude. - Go in peace, and ponder 
these things in your hearts, and pay 
your sixpences at the doors.—Ezeunt 
omnes, piping their eyes, and blowing 
their noses.” 

Our shouts of laughter interrupted 
our friend, who never moved a 
muscle. Presently he proceeded. 

“The whole party seemed very 
happy, my boon ally was fun itself, 
and I was much entertained with 
the mess he made when any of the 
foreigners at table addressed him 
in French or Spanish. {[ was parti- 
cularly struck with a small, thin, 
dark Spzniard, who told very feel- 
ingly how the very night before, on 
returning home from a party to his 
own lodgings, on passing through 
the piazza, he stumbled against some- 
thing heavy that lay in his grass- 
hammock, which usually hung there. 
He called for a light, when, to his 
horror, he found the body of his old 
and faithful valet lying in it, dead 
and cold, with a knife sticking un- 
der his fifth rib—no doubt intended 
for his master. The speaker was 
Bolivar. About midnight, Mr Tree- 
nail returned, we shook hands with 
Mr ——, and once more shoved 
off; and guided by the lights shewn 
on board the Torch, we were safe 
home again by three in the morning, 
when we immediately made sail, and 
nothing particular happened until 
we arrived within a day’s sail of 
Nassau. It seemed, that about a 
week before, a large American brig, 
bound from Havanna to Boston, had 
been captured in this very channel 
by one of our men-of-war schooners, 
and carried into Nassau. Out of 
this same port of Nassau, New Pro- 
vidence, for their own security the 
Authorities had fitted a small schoon- 
er, carrying six guns, and twenty- 
four men. She was commanded by 
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a very gallant fellow—there is no dis- 
puting that—for ina fine clear night, 
when all the officers were below 
rummaging in their kits for the kill- 
ing things they should array them- 
selves in on the morrow, so as to 
smite the Fair of New Providence to 
the heart at a blow— Whiss—a shot 
flew over our mast-head. 

** A small schooner lying-to right 
a-head, sir,’ sung out the boatswain 
from the forecastle. 

*‘ Before we could beat to quarters, 
another sung between our masts. 
We kept steadily on our course, and 
as we approached our pigmy anta- 
gonist, he bore up. Presently we 
were alongside of him. 

“* Heave to,’ hailed the strange 
sail; ‘ heave to, or I'll sink you.’ 

“ The captain took the trumpet— 
*‘ Schooner, ahoy’—no answer— 
* Damn your blood, sir, if you don’t 
let every thing go by the run this 
instant, I'll fire a broadside. Strike, 
sir, to his Britannic Majesty’s sloop 
Torch.’ 

“ The poor fellow commanding the 
schooner had by this time found out 
his mistake, and immediatelycame on 
board, where, instead of being lauded 
for his gallantry, I am sorry to say 
he was roundly rated for his want of 
discernment in mistaking his Majes- 
ty’s cruiser for a Yankee merchant- 
man. Next forenoon we arrived at 
Nassau.” 

“Ob, confound it,’ said Aaron, 
“T positively shall not read any thing 
about Nassau, as we are so shortly to 
see it. So let me see”—ah—“ Sailed 
for Bermuda, having taken on board 
ten American skippers as prisoners 
of war. 

‘“‘ For the first three days after we 
cleared the Passages, we had fine 
weather. Wind at east south-east ; 
but after that it came on to blow from 
the north-west, and so continued 
without intermission during the 
whole of the passage to Bermuda. 
On the fourth morning after we left 
Nassau, we descried a sail in the 
south-east quarter, and immediately 
made sail in chase. We overhauled 
her about noon; she hove to, after 
being fired at repeatedly; and, on 
boarding her, we found she was a 
Swede from Charleston, bound to 
Havre-de-Grace. All the letters we 
could findjon board were very uncere- 
moniously broken open, and nothing 
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having transpired that could identify 
the cargo as enemy’s property, we 
were bundling over the side, when 
a nautical-looking subject, who had 
attracted my attention from the first, 
put in his oar. 

“* Lieutenant,’ said he, ‘ will you 
allow me to put this barrel of New 
York apples into the boat as a pre- 
sent to Captain Deadeye, from Cap- 
tain *** of the United States navy ?” 

“Mr Treenail bowed, and said he 
would; and we shoved off and got 
on board again, and here there was 
the devil to pay, from the perplexity 
eld Deadeye was thrown into, as to 
whether, here in the heat of the 
American war, he was bound to take 
this American captain prisoner or 
not. I was no party to the eouncils 
of my superiors of course, but the 
foreign ship was finally allowed to 
continue her course. 

“ The next day I had the forenoon 
watch; the weather had lulled un- 
expectedly, nor was there much sea, 
and the deck was all alive, to take 
advantage of the fine b/ink, when the 
man at the mast-head sung out— 
‘ Breakers right a-head, sir.’ 

“¢ Breakers !’ said Mr Splinter, in 
great astonishment. ‘ Breakers!— 
why the man must be mad—I say, 
Jenkins’ —— 

“* Breakers close under the bows,’ 
sung out the boatswain from for- 
ward. 

“*The devil, quoth Splinter, and 
he ran along the gangway, and as- 
cended the forecastle, while I kept 
close to his heels. We looked out 
a-head, and there we certainly did 
see a splashing, and boiling, and 
white mm of the ocean, that un- 
questionably looked very like break- 
ers. Gradually, this splashing and 
foaming appearance took a circular 
whisking shape, as if the clear green 
sea, fora space of a hundred yards 
in diameter, had been stirred about 
by a gigantic invisible spurtie, until 
every thing hissed again; and the 
curious part of it was, that the agi- 
tation of the water seemed to keep 
a-head of us, as if the breeze which 
impe!led us had also floated it on- 
wards. Atlength the whirling circle 
of white foam, ascended higher and 
higher, and then gradually contract- 
ed itself into a spinning black tube, 
which wavered about, for all the 
world, like a gigantic loch-leech, held 
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by the tail between the finger and 
thumb, while it was poking its vast 
snout about in the clouds in search 
of a spot to fasten on. 

“Is the boat gun on the forecastle 
loaded ?’ said Captain Deadeye. 

“<6 It is, sir’ 

“* Then luff a bit—that will do— 
fire.’ 

“The gun was discharged, and 
down rushed the black wavering pil- 
lar in a watery avalanche, and in a 
minute after the dark heaving billows 
rolled over the spot whereout it 
arose, as if no such thing had ever 
been.” 

“ And what was this said troubling 
of the waters, Tom ?” said Aaron. 

** Why, my dear sir, it was neither 
more nor less than a waterspout, 
which again is neither more nor less 
than a whirlwind at sea, which gra- 
dually whisks the water round and 
round, and up and up, as you see 
straws so raised, until it reaches a 
certain height, when it invariably 
breaks.” 

“ Do you mean to say, Tom, that a 
waterspout is not created by some 
next to supernatural exertion of the 
power of the Deity, in order to suck 
up water into the clouds, that they, 
like the wine-skins in Spain, may be 
filled with rain?” 

“ My dear sir, rain is not salt, as it 
must have been if the clouds had 
been leathern bags, and the water of 
the sea carried up in waterspouts; 
rain is the vapours which arise from 
the earth and sea, which being con- 
densed, dis——” 

“ Oh, never mind,” said Bang, 
“ wait till you are made a lecturer 
in the Mechanics’ Institution.” 

He continued,—* The morning af- 
ter the weather was clear and beau- 
tiful, although the wind blew half a 
gale. Nothing particular happened 
until about seven o’clock in the even- 
ing. I happened to have been invi- 
ted to dine with the gunroom officers 
this day, and every thing was going 
on smooth and comfortable, when 
Mr Splinter spoke, ‘I say, master, 
don’t you smell gunpowder ?” 

“* Yes I do,’ said the little master, 
‘ or something deuced like it. 

“ To explain the particular comfort 
of our position, it may be right to 
mention that the magazine of a brig 
sloop is right under the gunroom. 
Three of the American skippers had 
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been quartered on the gunroom mess, 


and they were all at table. Snuff, 
snuff, smelled one, and another sniff- 
led,—‘ Gunpowder, I guess, and in a 
state of ignition.’ 

“* Will you not send for the gun- 
ner, sir ?’ said the third. 

“ Splinter did not like it, I saw, 
and this quailed me. 

“ The captain’s bell rang. ‘ What 
smell of brimstone is that, steward ?” 

“*T really can’t tell,’ said the man, 
trembling from head to foot; * Mr 
Splinter has sent for the gunner, sir.’ 

“* The devil!’ said Deadeye, as he 
hurried on deck. We all followed. 
A search was made. 

“* Some matches have caught in 
the m ine,’ said one. 

“* We shall be up and away like 
sky-rockets,’ said another. 

“ Several of the American masters 
ran out on the jib-boom, coveting the 
temporary security of being so far 
removed from the seat of the ex- 
pected explosion, and all was alarm 
and confusion, until it was ascer- 
tained that two of the boys, little sky- 
larking vagabonds, had stolen some 
pistol cartridges, and had been ma- 
king lightning, as it is called, by huld- 
ing a lighted candle between the fin- 
gers, and putting some loose powder 
into the palm of the hand, and then 
chucking it up into the flame. They 
got a sound flogging, on a very un- 
poetical part of their corpuses, and 
once more the ship subsided into 
her usual orderly discipline. The 
northwester still continued, with a 
clear blue sky, without a cloud over- 
head by day, and bright cold moon 
by night. It blewso hard for the three 
succeeding days, that we could not 
carry more than close-reefed topsails 
to it, and a reefed foresail. Indeed, 
towards six bells in the forenoon 
watch, it came thundering down with 
such violence, and the sea increased 
so much, that we had to hand the 
fore-topsails. 

“ This was by no means an easy 
job. ‘ Ease her a bit,’ said the first 
lieutenant,—‘ there—shake the wind 
out of her sails for a moment, until 
the men get the canvass’ —— whirl, 
a poor fellow pitched off the lee fore- 
yardarm into the sea. ‘ Up with the 
helm—heave him the bight of a rope.’ 
We kept away, but all was confusion, 
until an American midshipman, one 
of the prisoners on board, hove the 
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bight of a rope athim. The man got 
it under his arms, and after hauling 
him along for a hundred yards at the 
least—and one may judge of the ve- 
locity with which he was dragged 
through the water, by the fact that 
it took the united strain of ten pow- 
erful men to get him in—and when 
we did get him on board, pale and 
blue, we found that the running of 
the rope had crushed in his broad 
chest below his arms, as if it had 
been a girl’s waist, cutting into the 
very muscles of his chest and of his 
back, half an inch deep. He had to 
be bled before he could breathe, and 
it was an hour before the circulation 
could be restored, by the joint exer- 
tions of the surgeon and gunroom 
steward, chafing him with hot spirits 
and camphor, after he had been 
stripped and stowed away between 
the blankets in his hammock. 

“ The same afternoon we fell in 
with asmall prize to the squadron in 
the Chesapeake, a dismasted schoon- 
er, manned by a prize crew of a mid- 
shipman and six men. She had a 
signal of distress, an American en- 
sign, with the union down, hoisted 
en the jury-mast, across which there 
was. rigged a solitary lug-sail. It 
was blowing so hard that we had 
some difficulty in boarding her, when 
we found she was a Baltimore pilot- 
boat-built schooner, of about 70 tons 
burden, laden with flour, and bound 
for Bermuda. But three days before, 
in a sudden squall, they had carried 
away both masts, short by the board, 
and the only spar which they had 
been able to rig, was a spare top-mast 
which they had jammed into one of 
the pumps—fortunately she was as 
tight as a bottle—and stayed it the 
best way they could. The captain 
offered to take the little fellow who 
had charge of her, and his crew and 
cargo, on board, and then scuttle her; 
but no—all he wanted was a cask of 
water and some biscuit, and having 
had a glass of grog, he trundled over 
the side again, and returned to his 
desolate command. However, he 
afterwards brought his prize safe in- 
to Bermuda. 

“ The weather still continued very 
rough, but we saw nothing until the 
second evening after this. The fore- 
noon had been even more boisterous 
than any of the preceding, and we 
were all fagged enough with ‘ make 
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sail” and ‘ shorten sail,’ and ‘ all 
hands,’ the whole day through; and 
as the night fell, [ found myself, for 
the fourth time, inthe maintop. The 
men had just lain in from the main- 
topsail yard, when we heard the 
watch, called on deck,—‘ Starboard 
watch, ahoy,—which was a cheery 
sound to us of the larboard, who 
were thus released from duty on 
deck and allowed to go below. 

“ The men were scrambling down 
the weather shrouds, and I was pre- 
paring to follow them, when I jam- 
med my left foot in the grating of 
the top, and capsized on my nose. 
I had been up nearly the whole of 
the previous night, and on deck the 
whole of the day, and actively em- 
ployed too, as during the greatest 
part of it it blew a gale. I stooped 
down in some pain, to see what had 
bolted me to the grating, but I had 
no sooner extricated my foot, than, 
over-worked and over-lfatigued as I 
was, I fell over in the soundest sleep 
that ever I have enjoyed before or 
since, the back of my neck restin 
on a coil of rope, so that my Seal 
hung down within it. 

“ The rain all this time was beating 
on me, andI wasdrenched to theskin. 
I must have slept for two hours or 
so, when I was awakened by a rough 
thump on the side from the stum- 
bling foot of the captain of the top, 
the word having been passed to shake 
a reef out of the topsails, the wind 
having rather suddenly gone down. 
It was done ; and now broad awake, I 
determined not to be caught napping 
again, so I descended, and swung 
myself in on deck out of the main 
rigging, just as Mr Treenail was mus- 
tering the crew at eight bells. When 
I landed on the quarter-deck, there 
he stood abaft the binnacle, with the 
light shining on his face, his glazed 
hat glancing, and the rain-drop spark- 
ling at the brim of it. He had no- 
ticed me the moment I descended. 

“* Heyday, Master Cringle, you 
are surely out of your watch. Why, 
what are you doing here, eh ?” 

* I stepped up to him, and told him 
the truth, that being over-fatigued, I 
had fallen asleep in the top. 

«¢ Well, well, boy,’ said he, ‘ never 
mind, go below, and turn in; if you 
don’t take your rest, you never will 
be a sailor.’ 

“ * But what do you see aloft?’ 
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glancing his eye upwards, and all 
the crew on deck as I passed them 
looked anxiously up amongst the 
rigging, as if wondering what I saw 
there, for I had become so chilled in 
my snoose, that my neck, from rest- 
ing in the cold on the coil of rope, 
had become stiffened and rigid to an 
inconceivable degree ; and although, 
when I first came on deck, I had by 
a strong exertion brought my caput 
to its proper bearings, yet the mo- 
ment I was dismissed by my supe- 
rior officer, I for my own comfort 
allowed myself to conform to the 
contraction of the muscle, whereby 
I once more staved along the deck, 
glowering up into the heavens, as if 
I had seen some wonderful sight 
there. ‘ What do you see aloft?’ 
repeated Mr Treenail, while the 
crew, greatly puzzled, continued to 
follow my eye, as they thought, and 
to stare up into the rigging. 

“* Why, sir, [have thereby got a 
stiff neck—that’s all, sir.’ 

“* Go and turnin at once, my good 
boy—make haste, now—tell ourstew- 
ard to give you a glass of hot grog, 
and mind your hand that you don’t 
get sick.’ 

“ T did as I was desired, swallow- 
ed the grog, and turned in; but I 
could not have been in bed above an 
hour, when the drum beat to quar- 
ters, and I had once more to bundle 
out on the cold wet deck, where I 
found all excitement—indeed, I am 
not sure if I should not write confu- 
sion. At the time I speak of we had 
been beaten by the Americans in se- 
veral actions of single ships, and our 
discipline had improved in propor- 
tion as we came to learn by sad ex- 
perience that the enemy was not to 
be undervalued. I found that there 
was a ship in sight, right ahead of us 
—apparently carrying all sail. A 
group of officers were on the fore- 
castle with night-glasses, the whole 
crew being stationed in dark clus- 
ters round the guns at quarters. 
Several of the American skippers 
were forward amongst us, and they 
were of opinion that the chase was 
a man-of-war, although our own 
people seemed to doubt this. One 


of the skippers insisted that she 

was the Hornet, from the unusual 

shortness of her lower masts, and 

immense squareness of her 

But the puzzle was, if ‘it 
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yards. 
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were the Hornet, why she did not 
shorten sail. Still this might be ac- 
counted for, by her either wishing to 
make out what we were before she 
engaged us, or she might be clearing 


for action. At this momenta whole 
cloud of studding sails were blown 
from the yards as if the booms had 
been carrots; and to prove that the 
chase was keeping a bright look-out, 
she immediately kept away, and 
finally bore up dead before the wind, 
under the impression, no doubt, that 
she would draw ahead of us, from 
her gear being entire, before we 
could rig out our light sails again. 

“ And so she did for a time, but at 
Jength we got within gun-shot. The 
American masters were now ordered 
below, the hatches were clapped on, 
and the word passed to see all clear. 
Our shot was by this time flying over 
and over her, and it was evident she 
was nota man-of-war. We peppered 
away—she could not even be a pri- 
vateer ; we were close under her Jee- 
quarter, and yet she had never fired 
a shot; and her large swaggering 
Yankee ensign was now run up to 
the peake, only to be hauled down 
the next moment. Hurrah! a large 
cotton ship, from Charleston to Bor- 
deaux, prize to H. M.S. Torch. 

“ She was taken possession of, 
and proved to be the , of four 
hundred tons burden, fully loaded 
with cotton. 

“ By the time we had got the crew 
on board, and the second lieuten- 
ant, with a prize crew of fifteen men, 
had taken charge, the weather began 
to lower again, but nevertheless we 
took the prize in tow, and continued 
on our voyage for the next three 
days, without any thing particular 
happening. It was the middle watch, 
and I was sound asleep, when I was 
startled by a violent jerking of my 
hammock, and a cry ‘that the brig 
was amongst the breakers.’ I ran on 
deck in my shirt, where I found all 
hands, and a scene of confusion such 
as I never had witnessed before. 
The gale had increased, yet the prize 
had not been cast off, and the conse- 
quence was, that by some misman- 
agement or carelessness, the swag 
of the large ship had suddenly hove 
the head sails of the brig a-back. 
We accordingly fetched stern way, 
and ran foul of the prize, and there 
we were, in a heavy sea, with our 
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stern grinding against the cotton 
ship’s high quarter. 

“ The main boom, by the first rasp 


- that took place after I came on deck, 


was broken short off, and nearly 
twelve feet of it hove right in over 
the taffril; the vessels then closed, 
and the next rub ground off the ship’s 
mizen channel as clean as if it had 
been sawed away. Officers shout- 
ing, men swearing, rigging cracking, 
the vessels crashing and thumping 
together, I thought we were gone, 
when the first lieutenant seized his 
trumpet—‘ Silence, men, hold your 
tongues, you cowards, and mind the 
word of command!’ 

“ The effect was magical.— Brace 
round the foreyard ; round with it— 
set the jib—that’s it—fore-topmast 
stay-sail—haul—never mind, if the 
gale takes it out of the bolt rope’-— 
a thundering flap, and away it flew 
in truth down to leeward, like a 
puff of white smoke.—‘ Never mind, 
men, the jib stands. Belay all that 
—down with the helm, now—don’t 
you see she has sternway yet ? 
Zounds! we shall be smashed to 
atoms if you don’t mind your hands, 
you lubbers — main-topsail sheets 
let fly—there she pays off, and 
has head-way once more, that’s 
it—right your helm now — never 
mind his spanker-boom, the forestay 
will stand it—there—up with the 
helm,sir—we havecleared him—hur- 
rah !’—And a near thing it was too, 
but we soon had every thing snug ; 
and although the gale continued 
without any intermission for ten 
days, at length we ran in and anchor- 
ed with our prize in Five Fathom 
Hole, off the entrance to St George’s 
Harbour. 

‘It was lucky for us that we got to 
anchor at the time we did, for that 
same afternoon, one of the most tre- 
mendous gales of wind from the 
westward came on that I ever saw. 
Fortunately it was steady and did 
not veer about, and having good 
ground-tackle down, we rode it out 
well enough. The effect was very 
uncommon; the wind was howling 
over our mast-heads, and amongst 
the cedar bushes on the cliffs above, 
while on deck it was nearly calm, 
and there was very little swell, being 
a weather shore; but half a mile out 
at sea all was white foam, and be- 
yond this the tee waves seems 
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ed to meet from north and south, 
leaving a space of smooth water 
under the lee of the island, shaped 
like the tail of a comet, taperin 
away, and gradually roughening an 
becoming more stormy, until out at 
sea the roaring billows once more 
owned allegiance to the genius of 
the storm. 

“ There we rode, with three anchors 
ahead, in safety through the night, 
and next day availing of atemporary 
lull, we ran up, and anchored off the 
Tanks. Three days after this, the 
American frigate President was 
brought in by the Endymion, and 
the rest of the squadron. 

“T went on board, incommon with 
every officer in the fleet, and certain- 
ly I never saw a more superb vessel ; 
her scantling was that of a seventy- 
four, and she appeared to have been 
fitted with great care. I got a week’s 
leave at this time, and, as I had let- 
ters to several families, I contrived 
to _ my time pleasantly enough. 

* Bermuda, as all the world knows, 
is a cluster of islands in the middle 
of the Atlantic. There are Lord 
knows how many of them, but the 
beauty of the little straits and creeks 
which divide them, no man can de- 
scribe who has not seen them. The 
town of Saint George’s, for instance, 
looks as if the houses were cut 
out of chalk; and one evening the 
family where I was on a visit, Mrs 
T——’s, proceeded to the main island, 
Hamilton, to attend a ball there. We 
had to cross three ferries, although 
the distance was not above nine 
miles, if so far. The Mudian women 
are unquestionably beautiful—so 
thought Thomas Moore, a tolerable 
judge, before me. By the bye, touch- 
ing this Mudian ball, it was a very 
pay affair, the women pleasant and 

autiful”—* I can conceive that any 
how,” said Massa Aaron—* but all 
the men, when they speak, or are 
spoken to, shut one eye and spit”— 
* A compendious description of a 
community,” added our friend. 

“The second day of my sojourn 
was fine—the first fine day we had 
had since our arrival—and with seve- 
ral young Jadies of the family, I was 
prowling through the cedar wood 
above St George’s, when a dark 
Sy ay eg passed us ; he was 

ressed in tight worsted net panta- 
loons and Hessian boots, and wore 
@ blue frock-coat with two large 
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epaulets, with rich French bullion, 


and a round hat. On passing he 
touched his hat with much grace, 
and in the evening I met him in so- 
ciety. It was Commodore Decatur. 
He was very much a Frenchman in 
manner, or, I should rather say, in 
look, for although very well bred, he, 
for one ingredient, by no means pos- 
sessed a Frenchman’s volubility ; still 
he was an exceedingly agreeable and 
very handsome man. 

“The following day we spent ina 
pleasure cruise amongst the three 
hundred and sixty-five islands, many 
of them not above an acre of extent 
—fancy an island of an acre in ex- 
tent!—with a solitary house, a small 
garden, a red-skinned family, a pig- 
gery, and all around clear deep pel- 
lucid water. None of the islands and 
islets rise to any great height cer- 
tainly, but they shoot precipitously 
out of the water, as if the whole 
group had originally been a huge 
platform of rock, with numberless 
grooves subsequently chiselled out 
in it by art. 

“We had to wind our way amongst 
these manifold small channels for 
two hours, before we reached the 
gentleman’s house where we had 
been invited to dine; at length on 
turning a corner, with both latteen 
sails drawing beautifully, we ran 
bump on a shoal; there was no dan- 
ger, and knowing that the Mudians 
were capital sailors, I sat still. Not 
so Captain K , a rough plump 
little Aomo,—* Shove her off, my 
boys, shove her off. She would not 
move, and thereupon he in a fever 
of gallantry jumped overboard up to 
the waist in full fig; and one of the 
men following his example, we were 
soon afloat. The ladies applauded, 
and the Captain sat in his wet breeks 
for the rest of the voyage, in all the 
consciousness of being considered a 
hero. Ducks and onions are the 
grand staple of Bermuda, but there 
was a fearful dearth of both at the 
time I speak of. A knot of young 
West India merchants, who with 
heavy purses and large credits on 
England, had at this time domiciled 
themselves in St George’s, to batten 
on the spoils of poor Jonathan, ha- 
ving monopolized all the good things 
of the place. 1 happened to be ac- 
quainted with one of them, and 
thereby had Jess reason to complain ; 
but many a poor fellow, sent ashore 
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on duty, had to put up with but 
Lenten fair at the taverns. At length, 
having refitted, we sailed, in com- 
pany with the Rayo frigate, with a 
convoy of three transports, freighted 
with a regiment for New Orleans, 
and several merchantmen, bound for 
the West Indies. 

“The still vexed Bermoothes’—I 
arrived at them in a gale of wind, 
and I sailed from them in a gale of 
wind. Whatthe climate may be in the 
summer I don’tknow; but during the 
time I was there, it was one storm 
after auother. 

“We sailed in the evening with the 
moon at full, and the wind a west- 
north-west. So soon as we got from 
under the lee of the land, the breeze 
struck us, and it came on to blow 
like thunder, so that we were all 
soon reduced to our storm stay-sails; 
and there we were, transports, mer- 
chantmen, and men-of-war, rising on 
the mountainous billows one mo- 
ment, and the next losing sight of 
every thing but the water and sky in 
the deep trough of the sea, while the 
seething foam was blown over us in 
showers from the curling manes of 
the roaring waves. But overhead, 
all this while, it was as clear as a 
lovely winter moon could make it, 
and the stars shone brightly in the 
deep blue sky ; there was not even a 
thin fleecy shred of cloud, racking 
across the moon’s disk. Oh, the 
glories of a northwester !” 

“ The devil seize such glory !” said 
Bang. \“ Glory, indeed! with a fleet 
of transports, and a regiment of sol- 
diers on board! Glory! why, I dare- 
say five hundred rank and file, at the 
fewest, were all cascading at one and 
the same moment,—a thousand poor 
fellows turned outside in, like so 
many pairs of old stockings. Any 
glory in that? But to proceed.” 

“ Next morning the gale still con- 
tinued, and when the day broke, 
there was the frigate standing across 
our bows, rolling and pitching, as 
she tore her way through the boiling 
sea, under a close-reefed maintop- 
sail and reefed foresail, with topgal- 
lant yards and royal masts, and every 
thing that could be struck with safety 
in war time, down on deck. There 
she lay with her clear black bends, 
and bright white streak, and long 
tier of cannon on the main-deck, and 
the carronades on the quarter-deck 
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and forecastle grinning through the 
ports in the black bulwarks, while 
the white hammocks, carefully cover- 
ed by the hammock-cloths, crowned 
the defences of the gallant frigate 
fore and aft, as she delved through 
the green surge, one minute rolling 
and rising on the curling white crest 
of a mountainous sea, amidst a hiss- 
ing snow-storm of white spray, with 
her bright copper glancing from stem 
to stern, and her white canvass swell- 
ing aloft, and twenty feet of her keel 
forward occasionally hove into the 
air and clean out of the water, as if 
she had been a sea-bird rushing to 
take wing, and the next, sinking en- 
tirely out of sight, hull, masts, and 
rigging, behind an intervening sea, 
that rose in hoarse thunder be- 
tween us, threatening to overwhelm 
both us and her. As for the trans- 
ports, the largest of the three 
had lost her fore-topmast, and had 
bore up under her foresail ; another 
was also scudding under a close- 
reefed fore-topsail; but the third or 
head-quarter ship, was still lying to 
windward, under her storm stay- 
sails. As for the merchant-vessels, 
they were nowhere to be seen, ha- 
ving been compelled to bear up in 
the night, and to run before it under 
bare poles. 

“ At length, as the sun rose, we all 
got before the wind, and it soon 
moderated so far, that we could 
carry reefed topsails and foresail ; 
and away we all bowled, with a 
clear, deep, cold, blue sky, and a 
bright sun, overhead, and a stormy 
leaden-coloured ocean, with whitish 
green-crested billows, below. The 
sea continued to go down, and the 
wind to slacken, until the afternoon, 
when the Commodore made the sig- 
nal to send a boat’s crew, the instant 
it could be done with safety, on 
board the dismasted ship, to assist 
in repairing damages, and in getting 
up a jury-fore-topmast. 

“ The damaged ship was at this 
time on’our weather-quarter; we ac- 
cordingly took in the fore-topsail, 
and presently she was alongside. 
We hailed her, that we intended to 
send a boat on board, and desired 
her to heave to, as we did, and pre- 
sently she rounded to under our lee. 
One of the quarter-boats was man- 
ned, with three of the carpenter's 
crew, and six good men over and 
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above her complement, and lowered, 
carefully watching the rolls, with all 
hands in. The moment she touched 
the water, the tackles were cleverly 
unhooked, and we shoved off. With 
great difficulty, and not without wet 
jackets, we got on board, and the 
boat returned to the Torch. The 
evening when we landed in the lob- 
ster-box, as Jack loves to designate 
a transport, was too far advanced for 
us to do any thing towards refitting 
that night, and the confusion, and 
uproar, and numberless abomina- 
tions of the crowded craft, was irk- 
some to a greater degree than I was 
willing to allow, after having been 
accustomed to the strict and orderly 
discipline of a man-of-war. The 
following forenoon the Torch was 
ordered by signal to chase in the 
south-east quarter, and hauling out 
from the fleet, she was soon out of 
sight. 

“« There goes my house and 
home,’ said I, and a feeling of deso- 
lateness came over me, that I would 
have been ashamed at the time to 
have acknowledged. We stood on, 
and worked hed all day in repairing 


the damage sustained during the gale. 


“ At length dinner was announced, 
and I was invited, as the officer in 
charge of the seamen, to go down. 
The party in the cabin consisted of 
an old gaisened major with a brown 
wig, aud a voice melodious as the 
sharpening of a saw. I fancied some- 
times that the vibration created by 
it set the very glasses in the stew- 
ard’s pantry a-ringing; three cap- 
tains and six subalterns, every man 
of whom, as the devil would have 
it, played on the flute, and drew bad 
sketches, and kept journals. Most 
of them were very white and blue 
in the gills when we sat down, and 
others of a dingy sort of whitey- 
brown, while they ogled the viands 
in a most suspicious manner. Evi- 
dently most of them had but small 
confidence in their monyplies, and 
one or two, as the ship gave a hea- 
vier roll than usual, looked wistfully 
towards the door, and half rose from 
their chairs, as if in act to bolt. 
However, hot brandy grog being the 
order of the day, we all, landsmen 
and sailors, got on astonishingly, and 
numberless long yarns were spun of 
what ‘ what’s his name of this, and 
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so and so of t’other, did or did not 
do.’ 

“ About half past five in the even- 
ing, the captain of the transport, or 
rather the agent, an old lieutenant in 
the navy, and our host, rang his bell 
for the steward. 

“ ¢ Whereabouts are we in the fleet, 
steward ?’ said the ancient. 

“¢ The sternmost ship of all, sir,’ 
said the man. 

“ « Where is the commodore ?” 

*¢ About three miles a-head, sir.’ 

“¢ And the Torch, hasshe rejoined 
us ?” 

“No, sir; she has been out of 
sight these two hours; when last 
seen she was in chase of something 
in the south-east, and carrying all 
the sail she could stagger under.’ 

“* Very well, very well.’ 

“A song from Master Waistbelt, 
one of the young officers. Before he 
had concluded the mate came down 
again. By this time it was near sun- 
down. 

“¢ Shall we shake a reef out of the 
main and mizen topsails, sir, and set 
the mainsail and spanker. The wind 
has lulled, sir, and there is a strange 
sail in the north-west that seems to 
be dodging us—but she may be one 
of the mercbantmen after all, sir.’ 

“¢ Never mind, Mr Leechline, 
said our gallant captain. 

“*Mr Bandaleir—a song if you 
please.’ 

“ Now the young soldiers on board 
happened to be men of the world, 
and Bandalier, who did not sing, 
turned off the request with a good- 
humoured laugh, alleging his inabi- 
lity with much suavity; but the old 
rough Turk of a tar-bucket chose to 
fire at this, and sang out—‘ Oh, if 
you don’t choose to sing when you 
are asked, and to sport your damned 
fine airs’ 

“* Mr Crowfoot?—— 

“<« Captain,’ said the agent, piqued 
at having his title by courtesy, with- 
held. 

“*By no means, said Major Saw- 
rasp, who had spoken—‘ I believe I 
am speaking to Lieutenant Crowfoot, 
agent for transport No. —, wherein 
it so happens I am commanding offi- 
cer—so’ 

“ Old Crowfoot saw he was in 
the wrong box, and therefore hove 
about, and backed out in good time 
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—making the amende as smoothly 
as his gruff nature admitted, and 
trying to look pleased. 

“ Presently the same infernal bo- 
thersome steward came down again 
—‘ The strange sail is creeping up 
on our quarter, sir.’ 

“<¢ Aye,’ said Crowfoot, ‘ how does 
she lay?” 

“ There again now,” said Aaron, 
with an irritable girn,—* why, Tom, 
your style is most pestilent—you day 
here and you /ay there—are you sure 
that you are not a hen, Tom ?” 

his Not to my knowledge, my dear 
sir.’ 

“But why not day?” chimed in 
Wagtail. 

“ Simply because Jie is the word, 
you Hottentot Venus—lie”—quoth 
Aaron. “ But to proceed. 

“¢She is hauled by the wind on 
the starboard tack, sir, continued 
the steward. 

* We now all went on deck, and 
found that our suspicious friend had 
shortened sail, as if he had made us 
out, and was afraid to approach, or 
was lying by until night-fall. 

“ Sawrasp had, before this, with 
the tact and ease of a soldier and a 
gentleman, soldered his feud with 
Crowfoot, and, with the rest of the 
lobsters, was full of fight. The sun 
at length set, and the night closed 
in (“ very prosaic all that,” quoth 
Bang) when the old major again ad- 
dressed Crowfoot. 

“ «My dear fellow, can’t you wait 
a bit, and let us have a rattle at that 
chap? And old Crowfoot, who 
never bore a grudge long, seemed 
much inclined to fall in with the sol- 
dier’s views; and in fine, although the 
weather was now moderate, he did 
not make sail. Presently the com- 
modore fired a gun, and shewed 
lights. It was the signal to close. 
* Oh, time enough,’ said old Crow- 
foot— what is the old man afraid 
of? Another gun—and a fresh con- 
stellation on board the frigate. It was 
‘an enemy in the northwest quar- 
ter.’ 

“© Hah, hah,’ sung out the agent— 
‘is itso? Major, what say you toa 
brush—let her close, eh ?—should 

like to pepper her—would’nt you— 
three hundred men, eh ?” 

“ By this time we were all on deck 
—the schooner came bowling along 

under mainsail and jib, now rising, 
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and presentlydisappearing behind the 
stormy heavings of the roaring sea, 
the rising moon shining brightly on 
her canvass pinions, as if she had 
been an albatross skimming along 
the surface of the foaming water, 
while her broad white streak glanced 
like a silver ribbon along her clear 
black side. She was a very large 
craft of her class, long and low in 
the water, and evidently very fast. 
It was now evident, from our having 
been unable as yet to get up our 
foretopmast, that she took us fora 
disabled merchantman, which might 
be cut off from the convoy. 

“ As she approached, we could 
perceive by the bright moonlight, 
that she had six guns of a side, and 
two long ones on pivots, the one for- 
ward on the forecastle, and the other 
choke up to the mainmast. 

“* Her deck was crowded with dark 
figures, pike and cutlass in hand; 
we were by this time so near that 
we could see pistols in their belts, 
and a trumpet in the hand of a man 
who stood in the forerigging, with 
his feet on the hammock netting, 
and his back against the shrouds. 
We had cleared away our six eigh- 
teen-pound carronades, which coms 
posed our starboard broadside, and 
loaded them, each with a round shot, 
and a bag of two hundred musket- 
balls, while three hundred soldiers 
ia their foraging jackets, and with 
their Joaded muskets in their hands, 

were lying on the deck, concealed 
by the quarters, while the blue jack- 
ets were sprawling in groups round 
the carronades. 

“ I was lying down beside the 
gallant old Major, who had a buggler 
close to him, while Crowfoot was 
standing on the gun nearest us; but 
getting tired of this recumbent posi- 
tion, | crept aft, until I could see 
—F a spare port. 

“ * Why don’t the rascals fire ?” 
quoth Sawrasp. 

“ ¢ Oh, that would alarm the Com- 
modore. They intend to walk quietly 
on board of us; but they will find 
themselves mistaken a little,’ whis- 
pered Crowfoot. 

** Mind, men, no firing till the 
bugle sounds,’ said the Major. 

* The word was passed along. 

“ The schooner was by this time 
plonguing, Sees within half pistol- 
shot, with the white water dashing 
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away from her bows, and buzzing 
past her sides—her crew as thick as 

on her deck. Once or twice 
she hauled her wind a little, and 
then again kept away for us, as if 
irresolute what to do. At length, 
without hailing, and all silent as the 
grave, she put her helm a-starboard, 
and ranged alongside. 

“ « Now, my boys, give it him,’ 
shouted Crowfoot— Fire!’ 

“* Ready, men, shouted the Ma- 
jor,—‘ Présent—fire !’ 

“ The bugles sounded, the cannon 
roared, the musketry rattled, and 
the men cheered, and all was hurra, 
and fire, and fury. The breeze was 
strong enough to carry all the smoke 
forward, and I saw the deck of the 
schooner, where the moment before 
all was still and motionless, and fill- 
ed with dark figures, till there scarce- 
ly appeared standing room, at once 
converted into a shambles. The 
blasting fiery tempest had laid low 
the whole mass, like a maize plat 
before a hurricane ; and such a cry 
arose, as if 

* Men fought on earth, 
And fiends in upper air.’ 


Searcely a man was on his legs, the 
whole crew seemed to have been le- 
velled with the deck, many dead, no 
doubt, and most wounded, while we 
could see numbers endeavouring to 


ereep towards the hatches, while the 
black blood, in horrible streaks, 
gushed and gurgled through her 
scuppers down her sides, and across 
the bright white streak, that glanced 
in the moonlight.” Bang stopped 
short. 

“A pleasant life yours, Tom— 
very.” 

“ Do you know, my dear sir,” re- 
joined], “Inever recall that early and 
dismal scene to my recollection,—the 
awful havoc created on theschooner’s 
deck by our fire, the struggling, and 
crawling, and wriggling of the dark 
mass of wounded men, as they en- 
deavoured, fruitlessly, to shelter 
themselves from our guns, even be- 
hind the dead bodies of their slain 
shipmates—without conjuring up a 
very fearful and harrowing image.” 

“ And what may your ugly image 
be, my dear boy?” said Aaron. 

“ Were you ever at Biggleswade, 
my dear sir ?” 

“To be sure I have,’ said Mr 


Bang. 
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“Then did you ever see an eel- 
pot, with the water drawn off, when 
thesnake-like fish were twining, and 
twisting, and crawling, like Brobdig- 
nag maggots, in living knots, a hor- 
rible and disgusting mass of living 
abomination, amidst the filthy slime 
at the bottom ?” 

“ Ach—have done, Tom—hang 
your similies. Can’t you cut your 
coat by me,man? Only observe the 
delicacy of mine.” 

“The corby craw for instance,” 
said I, laughing. 

“ Ever at Biggleswade |” struck in 
Paul Gelid. 

“ Ever at Biggleswade! Lord love 
you, Cringle, we have all been at 
Biggleswade. Don’t youknow,” (how 
he conceived I should have known, 
Iam sure I never could tell,) “ don’t 
you know that Wagtail and I once 
made a voyage to England, aye, in 
the hurricane months, too—ah—for 
the express purpose of eating eels 
there,—and Lord, Tom, my dear 
fellow,’—(here he sunk his voice 
into a most dolorous key) “ let me 
tell you that we were caught in a 
hurricane in the Gulf, and very near- 
ly lost, when, instead of eating eels, 
sharks would have eaten us—ah— 
and at length driveninto Havannah— 
ah. And when we did get home”— 
(here I thought my excellent friend 
would have cried outright )—*“ Lord, 
sir! we found that the fa// was not the 
season to eat eels in after all—ah— 
—that is, in perfection. But we 
found out from Whiffle, whom we 
met in town, that he had learned 
from the guard of the North mail, 
that one of the last season’s pots 
was still on hand at Biggleswade; 
so down we trundled in the mail 
that very evening.” 

“ And don’t you remember the 
awful cold I caught that night, being 
obliged to go outside?’ quoth Waggy. 

“Ah, and so you did, my dear 
fellow,” continued his ally. 

“ But gracious—on alighting, we 
found that the agent of a confounded 
gormandizing Lord Mayor had that 
very evening boned the entire con- 
tents of the only remaining pot, for 
a cursed livery dinner—ah. Eels, 
indeed ! we got none but those of the 
new catch, full of mud, and tasting 
of mud and red worms. Wagtail was 
really very ill in consequence—ah.” 

Pepperpot had all this while lis- 
tened with mute attention, as if the 
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narrative had been most moving, and 
I question not he thought so; but 
Bang—oh, the rogue !—looked also 
very grave and sympathizing, but 
there was a laughing devil ia his eye, 
that shewed he was inwardly enjoy- 
ing the beautiful rise of his friend. 
At length he read on—~ 

“ Some one on board of the priva- 
teer now hailed, ‘ We have surren- 
dered ; cease firing, sir.’ But devila 
bit—we continued blazing away—a 
lantern was run up to his main gaff, 
and then lowered again. 

“© We have struck, sir,’ shouted 
another voice, ‘ don’t murder us— 
don’t fire, sir, for Godsake.’ 

“But fire we still did; no sailor 
has the least compunction at even 
running down a privateer. Mercy to 
ptivateersmen is unknown, ‘Give 
them the stem,’ is the word, the 
curs being regarded by Jack at the 
best as highwaymen; so, when he 
found we still peppered away, and 
sailing two feet for our one, the 
schooner at length, in their despera- 
tion, hauled her wind, and speedily 
got beyond range of our carronades, 
having all this time never fired a 
shot. Shortly after this we ran under 
the Rayo’s stern—she was lying to. 

“*Mr Crowfoot, what have you 
been after? I havea great mind to 

- report you, sir.’ 

“ * We could not help it, sir,” sung 
out Crowfoot, in answer to the cap- 
tain of the frigate; ‘we have been 
nearly taken, sir, by a privateer, sir— 
an immense coal, sir, that sails like 
a witch, sir.’ 

“*Keep close in my wake then, 
sir,’ rejoined the captain, in a gruff 
tone, and immediately the Rayo bore 
u . 

Mi Next morning we were all car- 
rying as much sail as we could crowd. 
By this time we had gotten our jury 
foretopmast up, and the Rayo, having 
kept astern in the night, was now 
under topsails, and topgallant sails, 
with the wet canvass at the head of 
the sails, shewing that the reefs had 
been freshly shaken out—rolling 
wedgelike on the swell, and rapidly 
passing us, to resume her station a- 
head. As she passed us, she made 

the signal to make more sail, her 
object being to get through the Cai- 
cos passage, into which we were now 
entering, before nightfall. It was 
eleyen o’clock in the forenoon. A 
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fine clear breezy day, fresh and plea- 

sant, sometimes cloudy overhead, but 

always breaking away again, with a 

bit of a sneezer, and asmall shower. 

Asthe sun rose there were indications 

of squalls in the north-eastern quar- 

ter, and about noon one of them was 

whitening to windward. So ‘hands 

by the topgallant clew-lines’ was the 
word, and we were all standing by to. 
shorten sail, when the Commodore 
came to the wind as sharp and sud- 
denly as if he had anchored; but on 
a second look, I saw his sheets weré 
let fly, haulyards let go, and appa- 
rently all was confusion oa board of 
her. Iran to the side, and looked 
over. The long heaving dark blue 
swell, had changed into a light green 

hissing ripple. 

“<«Zounds, Captain Crowfoot, shoal 
water—why, it breaks—we shall be 
ashore.’ 

“* Down with the helm—bracé 
round the yards,’ shouted Crowfoot; 
‘that’s it—steady—luff, my man;’ 
and the danger was so imminent that 
eventhe studding sail haulyards were 
not let go, and the consequence was, 
that the booms snapped off like car 
rots, as we came to the wind. 

“*Lord help us, we shall never 
weather that foaming reef there—set 
the spanker—haul out—haul down 
the foretopmast stay-sail—so, mind 
your luff, my man.’ 

“ The frigate now began to fire right 
and left, and the hissing of the shot 
overhead was a fearful augury of 
what was to take place; so sudden 
was the accident that they had not 
had time to draw the round shot. 
The other transports were equally 
fortunate with ourselves, in weather- 
ing the shoal, and presently we were 
all close hauled to windward of the 
reef, until we weathered the eastetn- 
most prong, when we bore up. But, 
poor Rayo ! she had struck on acor- 
ral reef, where the Admiralty charts 
laid down fifteen fathoms water; and 
although there was some talk at the 
time, of an error in judgment, in not 
having the lead going in the chains, 
still I do believe there was no fault 
lying at the door of her gallant cap- 
tain. By the time we had weathered 
the reef, the frigate had swung off 
from the pinnacle of rock on which 
she had been in a manner impaled, 
and was making all the sail she 
could, with a fothered sail under her 
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bews, and chain-pumps clanging, and 
whole cataracts of water gushing 
from them, clear white jets spout- 
ing from all the scuppers, fore and 
aft. She made the signal to close. It 
was answered. The next, alas ! was 
the British ensign, seized, union 
down in the main rigging, the signal 
of the uttermost distress. Still we 
all bowled along together, but her 
yards were not squared, nor her sails 
set with her customary precision, 
and her lurches became more and 
more sickening, until at length she 
rolled so heavily, that she dipped 
both yardarms alternately in the 
water, and reeled to and fro like a 
drunken man. 

“¢ What is that splash ?” 

“It was the larboard bow eight- 
een-pound gun hove overboard, and 
watching the roll, the whole broad- 
side, one after another, were cast 
into the sea. The clang of the chain- 

umps increased, the water rushed 
In at one side of the main-deck, and 
out at the other, in absolute cascades 
from the ports. At this moment the 
whole fleet of boats were alongside, 
keeping way with the ship, in the 
light breeze. Her maintopsail was 
hove aback, while the captain’s voice 
resounded through the ship. 

“* Now, men—all hands — bags, 
and hammocks—starboard, watch 
the starboard side—larboard, watch 
the Jarboard side—no rushing now— 
she will swim this hour to come.’ 

“The bags, and hammocks, and 
officers’ kits, were handed into the 
boats; the men were told off over the 
side, as quietly by watches as if at 
muster, the officers last. At length 
the first lieutenant came over the 
side. By this time she was settling 
down perceptibly in the water; the 
old captain stood upon the gangway, 
holding by the iron stancheon, and, 
taking off his hat, stood uncovered 
for a moment, and with the tears 
standing in his eyes. He then re- 
placed it, descended, and took his 
place in the ship’s launch—the last 
man to leave the ship; and there was 
little time to spare, for we had scarce- 
ly shoved off a few yards, to clear 
the spars of the wreck, when she 
sended forward, heavily, and sickly, 
on the long swell.—She never rose to 
the opposite heave of the sea, but 
- ly sank by the head. The 

ull disappeared slowly and digni- 
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fiedly, the ensign fluttered and va- 
nished beneath the dark ocean—I 
could have fancied reluctantly, as if 
it had been drawn down through a 
trap-door. The topsails next disap- 
peared, the foretopsail sinking fast- 
est ; and last of all, the white pennant 
at the maintopgallant mast head, af- 
ter flickering and struggling in the 
wind, flew up as if imbued with life, 
like a stream of white fire, in the set- 
ting sun, and was then drawn down 
into the abyss, and the last vestige of 
the Rayo vanished for ever. The 
crew, as if moved by one common 
impulse, gave three cheers. 

“The Captain now stood up in his 
boat—‘ Men, the Rayo is no more, 
but itis my duty to tell you, that al- 
though you aré now to be distribu- 
ted amongst the transports, you 
are still amenable to martial law; I 
am aware, men, this hint may not be 
necessary, still itis right you should 
know it.’ 

“Our ship, immediately after the 
frigate’s crew had been bestowed, 
and the boats got in, hoisted the 
Commodore’s light, and the follow- 
ing morning we fell in with the 
Torch, off the east end of Jamaica, 
which, after seeing the transports 
safe into Kingston, and taking out 
me and my people, bore up through 
the Gulf, and resumed her cruising 
ground on the edge of the Gulf 
stream, between 25 and 30 north 
latitude.” 

“And what follows this,” said 
Massa Aaron, “for the roll is done ?” 

* Oh,” said I, “ we then stood away 
to the northward, and finally resu- 
med our cruizing ground off Bermu- 
da; there is the next log,” said I, 
chucking another paper book to him. 
“ Ah,” said Bang,—‘ Scene off Ber- 
muda,’ ‘ Cruize of the Torch,’ and 
so forth. All very fine and moving 
no doubt, but we shall take them by 
and by. But, Thomas, it must have 
been a very lamencholy affair that 
said evanishing of the Rayo.” 

“Tt was,” I answered. 

“Plenty of weeping and —— 

of noses amongst her sentimen 
crew,” said he. 
_ I smiled. “ Why, Mr Bang, sailors 
are very incomprehensible beings. 
After she went down, indeed, for the 
first five minutes, it was all a lach- 
rymose puff and blow.” 

“ Tom,” said Aaron, “none of your 
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would-be half smartness, half buf- 
foonery ; tell me what took place.” 

“Why, my dear sir, you are aw- 
fully dictatorial ; but I will tell you, 
when the old Rayo clipped out of 
sight, there was not a dry eye in the 
whole fleet. ‘There she goes, the 
dear old beauty,’ said one of her 
crew. ‘ There goes the blessed old 
black b—tch,’ quoth another. ‘ Ah, 
many amerry night have we had in 
the clever little craft, quoth a third; 
and there was really a tolerable 
shedding of tears, and squirting of 
tobacco juice. But the blue ripple 
had scarcely blown over the glass- 
like surface of the sea where she had 
sunk, when the buoyancy of youn 
hearts, with the prospect of a pas | 
furlough amongst the lobster boxes 
for a time, seemed to be uppermost 
amongst the men. The officers, I 
saw and knew, felt very differ- 
ently. 

“* My eye!’ sung out an old quar- 
termaster in our boat, perched well 
forward with his back against the 
ring in the stem, and his arms cross- 
ed, after having been busily employ- 
ed rummaging in his bag, ‘my eye, 
what a pity—oh, what a pity !’—— 

“ Come, there is some feeling, 
genuine, at all events, thought I. 

“< Why,’ said Bill Chesstree, the 
captain of the foretop, ‘ what is can’t 
‘be helped, old Fizgig; old Rayo has 

one down, and’—— 
“Qld Rayo be d——d, Master 
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Bill, said the man; ‘but may I be 
flogged, if I ha’nt forgotten half a 
pound of negrohead baccy in Dick 
Catgut’s bag.’ 

“* Launch ahoy!’ hailed a. half- 
drunken voice from one of the boats 
astern of us. ‘ Hillo, responded the 
coxswain. The poor skipper even 
pricked up his ears. ‘ Have you got 
Dick Catgut’s fiddle among ye?” This 
said Dick Catgut was the corporal of 
marines, and the prime instigator of 
all the fun amongst the men. ‘ No, 
no,’ said several voices, ‘no fiddle 
here.’ The hail passed round amon 
the other boats, ‘ No fiddle.” ‘ 
would rather lose three days’ grog 
than have his fiddle mislaid,’ quoth 
the man who pulled the bow oar. 

“Why don’t you ask Dick him- 
self ?’ said our coxswain. Alas! poor 
Dick was nowhere to be found ; he 
had been mislaid as well as his fiddle. 
He had broken into the spirit room, 
as it turned out, and having got 
drunk, did not come to time when 
the frigate sunk. 

“TI was here interrupted by a hail 
from the look-out man at the mast~ 
head,—‘ Land right-a-head.’ 

“ Thank God,” quoth Bang. 

“ What does it look like ?” said I. 

“Tt makes in low hummocks, sir, 
Now I see houses on the highest 
one.” 

“ Hurrah, Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, ho !”” 
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Ir is falsely charged upon itself 
by this age, in its character of censor 
morum, that effeminacy in a practical 
sense lies either amongst its full- 
blown faults, or amongst its lurking 
tendencies. A rich, a polished, a 
refined age, may by mere necessity 
of inference be presumed to be a 
luxurious one; and the usual prin- 
ciple, by which moves the whole 
trivial philosophy which speculates 
upon the character of a particular 
age or a particular nation, is first of 
all to adopt some one central idea of 
its characteristics, and then without 
further effort to pursue its integra- 
tion; that is, having assumed (or, sup- 
pose even, having demonstrated ) the 
existence of some great influential 
quality in excess sufficient to over- 
throw the apparent equilibrium de- 
manded by the common standards 
of a just national character, the spe- 
culator then proceeds, as in a matter 
of acknowledged right, to push this 
predominant quality into all its con- 
sequences and all its closest affini- 
ties. To give one iilustration of 
such a case, now por beginning 
to be forgotten: Somewhere about 
the year 1755; the once celebrated 
Dr Brown, after other little attempts 
in literature and paradox, took up 
the conceit that England was ruined 
at her heart’s core by excess of 
luxury and sensual self-indulgence. 
He had persuaded himself that the 
ancient activities and energies of the 
country were sapped by long habits 
of indolence, and by a morbid ple- 
thora of enjoyment in every class. 
Courage, and the old fiery spirit of 
the people, had gone to wreck with 
the physical qualities which had 
sustained them. Even the faults of 
the public mind had given way under 
its new complexion of character ; 
ambition and civil dissension were 
extinct. It was questionable whe- 
ther a good hearty assault and bat- 
tery, or a respectable knock-down 
blow, had been dealt by any man in 
London for one or two generations. 
The Doctor carried his reveries so 
far, that he even satisfied himself 


and one or two friends (probably by 
looking into the Parks at hours pro- 
pitious to his hypothesis) that horses 
were seldomor ever used for riding; 
that, in fact, this accomplishment 
was too boisterous or too perilous 
for the gentle propensities of modern 
Britons; and that, by the best ac- 
counts, few men of rank or fashion 
were now seen on horseback. This 

leasant collection of dreams did 

octor Brown solemnly propound 
to the English public, in two octavo 
volumes, under the title of “ An 
Estimate of the Manners and Prin- 
~ of the Times ;” and the report 
of many who lived in those days 
assures us, that for a brief period 
the book had a prodigious run. In 
some respects the Doctor’s conceits 
might seem too startling and ex- 
travagant ; but to balance that, every 
bation has some pleasure in being 
heartily abused by one of its own 
number ; and the English nation has 
always had a special delight in being 
alarmed, and in being clearly con- 
vinced, that it is and ought to be on 
the brink of ruin. With such ad- 
vantages in the worthy Doctor’s 
favour, he might have kept the field 
until some newer extravaganza had 
made his own obsolete—had not one 
ugly turn in political affairs given so 
smashing a refutation to his practi- 
cal conclusions, and called forth so 
sudden a rebound of public feeling 
in the very opposite direction, that a 
bomb-shell descending right through 
the whole impression of his book, 
could not more summarily have laid 
a Chancery “ injunction” upon its 
further sale. This arose under the 
brilliant administration of the first 
Mr Pitt ; England was suddenly vic- 
torious in three quarters of the globe; 
land and sea echoed to the voice of 
her triumphs; and the poor Doctor 
Brown, in the midst of all this hub- 
bub, cut his own throat with his own 
razor. Whether this dismal catas- 
trophe were exactly due to his mor- 
tification as a baffled visionary, whose 
favourite conceit had suddenly ex- 
ploded like a rocket into smoke and 
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stench, is more than we know. But, 
at all events, the sole memorial of 
his hypothesis, which now reminds 
the English reader that it ever exist- 
ed, is one solitary notice of good- 
humoured satire pointed at it by 
Cowper.* And the possibility of 
such exceeding folly in a man other- 
wise of good sense and judgment, 
not depraved by any brain-fever or 
enthusiastic infatuation, isto be found 
in the vicious process of reasoning 
applied to such estimates: the Doc- 
tor, having taken up one novel idea 
of the national character, proceeded 
afterwards by no tentative inquiries, 
or comparison with actual facts 
and phenomena of daily experience, 
but resolutely developed out of his 
one idea, all that it appeared ana- 
lytically to involve; and postulated 
audaciously as a solemn fact whatso- 
ever could be exhibited in any pos- 
sible connexion with his one central 
principle, whether in the way of con- 
sequence or of affinity. 
retty much upon this unhappy 
Brunonian mode of deducing our 
national character, it is a very plau- 
sible speculation, which has been 
and will again be chanted, that we, 
being a luxurious nation, must by 
force of good logical dependency 
be liable to many derivative taints 
and infirmities which ought of neces- 
sity to besiege the blood of nations in 
that predicament. All enterprise 
and spirit of adventure, all heroism 
and courting of danger for its own 
attractions, ought naturally to lan- 
uish in a generation enervated by 
early habits of personal indulgence. 
Doubtless they ought ; a priori, it 
seems strictly demonstrable that such 
consequences should follow. Upon 
the purest forms of inference in 
Barbara or Celarent, it can be shewn 
satisfactorily, that from all our taint- 
ed classes, @ fortiori then from our 
most tainted classes—our men of 
fashion and of opulent fortunes, no 
description of animal can possibly 
arise but poltroons and fainéans. In 
fact, pretty generally, under the 
known circumstances of our modern 
English education and of our social 
habits, we ought in obedience to all 
the precognita of our position to 
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shew ourselves rank cowards—yet, 
in spite of so much excellent logic, 
the facts are otherwise. No age has 
shewn in its young patricians a more 
heroic disdain of sedentary ease, 
none in a martial support of liberty 
or national independence has so gaily 
volunteered upon services the most 
desperate, or shrunk less from mar- 
tyrdom on the field of battle, when- 
ever there was hope to invite their 
disinterested exertions, or grandeur 
enough in the cause to sustain them. 
Which of us forgets the gallant Mel- 
lish, the frank and the generous, who 
reconciled himself so gaily to the 
loss of a splendid fortune, and from 
the very bosom of luxury suddenly 
precipitated himself upon the hard- 
ships of Peninsular warfare ? Which 
of us forgets the adventurous Lee of 
Lime, whom a princely estate could 
not detain in early youth from court- 
ing perils in Nubia and Abyssinia, 
nor (immediately upon his return) 
from almost wooing death as a vo- 
lunteer aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Wellington at Waterloo? So again 
of Colonel Evans, who, after losing 
a fine estate long held out to his 
hopes, five times over put himself at 
the head of forlorn hopes. Such cases 
are memorable, and were conspicu- 
ous at the time, from the lustre of 
wealth and high connexions which 
surrounded the parties ; but many 
thousand others, in which the sacri- 
fices of personal ease were less no- 
ticeable from their narrower scale of 
splendour, had equal merit for the 
cheerfulness with which those sacri- 
fices were made. 

Here, again, in the person of the 
author before us, we have another 
instance of noble and disinterested 

heroism, which, from the magnitude 
of the sacrifices that it involved, must 
lace him in the same class as the 
ellishes and the Lees. This gallant 
Scotsman, who was born in 1788, or 
1789, lost his father in early life. In- 
heriting from him a good estate in 
Aberdeenshire, and one more consi- 
derable in Jamaica, he found himself, 
at the close of a long minority, in the 
panne of acommanding fortune, 
nder the vigilant care of a sagacious 
mother, Mr Gordon received the very 
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amplest advantages of a finished edu- 
cation, studying first at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, and afterwards for 
two years at Oxford; whilst he had 
previously enjoyed as a boy the be- 
nefits of a private tutor from Oxford. 
Whatever might be the immediate 
result from this careful tuition, Mr 
Gordon has since completed his own 
education in the most comprehensive 
manner, and has carried his accom- 
plishments as a linguist, to a point of 
rare excellence. Sonkin and Por- 
tugal excepted, we understand that 
he has personally visited every coun- 
try in Europe. He has travelled also 
in Asiatic Turkey, in Persia, and in 
Barbary. From this personal resi- 
dence in foreign countries, we un- 
derstand that Mr Gordon has obtain- 
ed an absolute mastery over certain 
modern languages, especially the 
French, the Italian, the modern 
Greek, and the Turkish.* Not con- 
tent, however, with this extensive 
education, in a literary sense, Mr 
Gordon thought proper to prepare 
himself for the part which he medi- 
tated in public life, by a second, or 
military educati8n, in two separate 
services ;—first, in the British, where 
he served in the Greys, and in the 
43d regiment ; and subsequently, du- 
ring the campaign of 1813, as a cap- 
tain on the Russian staff. 

_ Thus brilliantly accomplished for 
conferring lustre and benefit upon 
any cause which he might adopt 
amongst “the many revolutionary 
movements then continually emer- 
ging in Southern Europe, he finally 
carried the whole weight of his great 
talents, prudence, and energy, toge- 
ther with the unlimited command of 
his purse, to the service of Greece 
in her heroic struggle with the Sul- 
tan. At what point his services and 
his countenance were appreciated 
by the ruling persons in Greece, will 
be best collected from the accompa- 
nying letter, translated from the ori- 

inal, in modern Greek, addressed 
to him by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Greece, in 1822. It will be 
seen that this official document no- 
tices with great sorrow Mr Gordon’s 
absence from Greece, and with some 
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surprise, as a fact at that time unex- 
plained and mysterious; but the 
simple explanation of this mystery 
was, that Mr Gordon had been 
brought to the very brink of the 
grave by a contagious fever, at Tri- 
polizza, and that his native air was 
found essential to his restoration. 
Subsequently, however, he returned, 
and rendered the most powerful ser- 
vices to Greece, until the war was 
brought to a close, as much almost 
by Turkish exhaustion, as by the 
armed interference of the three great 
conquerors of Navarino. 


“ The Government of Greece to the 
Signor Gorpon, a man worthy of 
all admiration, and a friend of the 
Grecians, Health and prosperity. 


“ It was not possible, most excel- 
lent sir, nor was it a thing endurable 
to the descendants of the Grecians, 
that they should be deprived any 
longer of those imprescriptible rights 
which belong to the inheritance of 
their birth—rights which a barbarian 
of a foreign soil, an antichristian ty- 
rant, issuing from the depths of Asia, 
seized upon with a robber’s hand, 
and lawlessly trampling under foot, 
administered up to this time the af- 
fairs of Greece, after his own lust 
and will. Needs it was that we, 
sooner or later, shattering this iron 
and heavy sceptre, should recover, 
at the price of life itself, (if that were 
found necessary ) our patrimonial he- 
ritage, that thus our people might 
again be gathered to the family of 
free and self-legislating states. Mo- 
ving, then, under such impulses, the 
= of Greece advanced with one 

1eart, and perfect unanimity of coun- 
cil, against an oppressive despotism, 
—— their hands to an enterprise 

eset with difficulties, and hard in- 
deed to be achieved, yet, in our pre- 
sent circumstances, if any one thing 
in this life, most indispensable. This, 
then, is the second year which we 
are passing since we have begun to 
move in this glorious contest, once 
again struggling, to all appearance, 
upon unequal terms, but grasping 
our enterprise with the right hand 





* Mr Gordon is privately known to be the translator of the work written by a 
Turkish minister, “ Tchebi Effendi,” published in the Appendix to Wilkinson’s Wal- 
lachia ; and frequently referred to by the Quarterly Review, in its notices of Orien- 


tal affairs. 
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and the left, and-with all our might us, that he should mean to insultthe 
stretching forward to the objects be- wretched—least of all, to insult the 
fore us. unhappy aud much-suffering people 
“ It was the hope of Greece that, of Greece. Under these circumstan- 
in these seasons of emergency, she ces, both the Deliberative and the 
would not fail of help and earnest Executive Bodies of the Grecian Go- 
resort of friends from the Christian vernmentassembling separately, have 
nations throughout Europe. For it come to a resolution, without one 
was agreeable neither to humanity dissentient voice, to invite you back 
nor to piety, that the rights of nations, to Greece, in order that you may 
liable to no grudges of malice or again take a share in the Grecian 
scruples of jealousy, should be sur- contest—a contest in itself glorious, 
reptitiously and wickedly filched and not alien from your character 
away, or mocked with outrage and and pursuits. For the liberty of any 
insult; but that they should be set- one nation cannot be a matter alto- 
tled firmly on those foundations gether indifferent to the rest, but na- 
which Nature herself has furnished turally it is a common and diffusive 
in abundance’to the condition of man interest; and nothing can be more 
in society. However, so it was,that reasonable than that the Englishman 
Greece, cherishing these most rea- and the Grecian, in such a cause, 
sonable expectations, met with most should make themselves yoke-fel- 
unmerited disappointments. lows, and should participate as bro- 
“ But you, noble and generous thers inso holy astruggle. There- 
Englishman, no sooner heard the fore, the Grecian Government has 
trumpet of popular rights echoing tens, by this present distinguished ex- 
melodiously from the summits of pression of its regard, to invite you 
Taygetus, of Ida, of Pindus, and of to the soil of Greece, a soil united 
Olympus, than, turning with listen- bysuch tender memorials with your- 
ing ears to the sound, and immedi- self; confident that you, preferring 
ately renouncing the delights of glorious poverty and the hard living 
country, of family ties, and (what is of Greece, to the luxury and indo- 
above all) of domestic luxury and lence of an obscure seclusion, will 
ease, and the happiness of yourown hasten your return to Greece, agree- 
fire-side, you hurried to our assist- ably to your native character, resto- 
ance. But suddenly, and in contra- ring to us our valued English con- 
diction to the universal hope of nexion. Farewell! 


Greece, by leaving us, you have “ The Vice-President of the 
thrown us all into great perplexity Executive, 

and amazement, and that at a crisis “ ATHANASIUS KANAKARES. 
when some were applying their “ The Chief-Secretary, Mi- 
minds to military pursuits, some to nister of Foreign Relations, 
the establishment of a civil admini- “ NEGENZZ.” 


stration, others to other objects, but 
all alike were hurrying andexerting ~ Since then, having in 1817 con- 
themselves wherever circumstances nected himself in marriage with a 
seemed to invite them. beautiful young lady of Armenian 
“ Meantime, the Government of Greek extraction, and having pur- 
Greece having heard many idle ru-_ chased land and built a house in Ar- 
mours and unauthorized tales disse- gos, Mr Gordon may be considered 
minated, but suchas seemed neither in some sense as a Grecian citizen. 
jn correspondence with their opi- Services in the field having now for 
nion of your ownnative nobility from some years been no longer called for, 
rank and family, nor with what he has exchanged his patriotic sword 
was due to the newly-instituted fora patriotic pen—judging rightly, 
administration, have slighted and that in no way so effectually can 
turned a deaf ear tothemall, coming Greece be served at this time with 
to this resolution—that, inabsenting Western Europe, as by recording 
yourself from Greece, you aredoubt- faithfully the course of her revolu- 
less obeying some strong necessity; tion, tracing the difficulties which 
for that it is not possible nor cre- lay, or which arose in her path—the 
dible of a man such as you displayed heroism with which she surmounted 
yourself to be whilst living amongst them, and the multiplied errors by 
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which she raised up others to her- 
self. Mr Gordon, of forty authors 
who have partially treated this theme, 
is the first who can be considered 
either impartial or comprehensive ; 
and upon his authority, not seldom 
using his words, we shall now pre- 
sent to our readers the first continu- 
ous abstract of this most interesting 
and romantic war :— 

Greece, in the largest extent of 
that term, having once belonged to 
the Byzantine empire, is included, by 
the misconception of hasty readers, 
in the great wreck of 1453. They 
take it for granted, that concurrently 
with Constantinople,and the districts 
adjacent, these provinces passed at 
that disastrous era into the hands of 
the Turkish conqueror; but this is an 
error. Parts of Greece, previously 
to that era, had been dismembered 
from the Eastern Empire ;—other 
parts did not, until long after it, share 
a common fate with the metropolis. 
Venice had a deep interest in the 
Morea; in that, and for that, she 
fought with various success for ge- 
nerations ; and it was not until the 
year 1717, nearly three centuries 
from the establishment of the Cres- 
cent in Europe, that “ the banner of 
St Mark, driven finally from the Mo- 
rea and the Archipelago,” was hence- 
forth exiled (as respected Greece) to 
the lonian Islands. 

In these contests, though Greece 
was the prize at issue, the children 
of Greece had no natural interest, 
whether the cross prevailed or the 
crescent: the same for all sub- 
stantial results was the fate which 
awaited themselves. The Moslem 
might be the more intolerant by his 
maxims, and he might be harsher in 
his professions; but a slave is not 
the Jess a slave, though his master 
should happen to hold the same 
creed with himself; and towards 
amember of the Greek Church, one 
who looked westwards to Rome for 
his religion, was likely to be little 
less of a bigot than one who looked 
to Mecca. So that we are not sur- 

rised to find a Venetian rule of po- 
icy recommending, for the daily al- 
lowance of these Grecian slaves, “a 
little bread, and a liberal application 
of the cudgel!” Whichever yoke 
were established, was sure to be 
hated; and therefore, it was fortu- 
nate for the honour of the Christian 
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name, that from the year 1717, the 
fears and the enmity of the Greeks 
were to be henceforward pointed ex- 
clusively towards Mahometan tyrants. 

To be hated, however, sufficiently 
for resistance, a yoke must have been 


long and continuously felt. Fifty 
years might be necessary to season 
the Greeks with a knowledge of 
Turkish oppression; and less than 
two generations could hardly be sup- 
posed to have manured the whole 
territory with an adequate sense of 
the wrongs they were enduring, and 
the withering effects of such wrongs 
on the sources of public prosperity. 
Hatred, besides, without hope, is no 
root out of which an effectual resist- 
ance can be expected to grow; and 
fifty years ahnost had elapsed before 
a great power had arisen in Europe, 
having in any capital circumstance a 
joint interest with Greece, or spe- 
cially authorized by visible right and 

ower, to interfere as her protector. 

he semi-Asiatic power of Russia, 
from the era of the Czar Peter the 
Great, had arisen above the horizon 
with the sudden sweep and splen- 
dour of a meteor. The arch de- 
scribed by her ascent was as vast in 
compass as it was rapid; and in all 
history, no political growth, not that 
of our own Indian Empire, had tra- 
velled by accelerations of speed so 
terrifically marked. Not that even 
Russia could have really grown in 
strength according to the apparent 
scale of her progress, The strength was 
doubtless there, or much of it, before 
Peter and Catherine; but it was la- 
tent: There had been no such sud- 
den growth as people fancied; but 
there had been a sudden evolu- 
tion. Infinite resources had been 
silently accumulating from century 
to century; but before the Czar 
Peter, no mind had come across 
them of power sufficient to reveal 
theirsituation, ortoorganize them for 
practical effects. In some nations, 
the manifestations of power are co- 
incident with its growth: in others, 
from vitious institutions, a vast crys- 
tallization goes on for ages blindly 
and in silence, which the lamp of 
some meteoric mind is required to 
light up into brilliant display. Thus 
it had been in Russia; and hence to 
the abused judgment of all Christen- 
dom, she had seemed to leap like 
Pallas from the briain of Jupiter—~ 
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gorgeously endowed, and in panoply 
of civil array, for all purposes of na- 
tional grandeur, at the fiat of one 
coarse barbarian. As the metropo- 
litan home of the Greek Church, she 
could not disown a maternal interest 
in the humblestof the Grecian tribes 
holding the same faith with herself, 
and celebrating their worship by the 
same rites. This interest she could, 
at length, venture to express in atone 
of sufficient emphasis; and Greece 
became aware that she could, about 
the very time when Turkish oppres- 
sion had begun to unite its victims 
in aspirations for redemption, and 
had turned their eyes abroadin search 
of some great standard under whose 
shadow they could flock for momen- 
tary protection, or for future hope. 
What cabals were reared upon this 
condition of things by Russia, and 
what premature dreams of indepen- 
dence were encouraged throughout 
Greece in the reign of Catherine IL, 
may be seen amply developed in the 
once celebrated work of Mr William 
Eton. 

Another great circumstance of 
hope for Greece coinciding with the 
dawn of her own earliest impetus 
in this direction, and travelling part 
passu almost with the growth of ber 
mightiest friend, was the advancing 
decay of her oppressor. The wane of 
the Turkish crescent had seemed to 
bein some secret connexion of fatal 
sympathy with the growth of the 
Russian cross. Perhaps, the reader 
will thank us for rehearsing the 
main steps by which the Ottoman 
power had flowed and ebbed.* The 
foundations of this empire were laid 
in the 13th century, by Ortogrul, 
the chief of a Turkoman tribe, re- 
siding in tents not far from Dory- 
Jeeum in Phrygia, (anameso memora- 
ble in the early crusades), about the 
time when Jenghiz had overthrown 
the Seljukian dynasty. His son Os- 
man first assumed the title of Sul- 
tan; and in 1300, having reduced the 
city of Prusa in Bithynia, he made it 
the capital of his dominions. The 
Sultans whosucceeded him for some 
generations, all men of vigour, and 
availing themselves not less of the 
decrepitude which had by that time 
begun to palsy the Byzantine scep- 
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tre, than of the martial and religious 
fanaticism which distinguished their 
own followers, crossed the Hellespont 
—conquering Thrace and the coun- 
tries up to the Danube, In 1453, the 
most eminent of these Sultans, Maho- 
met II., by storming Constantinopl 
ae anend to the Roman Empire; an 
efore his death he placed the Otto- 
man power in Europe pretty nearly 
on that basis to which it had again 
fallen back by 1821. The long in- 
terval of time between these two 
dates involved a memorable flux and 
reflux of power, and an oscillation 
between two extremes of panic-stri- 
king grandeur, in the ascending scale 
(insomuch, that the Turkish Sultan 
was supposed to be charged in the 
Apocalypse with the dissolution of 
the Christian thrones), and in the 
descending scale of paralytic dotage 
tempting its own instant ruin. In spe- 
culating onthe causes of the extraore 
dinary terror which the Turks once 
inspired, it is amusing, and illustra- 
tive of the revolutions worked by 
time, to find it imputed, in the first 
place, to superior discipline ; for, if 
their discipline was imperfect, they 
had, however, a standing army of 
Janissaries, whilst the whole of 
Christian Europe was accustomed to 
fight merely summer campaigns with 
hasty and untrained levies ; a second 
cause lay in their superior finances, 
for the Porte had a regular revenue, 
when the other Powers of Europe re- 
lied upon the bounty of their vassals 
and clergy ; and thirdly, which is the 
most surprising feature of the whole 
statement, the Turks were so far a- 
head of others in the race of im- 
provement, that to them belongs the 
credit of having first adopted the ex- 
tensive use of gunpowder, and of 
having first brought battering trains 
against fortified places: to his am 


tillery, and his musketry it was, that — ” 
Selim the Ferocious (grandson of — "4 


that Sultan who took Constantino} 
ple) was indebted for his victories in 
Syria and Egypt. Under Solyman the 
Magnificent, (the well-known con- 
temporary of the Emperor Charles 
V., the crescent is supposed to have 
attained its utmost altitude; and al- 
ready for fifty years the causes hed 
been in silent progress, which were 
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* In this we avail ourselves partly of a rapid sketch by Mr Gordon, 
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to throw the preponderance into the 
Christian ses In the reign of his 
son, Selim the Second, this, crisis 
was already passed; and the battle 
of Lepanto, in 1571, which crippled 
the Turkish navy in a degree never 
wholly recovered, gave the first overt 
signal to Europe of a turn in the 
course of their prosperity, Still, as 
this blow did not equally affect the 
principal arm of their military ser- 
Vice, and as the strength of the Ger- 
man Empire was too much. distract- 
ed by Christian rivalship, the pres- 
tige of the Turkish name continued 
afin dst unbroken until their bloody 
overthrow in 1664, at St Gothard, by 
the Imperial General Montecuculi. 
In 1673, they received another 
memorable defeat from Sobieski, on 
which occasion they lost 25,000 men. 
In what degree, however, the Turk- 
ish Sampson had been shorn of his 


original strength, was not yet made _ 


known to Europe by any adequate 
expression, before the great catas- 
trophe of 1683, In that year, at the 
instigation of the haughty Vizier, 
Kara Mustafa, the Turks had under- 
taken the siege of Vienna ; and great 
was the alarm of the Christian world. 
But on the 12th of September, their 
army of 150,000 men was totally dis- 
persed by 70,000 Poles and Germans, 
under John Sobieski—* He conquer- 
ing through God, and God by him.”’* 
Then followed tlie treaty of Carlovitz, 
which stripped the Porte of Hungary, 
the Ukraine, arid other places; and 
“henceforth,” says Mr Gordon, “ Eu- 
rope ceased to dread the Turks; and 
began even to look upon their exist- 
ence as a necessary element of the 
balance’ of power among its States.” 
Spite of their losses, however, du- 
ring the first half ‘of the eighteenth 
century, the Turks stil! maintained a 


respectable attitude against Christen- 


dom. © But the wars of the’ Empréss 
Catherine II.,and the French Invasion 
of Egypt, demonstrated that either 
their native vigour was exhausted and 
superannuated, or, ‘at least that the 
institutions were Superannuated by 
which their resources had been so 


lotig © adtfinistéred.’°” Accordingly,” 


at the commencement 6f the present 


century, the Sultan Selim II, endea-_ 
reform the military discip- _ 


voured to 
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line; but in. the, first. collision .with 
the prejudices of his people, and.the 
interest. of, the Janissaries, he pe- 
rished by. sedition... Mustafa, who 
succeeded to, the. throne, \in.a.few 
months met the, same fate, But 
then (1808) succeeded a. prince, 
formed by nature for such, strug- 
gles—cool, vigorous, cruel, and,.in- 
trepid. This was Mahmoud, the 
Second. He Petteey understood 
the crisis, and determined to pursue 
the plans of his uncle Selim, even at 
the hazard of the same fate, Why 
was it that Turkish soldiers had been 
made ridiculous in arms, as often as 
they had met with French troops— 
who yet were so far from. being. the 
best in Christendom, that Egypt her- 
self, and the beaten Turks, had seen 
them in turn uniformly routed by,the 
British ? Physically, the Turks were 
equal at the very least to the French! 
In what lay their inferiority ? Simply 
in discipline, and in their artillery. 
And so long as their constitution and 
discipline continued what they had 
been, suited (that is) to centuries 
long past and gone, and to a condi- 
tion of Christendom obsolete for 
es,—so long it seemed inevitable 
that the same disasters should follow 
the Turkish banners. And to this 
point, accordingly, the Sultan deter- 
mined to address his earliest reforms, 
But caution was necessary ; he wait- 
ed and watched. He seized all op- 
portunities of profiting by the cala- 
mities or the embarrassments of. his 
potent neighbours. He put down 
all open revolt. He sapped the au- 
thority of all the great families in 
Asia Minor, whose hereditary influ- 
ence could be a counterpoise to his 
own, ‘ Mecca and Medina, the holy, 
cities’ of his réligion, he brought 
again within’ the pale of bis domi- 
nions. He augmented and fostered, 
as a counterbalancing force to the 
Janissaries, the corps of the Topjees 
or artillery-men. @ amassed pre- 
paratory treasures. And up to the 
year 1820, “hisgovernment,”’ says Mr 
Gordon, “was highly unpopular ; but 
it was strong, stern, and uniform ; 
and fie had certainly removed Many 
inipediments to the execution of his 
_ulterior projects.” 
Such was the situation of Turkey 
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at the moment when her Grecian 
vassal — to trample on her 
yoke. In her European territories 
she reckoned at the utmost eight 
millions of subjects. But these, be- 
sides being more or less in a semi- 
barbarous condition, and scattered 
over a very wide surface of country, 
were so much divided by origin, by 
language, and religion, that without 
the support of her Asiatic arm, she 
could not, according to the general 
opinion, have stood at all. ‘The ra- 
idity of her descent, it is true, had 
en arrested by the energy of her 
Sultans during the first twenty years 
of the nineteenth century. But for 
the last thirty of the eighteenth, she 
had made a headlong progress down- 
wards. So utterly also were the 
tables turned, that whereas in the 
fifteenth century, her chief superio- 
rity over Christendom had been in 
the three points of artillery, disci- 
pline, and fixed revenue, precisely in 
these three she had sunk into 


utter insignificance, whilst all Chris- 
tendom had been continually improv- 
ing. Selim and Mahmoud indeed had 
made effectual reforms in the corps 


of gunners, as we have said, and had 
raised it to the amount of 60,000 men; 
so that at present they have respect- 
able field artillery, whereas previ- 
ously they had only heavy battering 
trains. But the defects in discipline 
cannot be remedied, so long as the 
want of a settled revenue obliges the 
Sultan to rely upon hurried levies 
from the provincial militias of police. 
Turkey, however, might be looked 
upon as atill formidable for internal 
purposes in the haughty and fanati- 
cal character of her Moslem subjects. 
And we may add, as a concluding 
circumstance of some interest, in this 
sketch of her modern condition, that 
pretty nearly the same European ter- 
ritories as were assigned to the east- 
ern empire at the time of its 
separation from the western,* were 
included within the frontier line of 
Turkey on the Ist of January 1821. 
Precisely in this year commenced 
the Grecian Revolution. Conceur- 
rently with the decay of her oppres- 
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sor the Sultan, had been the prodi- 
gious growth of her patron, the Czar. 
In what degree she looked up to that 
throne, and the intrigues which had 
been pursued with a view to that 
connexion, may be seen (as we have 
already noticed) in Eton’s Turkey— 
a book which attracted a great deal 
of notice about 30 years ago. Mean- 
time, besides this secret reliance on 
Russian countenance or aid, Greece 
had since that era received great en- 
couragement to revolt, from the suc- 
cessful experiment in that direction 
made by the Turkish province of 
Servia. In 1800 Czerni George came 
forward as the assertor of Servian in- 
dependence, and drove the Ottomans 
out of that province. Personally he 
was not finally successful. But his 
example outlived him; and after 15 
years’ atruggle, Servia (says Mr Gor- 
don) offered “ the unwonted s 
tacle of a brave and armed Christian 
nation, living under its own Jaws in 
the heart of Turkey,” and retaining 
no memorial of its former servitude, 
but the payment of a slender and 
precarious tribute to the Sultan, with 
a verbal profession of allegiance to his 
sceptre. Appearances were thus 
saved to the pride of the —- 
Moslem by barren concessions whic 
cost no real sacrifice to the substan- 
tially victorious Servian. 

Examples, however, are thrown 
away upon a people utterly degra- 
ded by long oppression. And the 
Greeks were pretty nearly in that 
condition. “ it would, no doubt,” 
says Mr Gordon, “ be possible to cite 
a more cruel oppression than that of 
the Turks towards their Christian 
subjects, but none so fitted to break 
men’s spirit.” The Greeks, in fact, 
(under which name are to be under- 
stood, not only those who speak 
Greek, but the Christian Albanians 
of Roumelia and the Morea, speak- 
ing a different language, but united 
with the Greeks in spiritual obe- 
dience to the same church, ) were, in 


the emphatic phrase of Mr Gordon, . . 


“the slaves of slaves:” that is to 
say, not only were they liable to the 
universal tyranny of the despotic 





* “ The vitals of the monarchy lay within that vast triangle circumscribed by the 
Danube, the Save, the Adriatic, Euxine, and Egean Seas, whose altitude may be 
computed at 500, and the length of its base at 700 geographical miles.”"—-Gorpox. 
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Divan, but “ throughout the empire 
they were in the habitual intercourse 
of life subjected to vexations, affronts, 
and exactions, from Mahomedans 
ofeveryrank, Spoiled of their goods, 
insulted in their religion and domes- 
tic honour, they could rarely obtain 
justice. The slightest flash of coura- 
eousresentment brought downswift 
estruction on their heads; and crin- 
ing humility alone enabled them to 
ive in ease,—or even in safety.”— 
Stooping under this iron yoke of hu- 
iniliation, we have reason to wonder 
that the Greeks preserved sufficient 
nobility of mind to raise so much as 
their wishes in the direction of inde- 
pendence. In a condition of abase- 
ment, from which a simple act of 
apostasy was at once sufficient to 
faise them to honour and wealth, 
and from the meanest serfs gather- 
ed them to the caste of oppressors,” 
—we ought not to wonder that some 
of the Greeks should be mean, per- 
fidious, and dissembling, but rather 
that any (as Mr Gordon says) “ had 
courage to adhere to their religion, 
and to eat the bread of affliction.” 
But noble aspirations are fortunate- 
ly indestructible in human nature. 
And in Greece the lamp of indepen- 
dence of spirit had been partially 
kept alive by the existence of a na- 
tive militia, to whom the Ottoman 
ernment, out of mere neces- 
sity, had committed the local de- 
fence. These were called Armatoles 
(or Gendarmerie); their available 
Btrength was reckoned by Pouque- 
ville (for the year 1814) at ten thou- 
sand men; and as they were a very 
effectual little host for maintaining, 
from age to age, the “true faith 
militant” of Greece—viz. that a tem- 
rary and a disturbed occupation 
of the best lands in the country did 
not constitute an absolute conquest 
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on the part of the Moslems, most of 
whom flocked for security with their 
families into the stronger towns; and 
as their own martial appearance with 
arms in their hands, lent a very plau- 
sible countenance to their insinua- 
tions that they, the Christian Arma- 
toles, were the true bond fide gover- 
nors and possessors of the land under 
a Moslem Suzerain; and as the general 
spirit of hatred to Turkish insolence 
was not merely maintained in their 
own local stations,* but also propagat- 
ed thence with activity to every part 
of Greece ;—it may be interesting to 
hear Mr Gordon’s account of their 
peculiar composition and habits, 

“ The Turks,” says he, “from the 
epoch of Mahommed the Second, 
did not (unlessin Thessaly )generally 
settle there. Beyond Mount Cita, 
although they seized the best lands, 
the Mussulman inhabitants were 
chiefly composed of the garrisons of 
towns with their families. Finding 
it impossible to keep in subjection 
with a small force so many rugged 
cantons, pea by a poor and hardy 
race, and to hold in check the rob- 
bers of Albania, the Sultans embraced 
the same policy which has induced 
them to court the Greek hierarchy, 
and respect ecclesiastical property, 
—by enlisting in their service the 
armed bands that they could not de- 
stroy. When wronged or insulted, 
these Armatoles threw off their alle- 

iance, infested the roads, and pil- 
aged the country; while such of the 
easants as were driven to despair 
y acts of oppression, joined their 
standard: the term Armatole was 
then exchanged for that of Klefthis 
[katwins] or Thief, a profession es- 
teemed highly honourable, when it 
was exercised sword in hand'at the 
expense of the Moslems.t Eveni'in 
their quietest mood, these soldiers 
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* Originally, it seems, there were 14 companies (or capitancrias) settled by im- 
perial diplomas in the mountains of Olympus, Othryx, Pindus, and Eta; and dir- 
tinct appropriations were made by the Divan for their support. Within the. Morea, 
the institution of the Armatoles was, never tolerated; but there the same spirit, was 
kept alive by tribes, such as the Mainatts, whose insurmountable advantages of nae 
tural boy yiee enabled them eternally to baffle the most powerful enemy, 

t. And apparently, we may add, when exercised at, the expense of whomsoever at 
sea, The old Grecian instinct, which .Thucydides states so frankly, under-which 
all seafarers were dedicated to spoil as people who courted attack, seems meyer, to 
have been fully rooted wut from the little creeks and nayal fastnesses, of the Morea, 
and of some of the Egexn islands. Not perhaps the mere spirit of wrong and agret- 
sion, bat some old traditionary conceits and maxims, brought on tho great crisis of 
piracy, which fell under no less terrors than of the triple thunders of the great Allies, 
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curbed Turkish tyranny ; for the ca 

tains and Christian’ primates of dis- 
tricts understanding each other,— 
the former by giving to some of their 
men a hint to desert and turn Klefts, 
could easily circumvent’ Mahome- 
dans who came on a mission dis- 
agreeable to the latter. The habits 
and manners of the Armatoles, li- 
ving among forests and in mountain 
passes, were necessarily rude and 
simple: their ificence consist- 
éd'in adorning with silver their guns, 
pistols, and daggers; their amuse- 
ments in shooting at a mark, dan- 
cing, and singing the exploits of the 
most celebrated chiefs. Extraordi- 


nary activity, and endurance of hard- 
shine and fidgue, made them for- 
imnidable Tight troops in their native 
fastiiesses; wrapped in shaggy cloaks, 
they slept on the ground, defying the 
elements; and the pure mountain ait 
gave them robust health. Such were 
the warriors, that, in the very worst 
times, kept alive a remnant of Gree 
cian spirit.” 

But all these facts of history, or 
institutions of policy, nay, even the 
more violent appeals to the national 
pride in such memorable transac- 
tions as the expatriation of the illus- 
trious Suliotes,* (as also of some 





eminent predatory chieftains from 





* The sole oversight in Mr Gordon’s work, considered as a comprehen- 
sive history of the Greek struggle from its earliest, grounds or excitements, 
is in what.regards the Suliotes. Their name continually crosses the reader}; 
and the reference to their expatriation by Ali Pacha is incessant. Yet no 
account is anywhere given of their quarrel with this perfidious enemy— 
either in its grounds or its final results, On this account.we have omen 
that we should do an acceptable service to the reader by presenting, 
with a sketch of the Suliotes, and the most memorable points in their his- 
tory. We have derived it (as to the facts) from a little work.originally 
composed by an Albanian in modern Greek, and printed at Venice in 1835. 
This work was immediately translated into Italian, by Gherardini,;an Ita- 
lian officer of Milan; and ten years ago, with some few omissions, it was 
reproduced in an English version; but in this country it seems, never/to 
have attracted public notice, and is probably now forgotten. ' 

-. With, respect to the name of Suli, the Suliotes themselves trace it to an 
accident :—Some old men,” says the Albanian author, reciting, his.own 
personal investigations amongst the oldest of the Saliotes, “replied, that 
they did not remember having ay information from their ancestors, con- 
cerning the first inhabitants of Suli, except this. only: that some, goat.and 
swine-herds used to lead their flocks to graze on the mountains where Suli 
aud Ghiafa now stand; that these mountains were not enly,s and al- 
most inaccessible, but clothed with thickets of wood,,and infested, by wild 
boars; that these herdsmen, being oppressed by thetyranny of the Turks 
of a, village called to this day Gardichi, took the resolution of flying for.a 
distance of six, hours’ journey to this silyan and i ible. position, of 
sharing in common the few animals which they had, andof suffering volun- 
tarily every physical priyation, rather than submit to the slightest wrong 
from, their, foreign tyrants. This resolution, they added, must be presume 
to have been executed with success; because we find that, in the lapse of 
five or six years, these original occupants of the fastness were Joined by 
‘thirty other families, Somewhere about that time’it’ was that began 
to awaken the jealousy of the Turks; and a certain Turk, named Suli, went 
in high scorn and defiance, with many other associates, to expel theim fro 
this stron peas but our’ stout forefathers met'them ‘with arms In their 
hands. °° Suli; the leader and inciter of the Turks,'wa iy outright he 
the ground; tid, ‘of ‘the ‘vety spot ‘where ‘le fell, ‘at this ‘day ndé the 
centre of dur miodérn Suli; which took its namé therefore from that same 
slatightered Turk, who was ‘the first insolent and ma ay v 
whoin otir country'tn tts days of infancy had to contand fi 
uch ‘is ‘the i @, See t which, can; now. 
d 







u 
inewiadula of this miost indomitable little community, ang.0F., the, circus 
stances under which it acquired its since illustrious name, | Jt was, perhaps 
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the. ) were, after all, no more 
than indirect .excitements of the in- 
sutrectionary, spirit, If it were pos- 
sible.that any adequate occasion 
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shouldarise for combining the Greeks 
in one great movement oF resistance, 
such continued irritations must have 
the highest value, a8 keeping alive 





natural that a little town, in the centre of insolent and bitter enemies, 
should assume a name which would long convey to their whole neighbour- 
hood a stinging lesson of mortification and of prudential warning against 
similar molestations. As to the chronology of this little state, the Albanian 
author assures us, upon the testimony of the same old Suliotes, that: seven. 
ty years before,” there were barely one hundred men fit for the active duties 
of war, which, in ordinary states of society, would imply a total population 
of 400 souls. That may be taken, therefore, as the extreme limit of the 
Suliote population at a period of seventy years antecedently to the date of 
the conversation on which he founds his information. But, as he has un- 
fortunately omitted to fix the exact era of these conversations, the whole 
value‘of his accuracy is neutralized by his own carelessness. However, it 
is probable, from the internal evidence of his book, which brings dewn 
affairs below the year 1812, that his information was collected somewhere 
about 1810. We must carry back the epoch, therefore, at which Suli had 
tisen to a = of 400, pretty nearly to the year: 1740; and since, by 
the same traditionary evidence, Suli had then accomplished an independent 
existence through a space of eighty years, we have reason to conclude that 
the very first gatherings of poor Christian herdsmen to this sylvan sanctu, 
ary, when stung to madness by Turkish insolence and persecution, would 
va ‘place about the era of the Restoration, (of our Charles IL) that is, 
1660. 

In more modern times, the Suliotes had expanded into four separate little 
towns, peopled by 560 families, from which they were able to draw one 
thousand first-rate soldiers. But, by a very politic arrangement, they had 
colonized with sixty-six other families seven neighbouring towns, over which 
from situation they had long been able to exercise a military prepende- 
rance. The benefits were incalculable which they obtained. by. this con- 
nexion. At the first alarm of war the fighting men retreated with no in- 
cuimbrances but their arms, ammunition, and a few days’ provision, into the 
four towns of Suli’ proper, which all lay within that ring fence of impreg- 
nablé position from which no armies could ever dislodge them; meantime, 
they secretly drew supplies from the seven associate towns, which were bet- 
ter situated than themselves for agriculture, and which (apparently taking 
no partin the war) pursued their ordinary labours unmolested. Their tac- 
tics were simple but judicious; if they saw a body of five or six thousand 
advancing against their position, knowing that it wasidle for them to meet 
auch a foree in the open field, they contented themselves with detaching 
150 or 200 men to skirmish on their flanks, and to harass them according to 
the advantages of the ground ; but if they saw no more than 500 or 1000\in 
the ‘hostile column, they then issued in equal or superior numbers, inthe 
certainty of beating them, striking an effectual panic into their hearts; and 
also of profiting largely by plunder and by ransom. ye 
‘°'In 80 stall and select a community, where so much must continually 
depend upon individual qualities and personal -heroism, it may readily be 

up} ‘that -the women ‘would play an! important -part ; in faet,(* the 
‘women carry-aritis and fight bravely. When the men go-to war, the women 
bring them food and provisions; when they see their strength declining in 
combat, they run to their assistance, and fight along with them ; buteif by 
any chance theim husbands,behave with cowardice, they-snatch, thein arms 
from: them, and \abuse them, calling. them, mean, and, uasyorthy of havinga 
wife? »oUpon-these feelings there! has,even been built.a.law in, Sulipwhich 
»mhust deeply! interest thé: pride of «women :in. the: martial, honowx of, their 


“huebands;:agreeably:to this: law, any woman whose hutband: has distin- 
guished himself in battle, upon going to a fountain to draw water, bat the 
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the national spirit which must finally irritations could éver Of thenreblves 
be relied on, to improve if and to avail'to create an octasioti ‘oF suffi 
turn it to account; but it was not cient magnitude for impdsing’silénce’ 
to be expected that any such local on petty dissensions, and fer orga- 


ao 





liberty: to drive away another woman whose husband is tainted with the 
reproach of cowardice ;and all whosucceed her, “ fromdawn to. dewy eve,” 
unless under the ban of the same withering stigma, have the same privilege 
of taunting her with her husband’s baseness, and of stepping between her 
or her cattle until their own wants are fully supplied. 

This social consideration of the female sex, in-right, of. their husbands’ 
military honours, is made available for no trifling purposes: on one occa~ 
sion it proved the absolute salvation of the tribe. In,one of the most des- 
perate/assaults made by Ali Pacha upon Suli, when that tyrant was himself 
present at the head of 8000 picked men, animated with the promise of 500 
piastres: a-man, to.as many as should enter Sali, after ten hours’ fighting 
under an enfeebling sun, and many of the Suliote, muskets being renders 
useless by continual discharges, a large body. of the, enemy had actually 
succeeded in occupying the sacred interior of Suli itself, At that critical 
moment, when Ali was in the very paroxysms of, frantic exultation, the 
Suliote women seeing that the general fate hinged upon the next five 
minutes, turned upon the Turks en masse, and with such a rapture of sudden 
fury, that the conquering army was instantly broken—thrown into panier 
pursued—and in that state of ruinous disorder, was. met and flanked by the 
men who were now recovering from their defeat.. The consequencés, from 
the nature of the ground, were fatal to the Turkish,army and.enterprise; 
the whole camp equipage was captured ; none saved their lives but by 
throwing: away their arms; one-third of the Turks (one-half. by,.some 
accounts) perished, on the retreat; the rest returned at intervals as_an 
unarmed mob; and the bloody, perfidious Pacha himself, saved, his Jife 
only by killing two horses in his haste. So total was the rout, and so bitter 
the mortification of Ali, whe had seen a small band of heroic women snatch 
the long-sought prize out of his very grasp, that. for some weeks he. shut 
himself up in his palace at Yannina, would receive.no visits, and issued, a 
proclamation imposing instant death upon any man detected in looking out 
at a:window or other aperture—as being presumably, in. noticing 
theivarious expressions of his defeat which were conti y returning to 
Yannina. 

‘The wars,:in which the adventurous courage of the Suliotes (together 
with their menacing position) could not fail to involye them, were .in all 
eleven.!' The first eight of these occurred in times before the French Reyo- 
‘hition,! and with Pachas; who have left no memorials) behind them, ef. the 
tertifie energy or hellish perfidy which marked:the,eharacter of Ali.Pacha. 
‘These ‘Pachas, who brought armies at the lowest of, 5000, and at the, most 
of 12,000 men, were uniformly beaten ; and apparently: were, content to be 
beaten.» Sometimes a Pacha was even made prisoner ; * but, as the simple 
Suliotes little understood the art of improving advantages, the ransom; was 
sure to be proportioned to the value of :the said | Pacha’s sword-arm in 
battle, rather than to his rank and ability to pays so, that the terms of liber-« 
ation were made ludicrously easy to! the Turkish chiefs. (1) gous bn oyar 

These eight wars naturally had no! other ultimate, effeet, than cores 
the military:power, experience, and renewn; ef; the; Sulietes. . But, their 
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# On fhe same “odcasion’ the Paétin’s' son, “anid ‘wixty officers! of the rankeibf Aga, 
‘Weie’ lso' ‘mide ‘prisoners! By. a truly Pastic: mod of assaults! / Che Turks! had shat 
‘themselves up ita church; Mtoe this, by wight; the Subidtes threw amumber Of:tiives, 
fall of bees, whose insafferable stings: seen ‘brought; thd ‘haughty: Moslems) inte; the 
proper mood. ‘The wholes body! were afterwards ransomed: fon :6¢ 
triffing a som’as’ etqaiam ot s of yaioy aoqu .elited af Heamid bedeigg 
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niging rinte-any unity of effort ascending the strength (asmighteeem) 
country 80 ma and naturally. of any real agencies or powers then 
cut: iimto independent chambers as existing in Greece, was assumed by 
that-ef Greece. That task, tran- a mysterious,” and, in some sense,a 





oe 


ninth war placed them in coliision with a new and far more perilous enemy 
than any they had yet tried; above all, he was so obstinate and unrelenting 
an enemy—that, excepting the all-conquering mace of death, it was certain 
that no obstacles born of man, ever availed to turn him aside from an object 
once resolved on. The reader will understand, of course, that this enemy 
was Al' Pacha. Their ninth war was with him; and he, like all before 
him, w2s beaten ; but, not like all before him, did Ali sit down in resigna- 
tion aa his defeat. — hatred was now become a no ye 
rity or success had any e in his eyes, so long as Suli stood, by 
high he had been oontenpcetiemeie’ on—and sigually humbled. Life 
itself was odious to him, if he must continue to witness the triumphant 
existence of the abhorred little mountain village which had wrung laugh- 
ter at his expense from every nook of Epirus. Delenda est Carthago! 
Suli must be exterminated! became, therefore, from this time, the master 
watchword of his secret policy. And on the Ist of June, in the year 1792, 
he commenced his second war against the Suliotes at the head of 22,000 
men. This was the second war of Suli with Ali Pacha; but it was the 
tenth war on their annals; and, as far as their own exertions were concerned, 
it had the same result as all the rest. But, about the sixth year of the war, 
in an-indirect way, Ali made one step towards his final purpose, which first 
manifested its disastrous tendency in the new circumstances which suc- 
ceeding years brought forward. In 1797, the French made a lodgement in 
Corfu; and, agreeably to their general spirit of intrigue, they had made 
advances to Ali Pacha, and to all other independent powers in or about 
Epirus. Amongst other states, in an evil hour for that ill-fated city, they 
wormed themselves into an alliance with Prevesa; and in the following year 
their own quarrel with Ali Pacha gave that crafty robber a pretence, which 
he had long courted in vain, for attacking the place with his overwhelming 
, before they could agree upon the mode of defence, and long before 

any mode could have been tolerably matured. The result was one uni- 
versal massacre, which raged for three days, and involved every living 
Prevesan, excepting some few who had wisely made their escape in time, 
and excepting those who were reserved to be tortured for Ali’s special 
cation, or to be sold for slaves in the shambles. This dreadful eatas- 
trophe, which in « few hours reoted from the earth an old and flourishing: 
comniunity, was due in about equal degrees to the fatal intriguing of the 
interloping French, and to the rankest treachery in a quarter where it could 
least have been held possible—viz. in a Suliote, and a very distinguished 
Suliote, Captain George Botzari; but the miserable man yielded wp. his 
honour and his patriotism to Ali’s bribe of 100 purses, (perhaps at that 





* Epiras‘and Acarnanin, &c. to the north-west; Rouwmelia, Thebes, Attica, to the 
east} the Morea, or Peloponnesus, to'the south-west ; and the islands so widely dis- 
persed in the Egean, had from position a separate interest over and above their com- 
mion interest as'tmembers of a Christian confederacy: And in the absence of sente 
great! representative ‘society, there was no voice commanding enough to merge thé 
locat interest’ in the universal ‘oneof Greeee. “The original (or Philomuse society) 
which adopted literatnre for its ostensible object, asa mask to its political designs, 
expired at: Municli)in 807 ; ‘but not before it had founded a successor more directly: 
political. Hience) xrese « confusion, ander ‘which ‘many of the crowned heads“in 
Eutope:were judged wncharitably as dissemblers of as traitors to their engagements. 

had subscribed ito. the first society; but they reasonably held that this did) not 
penientne acne shough inheritiog the secret, purposes of the first, no 
onger, masked or, disavowed, them, |) )/5 9) i) 1194 i099 I i HWODIS9s 
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fictitious ‘soelety of corresponding ried on to their aceomplishment: by 
members, styling itself the Heteria small means, magnifying their own 
(‘Evépie)) Amore astonishing case extent through great zealand imfinite 
of mighty effects prepared and car- concealment, and artifices: the most 





time equal to 1.2500 sterling). The way in which this catastrophe ope 
ted upon. Ali’s final views, was obvious to every body in that neighbour- 
hood. ;» Parga, on the sea-coast, was an indispensable ally to Suli; now 
Prevesa stood in the same relation to Parga, as an almost indispensable ally, 
that, Parga occupied towards Suli. 

This shocking tragedy had been perpetrated in the October of 17985 
and. in Jess than two years from that date, viz. on the 2d of June, 1800, 
commenced the eleventh war of the Suliotes—being their third with Ali, and 
the last. which, from their own guilelees simplicity, meeting with the craft 
of the most perfidious amongst princes, they were ever destined to wage. 
For two years, that is until the middle of 1802, the war, as managed b 
Suliotes, rather resembles a romance, or some legend of the acts of Pala- 
dins, than any grave chapter in modern history. Amongst the earliest vic- 
tims, itis satisfactory to mention the traitor, George Botzari, who, being in 
the power of the Pacha, was absolutely compelled to march with about 200 
of his kinsmen, whom he had seduced from Suli, against his own country 
men, under whose avenging swords the majority of them fell, whilst the 
arch-traitor himself soon died of grief and mortification. After this, Ali 
himself led a great and well-appointed army in various lines of assault 
against Suli. Butso furious was the reception given to the Turks, so deadly 
and so uniform their-defeat, that panic seized on the whole army, who de- 
clared unanimously to Ali that they would no more attempt to contend with 
the Suliotes—* Who,” said they, “ neither sit nor sleep, but are born only 
for the destruction. of men.” Ali was actually obliged to submit to this 
strange resolution of his army: but, by way of compromise, he built a chain 
of forts pretty nearly encircling Suli—and simply exacted of his troops that, 
being for ever released from the dangers of the open field, they should 
henceforward shut themselves up in these forts, and constitute themselves 
a permanent blockading force for the purpose of bridling the marauding 
excursions of the Suliotes. It was hoped, that from the close succession 
of these forts, the Suliotes would find it impossible to slip between the cross 
fires of the Turkish musketry,—and that, being thus absolutely cut off from 
their common resources of plunder, they must at length be reduced by 
mere. starvation. That termination of the contest was in fact repeatedly 
within a trifle of being accomplished; the poor Suliotes were reduced toa 
diet of acorns; and even of this food had so slender a quantity that many 
died, and the rest wore the appearance of blackened skeletons. All this 
misery, however, had no effect to abate one jot of their zeal and theit un- 
dying hatred to the perfidious enemy who was bending every sinew to their 
destruction. It is melancholy to record that such perfect heroes, from whom 
force the most disproportioned, nor misery the most absolute, had ever 
wrung the slightest concession or advantage, were at length entrapped by 
the craft of their enemy—and by their own foolish confidence in the oaths 
of one who had never been known. to keep any engagement which he had 
@ momentary. interest in breaking, Ali contrived first of all to trepan the 
matchless leader of the Suliotes—Captain Foto Giavella,, who was a hero, 
after the most exquisite model of ancient Greece, Epaminondas,. or. Timo- 
leon, and. whose counsels were uniformly wise and, honest. After that loss, 
all harmony of plan went to wreck amongst the Suliotes; and.at. length, 
about the middle of December 1808, this. immortal little independent state 
of Sulissolemnly renounced by treaty to Ali Pacha its sacred. territory, ite 
thrice famous little towns, and those unconquerable positions among the’ 
crests of wooded inaccessible mountains which had baffled all ‘the armies 
of the Crescent;led by the most eminent of the Ottoman Pachas, and not 
seldom amounting to twenty, twenty-five, and im one*instance evento more’ 
than thirty thousand men, The articles of a treaty, which on one side there 
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subtle, is not to: be found in history. combinations, or for the impenctra~ 
The secret tribunal of the middie bility of itsmasque. Noris therein 
ages is not to be compared with it the whole annals of man a maneeuvre 
for the depth and expansion of its so admirable'as that, by which this 





never was an intention of executing, are scarcely worth repeating: the 
amount was—that the Suliotes had perfect liberty to go whither they chose, 
retaining the whole of their arms and property, and with a title to payment 
in cash for every sort of warlike store which could not be carried off.- In 
excuse for the poor Suliotes in trusting to treaties of any kind with an 
enemy whom no oaths could bind for an hour, it is but fair to mention, that 
they’ were now absolutely without supplies either of ammunition or pro- 
visions ; and that, for seven days, they had suffered under a total depri- 
vation of water, the sources of which were now in the hands of the enemy, 
and turned into new channels. The winding up of the memorable tale is 
soon told :—tle main body of the fighting Suliotes, agreeably to the treaty, 
immediately took the route to Parga, where they were sure of a hospitable 
reception—that city having all along made common cause with Suli against 
their common enemy, Ali. The son of Ali, who had concluded the treaty, 
and who inherited all his father’s treachery, as fast as possible despatched 
4000 Turks in pursuit, with orders to massacre the whvule. But in this in- 
stance, through the gallant assistance of the Parghiotes, and the energetic 
haste of the Suliotes, the accursed wretch was disappointed of his prey. As 
to all the other detachments of the Suliotes, who were scattered at differ- 
ent points, and were necessarily thrown everywhere upon their own 
resources without warning or preparation of any kind,—they, by the terms 
of the treaty, had liberty to go away or to reside peaceably in any part of 
Ali’s dominions. But as these were mere windy words, it being well un- 
derstood that Ali’s fixed attention was to cut every throat among the 
Suliotes, whether of man, woman, or child, nay, as he thought himself 
dismally ill-used by every hour’s delay which interfered with the execu- 
tion of that purpose,—what rational plan awaited the choice cf the poor 
Suliotes, finding themselves in the centre of a whole hostile nation, and 
their own slender divisions cut off from communication with each other ? 
What could people so circumstanced propose to themselves as a suitable 
resolution for their situation ? Hope there was none; sublime despair was 
all that their case allowed: and considering the unrivalled splendours of 
their past history for more than 160 years, perhaps most readers would 
reply in the famous words of Corneille— Qu’ils mourussent. That was 
their own reply to the question now so imperatively forced upon them ; 
and die they all did. It is an argument of some great original nobility 
in the minds of these poor people, that none disgraced theikivelvee by 
useless submissions, and that all alike—women as well as men—déyo- 
ted themselves in the “high Roman fashion” to the now expiring cause of 
their country. The first ease which occurred, exhibits the very petfeétion 
of nonchalance in circumstances the most appalling. Samuel; a Sulidte 
monk, of somewhat mixed and capricious character, and at times even lia- 
ble to: much suspicion amongst his countrymen, but of great name, atid' of 
unquestionable meritin his military character, was in the act of delivering 
over'to authorized Turkish agents a small outpost, which had greatly an- 
noyed the forees of Ali, together with such military stores as it still’ eon- 
‘tained. By the treaty, Sanruel'was perfectly free, and under the solemn 
: orp reer of Ali ;'but'the Turks, with the utter shamelessnéss to whith they 
been brought by daily familiarity with treachery the most barefaced, 
were openly descanting to Samuel; upon the unheard-of tortures whith must 
\be looked for'at'the hands of Ali;’/by a soldier who had giver'so much trou- 
ble to that Pacha as himself. Samuel listened coolly; he was then seated 
on a chest of gunpowder ; and powder was scattered about in al] directions. 
‘He watched in a careless way/until-he observed that all the Lurke, exult- 
,ing,in, their own damnable perfidies,were assembled under the roof of the 
building. He then coolly took the:burning snyff of acandie, and’threw it 
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society, silently..effecting, its.own by. mere foree of séasonable:silence, 
tr uration, and recasting as ina or by the very pemp\of mystery, to 
crucible its own form,.ergans, and carry over from the first.or innexir 
most, essential functions, contrived, ous model.of the Hetzeria to its new 









into a heap. of. combustibles, still keeping his seat upon the chest of pow- 
der,;., Itis, unnecessary to. add, that the. little fort, and all. whom it contain- 
ed, were blown toatoms. And with respect to, Samuel in particular, no 
fragment.of his skeleton could ever be discovered.*, After. this followed 
as many separate tragedies as there were separate parties of Suliotes; when 
all hope and,aj) retreat were clearly cut off, then the women led the great 
scene of self-immolation, by throwing their. children, headlong frem the 
summit, of precipices ; which done, they. and their-husbands, their fathers 
and, their sons, hand in hand, ran up,to the brink. of.,the, declivity, and 
followed those, whom they had sent before. In other situations, where there 
was a possibility of fighting with effect, they, made along and bloody, resist- 
ance, until the Turkish cavalry, finding an opening, for their, operations,made 
all further union impossible ; upon which they all plunged into the nearest 
rivet, without distinction of age or sex, and were swallowed up by the mer- 
ciful waters, Thus, in a few days, from the signing of that,treaty, whichne- 
minally secured to them peaceable passession of their, property, and pater- 
nal. treatment from the perfidious Pacha, none remained to claim his pro- 
mises or to experience his abominable cruelties, la their native mountains 
of Epirus, the name of Suliote was now blotted from the books of life, and 
was heard no more inthose wild silvan baunts where once it had filled every 
echo with the breath of panic to the quailing hearts of the Moslems, Inthe 
most “palmy” days of Suli, she never had counted more than 2500 fighting 
men;and of these no considerable body escaped, excepting the corps. who 
hastily, fought, their way to Parga. From that city they gradually transport- 
ed themselyes,to Corfu, then occupied by the Russians. Into the service of 
the Russian, Czar, as, the sole means left to a poriehing corps of soldiers for 
earning daily, bread, they naturally entered ; and when Corfu afterwards 
passed from, Russian, to English masters, it was. equally inevitable that’ for 
‘the;same urgent purposes they should enter the military service of Eng- 
land... In that service. they received the usual honourable treatment; and 
such attention as circumstances would allow to their national habits and 
prejudices, They were placed also, we believe, under the popular command 
of Sir R. Church, who, though unfortunate as a supreme, leader, made him- 
self beloved in a lower station by all the foreigners, under his authority. 
These Suliotes have since then returned to Epirus and to Greece, the peace 
of 1815 having perhaps dissolved their connexion|with England,: and they 
were, even persuaded to enter the service of their-arch-enemy, Aji-Pacha. 
Since his death, their diminished, numbers, and the altered circumstances 
of, their situation, should naturally have led. to. the extinction of their poli- 
tical, importance., Yet we find them in 1832 still attracting (or rathencon- 
centrating), the, wrath of the Turkish Sultan, made the object:of a separate 
war, and valued (as in.all former cases) on, the footing of a distinct and in- 
dependent, nation. , On the winding up of this war, we fiad partof them at 
least an:pbject.of indulgent solicitude to the British government, and under 
their, protection transferred to Cephalonia. Yet again, others of) their scanty 
clan meet; us, at, different points of the war, in Greece ; especially at the-first 
decisive action with Ibrahim, when, in, the reseue of ; Cesta Botearis, every 
Suliote; of his blood perished, on. the) spots,and again, in the fatab battle: of 
Athens, ( May, 6,,1827,),Mr.Gordon assuresua thatis almost. all the Saliotes 
were exterminated:? |, We understand, him to-speaki met generally, ofthe 
Suliotes,.as.of, the total clan, whe bear that nawiey but of these enly who 
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organization, all those weighty names 
of kings or princes who would not 
have given their sanction to any as- 
sociation having political objects, 
however artfully veiled. The eariy 
history of the Heteria is shrouded 
in the same mystery as the whole 
course of its political movements. 
Some suppose that Alexander Mau- 
rocordato, ex-hospodar of Wallachia, 
during his long exile in Russia, 
founded it for the promotion of edu- 
eation, about the beginning of the 
present century. Others ascribe it 
originally to Riga. At all events, its 
purposes were purely intellectual in 
its earliest form, In 1815, in conse- 
quence chiefly of the disappoint- 
ment which the Greeks met with in 
their dearest hopes from the Con- 
gress of Vienna, the Hetzeria first 
assumed a political character under 
the secret influence of Count Capo- 
distria of Corfu, who, having entered 
the Russian service as mere private 
secretary to Admiral Tchitchagoff, 
in 1812, had in aspace of three years 
insinuated himself into the favour of 
the Czar, so far as to have become 
his private secretary, and a cabinet 
minister of Russia. He, however, 
still masked his final objects under 
plans of literature and scientific im- 
provement. In deep shades, he or- 
ganized a vast apparatus of agents 
and apostles; and then retired be- 
hind the curtain to watch or to di- 
reet the working of his blind ma- 
chine. It is an evidence of some 
latent nobility in the Greek charac- 
ter, in the midst of that levity with 
which all Europe taxes it—that 
never, except once, were the secrets 
of the society betrayed; nor was 
there the least ground for jealousy 
offered either to the stupid Moslems, 
in the very centre of whom, and 
round about them, the conspiracy 
was daily advancing, or even to the 
rigorous police of Moscow, where 
the Hetzria had its headquarters. 
In. the single instance of treachery 
whieh occurred, it happened that the 
Zantiote, who made the discovery to 


Ali Pacha on a motion of revenge; 
was himself too slenderly and too 
vaguely acquainted wiih the. final 
purposes of the Hetzeria for effectual 
mischief, having been fortunately 
admitted only to its lowest degree of 
initiation ; so that all passed off with- 
out injury to the cause, or even per 
sonally to.any of its supporters. 
There were, in fact, five degrees in 
the Hetzria. A candidate of the 
lowest class, (styled Adelphoi, or 
brothers,) after a minute examina- 
tion of his past life and connexions, 
and after taking a dreadful oath uns 
der impressive circumstances, to be 
faithful in all respects to the society 
and his afflicted country, and even 
to assassinate his nearest and dears 
est relation, if detected in treachery, 
was instructed only in the general 
fact, that a design was on foot to 
ameliorate the condition of Greece. 
The next degree of Systimenoi, or 
bachelors, who were selected with 
more anxious discrimination, were 
informed that this design was to 
move towards its object by means of 
a revolution. The third class, called 
Priests of Eleusis, were chosen from 
the aristocracy; and to them it was 
made known, that this revolution was 
near at hand; and, also, that there 
were in the society higher ranks 
than their own. The fourth elass 
was that of the prelates ; and to this 
order, which never exceeded the 
number of 116, and comprehended 
the leading men of the nation, the 
most unreserved information was 
given upon all the secrets of the 
Hetzria; after which they were se- 
verally appointed to a particular dis- 
trict, as superintendent of its inte- 
rests, and as manager of the whole 
correspondence on its concerns with 
the Grand Arch. This, the crown+ 
ing order and key-stone of the socie- 
ty, was reputed to comprehend six- 
teen “ mysterious and _ illustrious 
names,” amongst which were ob- 
scurely whispered those of the Czar, 
the Crown Prince of Bavaria and of 
Wurtemburg, of the Hospodar of 





happened to be present at that dire catastrophe. Still, even with this limi- 
tation, such a long succession of heavy losses descending upon a people 
who never numbered above 2500 fighting men, and who had passed through 


the furnace; seven times heated, 
many and: dismal 


Ali Pacha’s wrath, and suffered those 
dies which we have just recorded, cannot but have 


brought them latterly to the brink of utter extinction, 
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Wallachia, of Count Capodistria, and 
some’ others, The: orders of the 
Grand Arch were written in cipher, 
and bore a seal having in sixteen 
compartments the same number of 
initial letters. The revenue, which 
it commanded, must have been con- 
siderable; for the lowest member, 
on his noviciate, was expected to 
give at least fifty piastres, (at this 
time about L.2 sterling ;) and those 
of the higher degrees gave from 300 
to 1000 each. The members com- 
municated with each other, in mixed 
society, by masonic signs. 

It cannot be denied that a secret 
society, with the grand and almost 
awful purposes of the Hetieria, spite 
of some taint which it had received 
in its early stages from the spirit of 
German mummery, is fitted to fill 
the imagination, and to command 
homage from the coldest. Whispers 
circulating from mouth to mouth of 
some vast conspiracy mining subter- 
raneously beneath the very feet of 
their accursed oppressors ; whispers 
of a great deliverer at hand, whose 
mysterious Labarum, or mighty ban- 
ner of the Cross, was already dimly 
descried through northern mists, 
and whose eagles were already 
scenting the carnage and “ savour of 
death” from innumerable hosts of 
Moslems; whispers of a revolution 
which was again to call, as with the 
trumpet of resurrection from the 
grave, the land of Timoleon and 
Epaminondas ; such were the pre- 
ludings, low and deep, to the tem- 
pestuous overture of revolt and pa- 
triotic battle which now ran through 
every nook of Greece, and caused 
every ear to tingle. 

The knowledge that this mighty 
cause must be sowed in dishonour, 
propagated that is, in respect to the 
knewledge of its plans, by redoubled 
cringings to their brutal masters, in 
order'to shield it from suspicion,— 
but'that it would probably be reaped 
in honour; the belief that the poor 
Grecian, so abject and trampled 
under foot, ‘would soon reappear 
amongst the nations who had a name, 
in something of his original beauty 
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and power ;—these dim but eleva-' 
ting perceptions, and these anticipa- 
tions, gave to every man the sense 
of an ennobling secret confided to 
his individual honour, and, at the 
same time, thrilled his heart with 
sympathetic joy, from approaching 
giories that were to prove a personal 
inheritanee to his children. Over 
all Greece a sense of power, dim and 
vast, brooded for years; and a mighty » 
phantom, under the mysterious name 
of Arch, in whose cloudy equipage 
were descried, gleaming at intervals, 
the crowns and sceptres of great po- 
tentates, sustained, whilst it agitated 
their hearts. Zondon was one of the 
secret watchwords in their impene- 
trable cipher; Jfoscow was a coun- 
tersign; Bavaria and Austria bore 
mysterious parts in the drama; and, 
though no sound was heard, nor voice 
given to the ae that were work- 
ing, yet, as if by mere force of secret 
sympathy, all mankind who were 
worthy to participate in the enter- 
prise, seemed to be linked in brother- 
hood with Greece. These notions 
were, much of them, mere phantasms 
and delusions; but they were delu- 
sions of mighty efficacy for arming 
the hearts of this oppressed country 
against the terrors that must be 
faced; and for the whole of them 
Greece was indebted to the Heter-: 
ria, and to its organized agency of 
apostles, (as they were technically 
called,) who compassed land and 
sea as pioneers for the coming cru- 
sade.* 

By 1820 Greece was thoroughly 
inoculated with the spirit of resist- 
ance; all things were ready, so far 
perhaps as it was possible that they 
should ever be made ready under the 
eyes and scimitars of the enemy. 
Now came the question of time, when 
was the revolt to begin? Some con- 
tend, says Mr Gordon, that the He« 
teeria should have waited for a cen- 
tury, by which time they suppose 
that the growth of means in favour 
of Greece would have concurred with 
a more than corresponding decay in 
her enemy. But, to say nothing of 
the extreme uncertainty which at- 





* Considering how very much. the contest’ did finally assume a religions charaeter; 
(even Franks being/attached, notas frierids of Greece, but simply as)Christians,) one 
cannot but wonder that-this romantic term has not been applied to the Greek war in’ 
Western Europe, 10 eitirde anivé edt of vis i 
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tenis ‘such’ reniote speculation, and 
the’ utter impossibility of training 
men with no personal hopes to labour 
forthe benefit of distant generations, 
there was one political argument 
against thatcourse, which Mr Gordon 
justly considers unanswerable. It is 
this: Turkey in Europe has been 
long tottermg on its basis. Now, 
were the attempt delayed until Rus- 
sia had displaced her and occupied 
her seat, Greece would then have 
received her liberty as a boon from 
the conqueror ; and the construction 
would have been that she held it by 
sufferance, and under a Russian war- 
rant. This argument is conclusive. 
But others there were who fancied 
that 1825 was the year at which all 
the preparations for a successful re- 
volt could have been matured. Pro- 
bably some gain in such a case would 
have been balanced against some 
loss. But it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss that question. Accident, it was 
clear, might bring on the first hostile 
movement at any hour, when the 
minds of all men were prepared, let 
the means in other respects be as 
deficient as they might. Already, 
in 1820, circumstances made it evi- 
dent that the outbreak of the insur- 
rection could not long be delayed. 
And, accordingly, in the following 
year all Greece was in flames. 

This affair of 1820 has a separate 
interest of its own, connected with 
the character of the very celebrated 
person to whom it chiefly relates ; 
but we notice it chiefly as the real oc- 
casion, the momentary spark, which 
alighting upon the combustibles, by 
this time accumulated everywhere 
in Greece, caused a general explo- 
sion of the long-hoarded insurrec- 
tionary fury. Ali Pacha, the far- 
famied vizier of Yannina, had Tong 
been hated profoundly by the Sultan, 
who in the same proportion loved 
and admired his treasures. However, 
he was persuaded to wait for his 
death, which could not (as it seem- 
ed) be far distant, rather than risk 
any thing upon the cliances ‘of war. 
And in this prudent resolution he 
would have persevered, but for an 
affront, which he could not overlook. 
An ‘Albanian, ‘tamed Ismael’ Pasho’ 

F onte Bai Ali’s'house- 
hold, ‘had® ‘incurred |’ hi ; 
deatty batted Saath ‘fying front’ his 
wrath* to various places ‘under’ va- 


rious disguises, liad at length taken 
refuge in Constantinople, and there 
sharpened the malice of Ali by at- 
taching himself to his enemies. — Ali 
was still farther provoked by finding 
that Ismael nal won the Sultan's 
favour, and obtained an appoititment 
in the palace. Mastered by his fury, 
Ali hired assassins to shoot his enemy 
in the very midst of Constantinople, 
and under the very eyes of imperial 
protection. The assassins ‘failed, 
having only wounded ‘him } they 
were arrested, and disclosed’ the 
name of their employer. 

Here was an insult which could 
not be forgiven: Ali Pacha was de- 
clared a rebel and a traitor; and so- 
lemnly excommunicated by the head 
of the Mussulman law. The Pachas 
of Europe received orders to march 
against him; and a squadron was 
fitted out to attack him by sea. 

In March 1820 Ali became ac- 
quainted with these strong mea- 
sures ; which at first he endeavoured 
to parry by artifice and bribery. But 
finding ‘hat mode of proceeding ab- 
solutely without hope, he took the 
bold resolution of throwing himself, 
in utter defiance, upon the native 
energies of his own ferocious heart. 
Having, however, but small reliance 
on his Mahomedan troops in a'‘cri- 
sis of this magnitude, he applied for 
Christian succours, and set himself to 
court the Christians generally. As a 
first step, he restored the Armatoles 
—that very body whose stppréssion 
had been so favourite a measure of 
his policy, and pursued so long, 80 
earnestly, and so injuriousty to his 
credit amongst the Christiat part of 
the population, It happened, at the 
first opening of ‘the campaign, that 
the Christians were equally cotirted 
by the Sultan’s geriéralissimo, "Sély- 
man, the Pacha of Thessaly,” Fot 
this, however, that’ Pacha “was Te- 
moved and decapitated ; “and a new 
leader was tiow appointed in the per- 
son of that yery enemy, Ismael Pasho, 
whose attempted murder had brought 
the present storm upoti Ali. Ismael 
was raised to the rank ‘of Serasker 
(or ‘generalissimo,) ‘and Wwas~ also 
madé Pacha of Yannina'and’Delvino. 
Three other armiés, besides’ a fleet 
under ‘the’ Capitan ‘Bey, ‘advaneed 
upon ‘Ali’s territories simultaneausly 
from different quarters. ‘But ut that 
time, in defitmce of these formidable 
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and ov erwhelming preparations, bets 
were strongly in Ali's favour amongst 
all. who were acquainted with his 
resources: for he had vast treasures, 
fortresses of great strength, inex- 
haustible supplies of artillery and 
ammunition, a country almost inac- 
ceanipl and, 15,000, light troops, 
“tq 3 Gordon, upon personal 
kagwled e, pronounces “ excellent.” 
sk had the war commenced, 
a si Ali was, abandoned by almost 
the .whole of his partisans, in mere 
hatred of his execrable cruelty and 
tyrannical government, To Ali, how- 
ever, this defection brought no des- 
pondency; and with unabated cour- 
age he prepared to defend himself to 
the last, in three castles, with a gar- 
rison ef 3000 men. That he might 
do so with entire effect, he began by 
destroying his own capital of Yan- 
nina, lest it should afford shelter to 
the enemy. Still his situation would 
have been most critical, but for the 
state of affairs in the enemy’s camp. 
The Serasker was attended by more 
than twenty other Pashas. But they 
were all at enmi mii with each other. 
One of them, the bravest, was 
even poisoned by the Serasker, Pro- 
visions were running short, in con- 
sequence of their own dissensions. 
Winter was fast approaching; the 
cannonading had, produced no con- 
spicuous, effect; and the soldiers 
were disbanding. In this situation, 
the Sultan’s lieutenants again saw 
the necessity of courting aid from 
re Christen population of the coun- 
Ali, on his Pa t, never scrupled 
fs td inst em at any price; and 
nk lengt gti by the ill-usage of 
on. their first entrance, and 
dette with the obvious insince- 
rity, Rh their, reluctant and momen- 
Ty, indness, some of the bravest 
lation tribes (especially the cele- 
ring Suliotes) consented to take 
Al? ie aihes, for. Hah ls past outrages 
and unnu mbere dies, and read- 
in ship ein rie in the extremity of 
bs ape I these -b bravest of the braye 
f tie rep ae amongst, the Sul- 
jeg, the. winter 
ta fine somespl os naaasecetans of 
asa aa ste friends. ca 
# rest ae 
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perseded the Serasker Ismael, repla- 
cing him with the famous Kourshid 
Pacha, at that, time viceroy of. the 
Morea, And so, ended the year 1820, 
This. state, of affairs could not 
encape the attention of the yvigil- 
eteria. .Here was Ali Pacha, 
hitherto regarded as an insurmount- 
able obstacle in their path, abso- 
lutely compelled. by circumstances 
to be their warmest friend., The 
Turks again, whom no circumstan- 
ces could entirely disarm, were yet 
coiPt led for the, time, and. their 
ole attention preoccupied by an- 
wher enemy—~most alarming to their 
policy, and most. tempting to their 
cupidity.., Such an, opportunity it 
seemed unpardonable to neglect, 
Accordingly, it was resolved to be- 
gin the insurrection. At its head 
was placed Prince Alexander Ypsi- 
lanti, a son of that Hospodar of Wal- 
lachia, whose deposition by the 
Porte had produced the Russian war 
of 1806. This prince’s qualifications 
consisted in his high Dirth, in his 
connexion with Russia, (for. he had 
risen to the rank of Major-General 
in that service,) and, finally, (if such 
things can deserve a mention,) in-an 
agreeable person and manners,, For 
all other and higher qualifications 
he was wholly below the situation 
and the urgency of, the crisis. His 
first error was in the choice of his 
ground. For,some reasons, which are 
not sufficiently explained, possibly 
on account of his family connexion 
with those provinces, he chose to 
open the war in Moldayia and Wal- 
lachia, This resolution, he took in 
spite of every warning, and the most 
intelligent expositions of the abso- 
lute necessity—that, to be at all effec- 
tual, the first stand should be made 
in Greece. He prought imagel 
and, managing the campaign 
his own, ideas, he speedily as i 
himself in quarrels, and his. ar 
through the perfidy of a considerab able 
officer, in. ruinous, Sra DarTaenmEntty 
This unhappy,ca n is circum: 
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in March. Early in April, he recet- 
ved a communication from the Em- 

or of Russia which at once pros- 
trated his hopes before an enemy 
was seen. He was formally dis- 
avowed by that prince, erased from 
his army-list, and severely reproved 
for his “ folly and ingratitude,” in 
letters from two members of the 
Russian Cabinet; and on the 9th of 
April, this fact was publicly notified 
in Yassy, the capital of Moldavia, by 
the Russian Consul-General. His 
army at this time consisted of 3000 
men, which however was afterwards 
reinforced, but with no gunpowder, 
except what was casually intercept- 
ed, and no lead except some that 
had been stripped from the roof of 
an ancient cathedral. 

On the 12th of May the Pacha of 
Ibrail opened the campaign. A few 
days after the Turkish troops began 
to appear in considerable force ; and 
on the 8th of June an alarm was 
suddenly given “ that the white tur- 
bans were upon them,” In the en- 
gagement which followed, the insur- 
gent army gave way; and, though 
their loss was much smaller than 
that of the Turks, yet from the many 
blunders committed, the consequen- 
ces were disastrous; and, had the 
Turks pursued, there would on that 
day have been an end of the insur- 
rection. But far worse and more 
decisive was the subsequent disaster 
of the 17th. Ypsilanti had been again 
reinforced ; and his advanced guard 
had surprised a Turkish detachment 
of cavalry in such a situation that 
their escape seemed impossible. Yet 
all was ruined by one officer of rank 
who got drunk, and advanced withan 
air of bravado—followed, on a prin- 
ciple of honour, by a sacred batta- 
lion, (Aieros lochos,] composed of 500 
Greek volunteers, of birth and edu- 
eation, the very éite of the insurgent 
infantry. The Turks gave themselves 
up for lost; but happening to observe 
that this drunkard seemed unsupport- 
ed by other parts of the army, they 
suddenly mounted, came down upon 
the noble young volunteers before 
they could even form in square ; and 
nearly the whole, disdaining to fly, 
were cut to i eces On the ground. An 
officer ofrank, and a brave man, appal- 
led by this hideous disaster, the affair 
ofa few moments, rode up to the spot, 
and did all he could to repair it, But 
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the cowardly drunkard had fled at 
the first onset with all his Arnauts; 
panic spread rapidly ; and the whole 
force of 5000 men fled before 800 
Turks, leaving 400 men dead on the 
field, of whom 850 belonged to the 
sacred battalion. 

The Turks, occupied with gather- 
ing a trophy of heads, neglected to 
pursue. But the work was done. 
The defeated advance fell back up- 
on the main body; and that same 
night the whole army, panic-struck, 
ashamed, and bewildered, commen- 
ced a precipitate retreat. From this 
moment Prince Ypsilanti thought 
only of saving himself. This purpose 
he effected in a few days, by retreat- 
ing into Austria, from which terri- 
tory he issued his final order of the 
day—taxing his army, in violent 
and unmeasured terms, with cowar- 
dice and disobedience. This was in 
a limited sense true; many distinc- 
tions, however, were called for in 
mere justice ; and the capital defects 
after all were in himself, His plan 
was originally bad; and, had it been 
better, he was quite unequal to the 
execution of it. The results were 
unfortunate to all concerned in it. 
Ypsilanti himself was arrested by 
Austria, and thrown into the un- 
wholesome prison of Mongatz, where, 
after languishing for six years, he 
perished miserably. Some of the 
subordinate officers prolonged the 
struggle in a guerilla style for some 
little time ; but all were finally sup- 
pressed. Many were put to death; 
many escaped into neutral ground ; 
and itis gratifying to add, that of two 
traitors amongst the higher officers, 
one was detected and despatched in 
a summary way of vengeance by his 
own associates; the other, for some 
unexplained reason, was beheaded 
by his Turkish friends at the very 
moment when he had put. himself 
into their power, in fearless obedience 
to their own summons to come and 
receive his well-merited reward, aud 
under an express assurance from, the 
Pacha of Silistria, that he was impa- 
tiently waiting to invest him with 
a pelisse of honour. Such, faith is 
kept with traitors; such faith be ever 
kept with the betrayers of nations 
and their holiest hopes ! Though. in 
this instance the particular motives 
of the Porte are still buried. in mys- 
tery. 
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Thus terminated the first rash en- 
terprise which resulted from the too 
tempting invitation held out in the 
rebellion then agitating Epirus, lock- 
ing up, as it did, and neutralizing so 
large a part of the disposable Turk- 
ish forces. To this we return. Kour- 
shid Pacha quitted the Morea with 
a large body of troops, in the first 
days of January 1821, and took the 
command of the army already before 
Yannina, But, with all his great 
numerical superiority to the enemy 
with whom he contended, and now 
enjoying undisturbed union in his 
own camp, he found it impossible 
to make his advances rapidly. 
Though in hostility to the Porte, 
and though now connected with 
Christian allies, Ali Pacha was yet 
nominally a Mahomedan. Hence 
it had been found impossible as 
yet to give any colour of an anti- 
Christian character to the war; and 
the native Mahomedan chieftains 
had therefore no scruple in coales- 
cing with the Christians of Epirus, 
and making joint cause with Ali. 
Gradually, from the inevitable vexa- 
tions incident to the march and resi- 
dence of a large army, the whole po- 
pulation became hostile to Kourshid ; 
and their remembrance of Ali’s for- 
mer oppressions, if not effaced, was 
yet suspended in the presence of a 
nuisance so immediate and so gene- 
rally diffused ; and most of the Epi- 
rots turned their, arms against the 
Porte, The same feelings, which 
governed them, soon spread to the 
provinces of Etolia and Acarnania ; 
or rather, perhaps, being previously 
ripe for revolt, these provinces re- 
solved to avail themselves of the 
same occasion. Missolonghi now be- 
came the centre of rebellion; and 
Kourshid’s difficulties were daily 
augmenting. In pur of this year 
{1821) these various insurgents, ac- 
tively co-operating, defeated the Se- 
rasker in several actions, and com- 
pelled a Pacha to lay down his arms 
on the road between Yannina and 
Souli. ‘ It'was even proposed by the 

allant partisan, Mark Bozzaris, 
that all should unite to hem in the 
Serasker; but a wound, recejyed in 
a skirmish, defeated this plan, In 
September following, however, the 
same Mark intercepted and routed 
‘Hassan ‘Pacha in ‘a defile on his 
march to'Yannina; and in general the 
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Turks were defeated everywhere: 
except at the headquarters of the 
Serasker ;. and with losses. in,men 
enormously disproportioned to the 
occasions. This arose partly fromthe 
necessity under which they. lay. of 
attacking expert musketeers, under 
cover of breastworks, and_ partly 
from their own precipitance and de- 
termination te carry every thivg by 
summary force ;. “ whereas,” says 
Mr Gordon, “ alittle patience would 
surely have caused them to succeed, 
and at least saved them much dis- 
honour, and thousands. of lives 
thrown away in mere wantonness.” 
But, in. spite of all blunders, and 
every sort.of failure elsewhere, the 
Serasker was still advancing slowly 
towards his main objects—the reduc- 
tion of Ali Pacha, And by the end 
of October, on getting ossession 
of an important part o AL's works, 
he announced to the Sultan that 
he should soon be able to send 
him the traitor’s head, for that he 
was already reduced to 600 men. A 
little before this, however, the cele- 
brated Maurocordato, with other 
persons of influence, had arrived at 
Missolonghi with the view of ce 
menting a general union of Christian 
and Mahomedan forces against the 
Turks, In this he was so far success- 
ful, that in November a combined 
attack was made upon Ismael, the 
old enemy of Ali, and three other 
Pachas, shut up in the town of Arta. 
This attack succeeded partially ; but 
it was attempted at a moment drama- 
tically critical, and with an_ effect 
ruinous to the whole campaign as 
well as that particular attack, . The 
assailing party, about 3400. men, 
were composed in the proportion of 
two Christians to one. Mahomedan. 
They had captured one-half of the 
town; and, Mark Bozzaris haying 
set this on fire to prevent plundering, 
the four Pachas were on the point of 
retreating under cover of the smoke. 
At that moment arrived a Maho- 
medan of note, instigated by Kour- 
shid, who was able to persuade those 
of his own faith that the Christians 
were not fighting with any. sincere 
views of advantage to Ali, but. with 
ulterior purposes hostile to 0- 
medanism itself.. On this, the. Chris- 
tian division of the army found them- 


_ selves obliged to retire without noise, 


in order to escape their own allies, 
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now pnddents united withthe four 
Pachas. Nor, perhaps, would even 
this have been effected, but for the 
presranion of Pasay hv am 

ostages from two leadi a- 
heeeiee Thus. failed he last 
diversion in favour of Ali Pacha, who 
was henceforward left to his own 
immediate resources.. All the Ma- 
homedan tribes now ranged them- 
selves on the side of Kourshid ;. and 
the winter of 1821-2 passed away 
without further disturbance in 
Epirus. 

Meantime, during the absence of 
Kourshid Pacha from the Morea, the 
opportunity had not been Jlest,for 
raising, the insurrection in that im- 
posta part of Greece. .Kourshid 

ad marched early in January 1821; 
and already in. February. symptoms 
of the coming troubles appeared at. 
Patrass, “the most flourishing and 
populous city of the Peloponnesus, 
the emporium of its trade, and resi- 
dence of the foreign consuls and 
merchants.” - Its population was 
about 18,000, of which number two- 
thirds were Christian. In Mareh, 
when rumours had arrived of the 
insurrection beyond the Danube, 


under Alexander Ypsilanti, the fer- 
mentation became universal; andthe 
Turks of Patrass hastily prepared for 


defence. By the 25th, the Greeks 
had. purchased all the powder and 
lead which could be had; and about 
the 2d of April they raised the stan- 
dard of the Cross. Two days after 
this, fighting began at Patrass. The 
town having been set on fire, “ the 
Turkish castle threw shot and shells 
at random; the two. parties fought 
amongst the ruins, and massacred 
each other without mercy ; the only 
prisoners that were spared. owed 
their lives to fanaticism; some 
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Christian youths, being circumcised 
bythe Mollahs, and seme Turkish 
boys baptized by the priests.” 

“ While the commencement of the 
war,’ says Mr Gordon, “was thus 
signalized. by the ruin of a flourish- 
ing city, the insurrection gained 

round with wonderful rapidity ;and 
rom mountain to mountain, and vile 
lage to village, propagated itselfto the 
furthest corner of the Peloponnesus. 
Everywhere the peasants flew. to 
arms; and those Turks who resided 
in the open country or unfortified 
towns, were either cut to pieces, or 
forced to fly into strongholds.” On 
the 2d of April, the flag of indepen- 
dence was hoisted in Achaia. On 
the 9th, a Grecian senate met. at 
Calamata in Messenia, having for its 
President Mavromichalis, prince or 
bey of Maina, a rugged territory in 
the ancient Sparta, famous for its 
hardy race of robbers and pirates.* 

On the 6th of April, the insurrec- 
tion had spread to the narrow terri- 
tory of Megaris, situated to the north 
of the Isthmus. The Albanian popu- 
lation of. this :country, amounting to 
about 10,000, and employed by: the 
Porte te guard the defiles of the en- 
trance into Peloponnesus, raised the 
standard of revolt, and marched to 
invest the Acrocorinthus.-\ In«the 
Messenian territory, the Bishop of 
Modon, having made his guard of 
Janissaries drunk; cut the whole of 
them to pieces; and then encamping 
on the heights of Navarin, his lord- 
ship blockaded that fortress. The 
abruptness of these’ movements, and 
their almost simultaneous’ origin at 
distances so considerable, suffitienit- 
ly prove how ripe the Greeks were 
for this revolt as respected ‘tempers 
and. in other modes of préepatation 
they never could have been’ Tipe 
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® These Mainatts have been supposed. te be of Selavonian origin’; but Mr} Gordon; 


upon the authority of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenites, ssserts that they 
are of pure Laconian blood, and became, Christians in the reign of that empexor’s 
grandfather Bostl the Macedonian, They ze and ever hay¢ been, robbers, by, pro- 
feasion ; robbers by Jand, pirates by sea; for which last branch of their mixed,eceu- 
pation, they enjoy singular adyan ges _in theif position at the point of junction be- 
tween the foutan find Egean seas. To illustrate their condition of perpetual warfare, 
Mr Gordon mentions, that there were very lately individaals who had lived for 
twenty years in towers, not daring to stir out lest their neighbours should shoot 
them. ‘Phey were supplied with: bread’ and cartridges ‘by thelr wives; for the per- 
sons of women are sacred in Matra. Two other good features In their character are 
their hospitality, and their indisposition to bloodshed. They are in filet béntle thieves 
—the Robin Hoods ef Greece. 
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whilst oes by Turkish’ mas- 
ters. That haughty race now ré- 
treated from all parts of the Morea, 
within the ramparts of Tripolizza. 
In the first action which occurred, 
the Arcadian Greeks did not behave 
well; they fled at the very sound of 
the Moslem tread ; Culocotroni com- 
manded ; and he rallied them again ; 
but again they deserted him at the 
sight of their oppressors; “and I,” said 
Coloeotroni afterwards, when nar- 
rating the circumstances of this early 
affair; “having with me only ten 
companions including my horse, sat 
down in a bush and wept.” 
Meantime, affairs went ill at Pa- 
trdss. Yussuf Pacha, having been 
detached from Epirus to Eubwa by 
the Serasker; heard on his route of 
the insurrection in Peloponnesus. 
Upon which, altering his course, he 
sailed to Patrass, and reached it on 
the 15th of April. This was Palm 
Sunday, and it dawned upon ‘the 
Greeks with evil omens. First came 
a smart shock of earthquake ; next 
a \cannonade announcing the ap- 
proach of the Pacha; and, lastly, an 
Ottoman brig of war, which saluted 
the fort and cast anchor before the 
town. 
The immediate consequences were 
disastrous.- The Greeks retreated ; 
and the Pacha detached Kihaya-Bey, 
a Tartar officer of distinguished en- 
ergy, with near 3000. men, to the most 
important points of the revolt. On 
the 5thof May, the Tartar reached 
Corinth, but found the siege already 
raised.; Thence he marched to Ar- 
gas, send before him a requisition 
or bread.. was answered by the 
mee.,of, Argos, ‘that they had no 
bread, . but. walg poreten and ball at 
his, service,, ‘Thie| threat, however, 
.a.gasconade;.the Kihaya ad- 
in three columns ; cavalry on 
and infantry inthe centre; 
on which, after a single discharge, 
the -Argives fled: ‘Their general, 
fighting ravely, was killed, together 
with 700 others, and 1500 women 


os ‘The Turks, ‘having sack- 
ed and burnéd Argos, then laid siege 
to'e. mnenitery, ‘wiich surrendered 
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upon terms; and it is honourable to 
thé memory of this Tartar general, 
that, according to the testimony of 
Mr Gordon, at ‘a time when’ the war 
was managed with merciless fary 
and continual perfidies on both sides, 
he observed the terms with rigorous 
fidelity, treated all his captives with 
the utmost humanity, and even libe- 
rated the women. 

Thus farthetide had turned against 
the Greeks; but now came a deci- 
sive reaction in their favour; and, 
as if for ever to proclaim the folly. of 
despair, just at the very crisis when 
it was least to have been expected, 
the Kihaya was at this point joined 
bythe one! of Wye and was 
now: ted ‘to be 14,000 s A 
This sravened be an fastens 
but the subsequent battle is the more 
honourable to those who believed it. 
Ata council of war, in the Greek 
camp; the! prevailing opinion was, 
that an action could not prudently. 
be risked. ‘One man thought other- 
wise; this :was'A ostoras; he, by 
urging the desolations which would 
follow ‘a retreat, brought over the 
rest to his opinion; and it was re- 
solved to take up a position at Val- 
tezza, a vil three hours’ march 
from Tripolizza. Thither, on the 
27th of May, the Kihaya arrived with 
5000 men, in three columns, having 
left Tripolizza at dawn; and imme- 
diately raised redoubts opposite to 
those of the Greeks, and placed three 
heavy pieces’ of cannon in battery. 
He hoped tostorm the position ; but, 
if he should fail, he had areason for 
still anticipating a-victory, and that 
was the on’ of the fountains, 
which must soon*have dtawn the’ 
Greeks out of their : n, as they’ 
had. water sonly '-for ‘twenty-four 
hours’ consun ; 

The battle commenced: and the 
first failure of the Kihaya was in the 
cannonade ; for his balls passing over 
the Greeks, fell ‘amongst a corps of 
his own troops. These now made 
three assaults ; but were repulsed | 
all. Both sides Kept up a fire 
night ; and each expected that his 

darkness. 
ods tod: splines sat f 
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The 28th, however, found the two 
armies still in the same positions. 
The battle was renewed for five 
hours; and then the Kibaya, finding 
his troops fatigued, and that his re- 
treat was likely to be intercepted by 
Nikitas, (a brave partisan officer 
bred to arms in the service of Eng- 
land,) who was coming up by forced 
marches from Argos with 800 men, 

ve the signal for retreat. This soon 
oad a total rout: the Kihaya lost 
his. horse; and the Greeks, besides 
taking two pieces of cannon, raised 
@ trophy of 400 Moslem heads. 

Such was the battle of Valtezza, 
the inaugural performance of the in- 
surrection ; and we have told it thus 
circumstantially, because Mr Gordon 
characterises it as “ remarkable for 
the moral effect it produced ;” and 
he does not scruple to add, that it 
* certainly decided the campaign in 
Peloponnesus, and perhaps even the 
Sate of the Revolution,” 

Three days after, that is, on the last 
day of May 1821, followed the vic- 
tory of Doliana, in which the Kihaya, 
anxious to recover his lost ground, 
was encountered by Nikitas. The 
circumstances were peculiarly bril- 
liant. For the Turkish general had 
between twoand three thousand men, 
besides artillery ; whereas Nikitas at 
first sustained the attack in thirteen 
barricaded houses, with no more than 
ninety-six soldiers and thirty armed 

. After a resistance of 
eleven hours, he was supported by 
700 men; and in the end he defeat- 
ed the Kibaya with a very consider- 
able loss. 

_ These actions raised the enthu- 
siasm of the Morea to a high point; 
and in the meantime other parts of 
reece had joined in the revolt. In 
the first week of April, an insurrec- 
tion burst out in the eastern pro- 
vinces of Greece, Attica, Beotia, and 
Phocis, The insurgents first appear- 
ed near Livadia, one of the best cities 
in northern Greece. On the 13th, 
they occupied Thebes without oppo- 
sition, Immediately after, Odysseus 
propagated the revolt in Phoci 
where he had formerly commande: 
as a lieutenant of Ali Pacha’s. Next 
arose the Albanian peasantry of At- 
tica, gathering in armed bodies, to 
the ‘west of Athens. Towards the 
end of April, the Turks, who compo- 


(April, 
sed one-fifth of the Athenian popula- 
tion, (then — at yee ecame 
reatly agitated; and twice pr 

= a prove of the Christions. 
This was resisted by the humane 
Khadi; and the Turks, contenting 
themselves with pillaging absent 
proprietors, began to lay up stores 
ju the Acropolis. With ultra Turk- 
ish stupidity, however, out of pure 
laziness, at this critical moment, they 
confided the night duty on the ram- 
parts of the city to Greeks. The 
consequence may be supposed. On 
the 8th of May, the Ottoman standard 
had been raised and blessed by an 
Tman. On the following night, a 
rapid discharge of musketry, and 
the shouts of Christ has risen! Li- 
berty ! Liberty ! proclaimed the cap- 
ture of Athens. Nearly 2000 pea- 
sants, generally armed with clubs, 
had scaled the walls and forced the 
gates. The prisoners taken were 
treated with humanity. But unfor- 
tunately this current of Christian 
sentiment was immediately arrested 
by the conduct of the Turks in the 
A cropolis, in killing nine hostages, 
and throwing over the walls some 
naked and headless bodies. 

The insurrection next spread to 
Thessaly; and at last even to Mace- 
donia, from the premature and atro- 
cious violence of the Pacha of Salo- 
nika. Apprehending a revolt, he 
himself drew it on, by cutting off the 
heads of the Christian merchants 
and clergy, (simply as a measure 
of precaution,) and enforeing his 
measures on the peasantry by mili- 
tary execution. Unfortunately, from 
its extensive plains, this country 
is peculiarly favourable to the evo- 
lutions of the Turkish cavalry :—the 
insurgents were therefore defeat- 
ed in several actions; and ultimate- 
ly took refuge in great numbers 
amongst the convents on Mount 
Athos, which also were driven into 
revolt by the severity of the Pacha. 
Here. the fugitives were safe from 
the sabres of their merciless pur- 
suers; but, unless succoured by sea, 
ran a great risk of perishing by 
famine. 

But a more.important accession.to 
the cause,of independence, within 
one month from its fixst outbreak in 
the Morea, occurred in the Islands 
of the Archipelago. The three prin- 
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cipal of these in modern times, are 
Hydra, Spezzia, and Psarra* They 
had been colonized in the os 


century, by some poor families from 
Peloponnesus and Ionia. At that 
time they had gained a scanty sub- 
sistence as fishermen. Gradually 
they became merchants and seamen. 
Being the best sailors in the Sultan’s 
dominions, they had obtained some 
valuable privileges, amongst which 
was that of exemption from Turkish 
magistrates; so that, if they could 
not boast of autonomy, they had at 
least the advantage of executing the 
bad Jaws of Turkish imposition, by 
chiefs. of theirown blood. And they 
had the farther advantage of aying 
but a moderate tribute to the g tan. 
So favoured, their commerce had 
flourished beyond all precedent. 
And latterly, when the vast extension 
of European warfare had created 
first-rate markets for grain, selecting 
of course those which were highest 
at the moment, they sometimes 
doubled their capitals in two voy- 
ages; and seven or eight such trips 
inayear, were notan unusual instance 
of good fortune. What had been 
the result, may be collected from 
the following description, which Mr 
Gordon gives us, of Hydra: —“ Built 
on a sterile rock, which does not 
offer, at any season, the least trace 
of vegetation, it is one of the best 
cities in the Levant, and infinitely 
superior to any other in Greece: the 
houses are all constructed of white 
stone; and those of the aristocracy, 
—erected at an immense expense, 
floored with costly marbles, and 

lendidly furnished,— might pass 
jor palaces even in the capitals of 
Italy. Before the Revolution, poverty 
was'-unknown: all classes bein 
comfortably lodged, clothed, and fed. 
Its inhabitants at this epoch, exceed- 
ed. 20,000, of whom 4000 were able- 
bodied seamen.” 

The other islands were, with few 
exceptions, arid rocks; and most of 
them had the inestimable advantage 
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of being unplagued with a ‘Turkish 
tion. joying that precious 


immunity, it may be wondered why 
they should have entered into the 
revolt. But for this there were two 
eat reasons: they were ardent 
hristians in the first place, and 
disinterested haters of Mahomed- 
anism on its own merits; secondly, 
as the most powerful} nautical con- 
federacy in the Levant, they antict- 
pated a large booty from captures at 
sea. In t expectation, at first 
they were not disappointed. But it 
was a source of wealth soon ex- 
hausted: for naturally, as soon as 
their ravages became known, the 
Mussulmans ceased to navigate. 
Spezzia was the first to hoist the 
independent flag: this was on’ ‘the 
9th of April; 1821. Psarra imme- 
diately followed her example. Hy- 
dra hesitated; and at first éven 
declined to do so; but at last, on 
the 28th of a this island also 
issued a manifesto of adherence to 
the patriotic cause. On the 3d of 
May, a squadron of eleven Hydriot 
and seven Spezzia vessels sailed from 
Hydra, having on the mainmast, “an 
address to the people of the Egean 
sea, inviting them to rally round the 
national standard: an address that 
was received with enthusiasm in 
every quarter of the Archipelago, 
where Ae Shy < were ae 
enough to restrain eeling. 
“ The success of the Greek ‘ma- 
rine, in this its first expedition,” says 
Mr Gordon, “was ‘not Confined to 
merely spreading the insurrection 
throughout the Archipelago; a swarm 
of swift armed ships swept the sea 
from the Hellespont, to the waters of 
Crete and Cyprus; captured every 
Ottoman trader they met with, an 
put to the sword, or flung overboard, 
the Mahomedan crews and passen- 
gers; for the contest already as- 
sumed a character of terrible fero- 
city. It would be vain to deny that 


they were guilty of shocking bar 
rities; at fhe little island 0; Castel 





* Their insignificance in ancient (times, is proclaimed by the obscurity of theit 


ancient TT Tiparenus, and Psyra. ary oh : 
t “they could withont difficulty, fit outa hundred, sail of 


+ Mr Gordon says, t 


ships, brigs, and schooners, armed with from 12 to ng each, and manned by7000 
stout and able ‘sailors.”’ 'Pouqueville ascribes to bit in 1813, "or a considerably 
greater.| Bat the peace of Paris (one year after Pouqueville’s ditthnatsa) naturally 
reduced their power, as flietx extraordinary gains were altogether dependent on war 


and nayal blockades. 
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Rosso, on the Karamanian shore, 
they butchered, in cold blood, seve- 
ral beautiful Turkish females ; and a 
eat number of defenceless pilgrims, 
mostly old men,) who, returnin 
rom Mecka, fell into their power off 
Cyprus, were slain without mercy, 
because they would not renounce 
their faith.” Many such cases of 
hideous barbarity had already occur- 
red, and did afterwards occur, on 
the mainland. But this is the eter- 
nal law; and providential retribution 
of oppression. The tyrant teaches to 
his slave the crimes and the cruelties 
which he inflicts; blood will have 
blood ; and the ferocious oppressor is 
involved in the natural reaction of 
his own wickedness, by the frenzied 
retaliation of the oppressed. Now 
was indeed beheld the realization of 
the sublime imprecation in Shak- 
=e : “one spirit of the first-born 
n” did indeed reign in the hearts 
of men ; and now, if ever upon this 
earth, it seemed likely, from the 
dreadful acharnement which marked 
the war on both sides—the acharne- 
ment of long-hoarded vengeance and 
maddening remembrances in the Gre- 
cian, of towering disdain in the 
alarmed ressor,—that in very 
simplicity of truth, “ Darkness would 
be burier of the dead,” 

Such was the opening scene in the 
astonishing drama of the Greek in- 
surrection, which, through all its 
stages, was destined to move by fire 
and blood, and beyond any war in 
human annals, to command the inte- 
rest of mankind through their stern- 
er affections. We have said that it 
‘was eminently a romantic war; but 
not in the meaning with which we 
apply that epithet to the semi-fabu- 
lous wars of ‘Charle and ‘his 
Paladins, or even to the Crusaders. 
Here, as the reader will find in the 
two succeeding Parts of the History, 
are no memorable contests of gene- 
rosity; no triumphs glorified by 
mercy; no sacrifices of interest, the 
most basely selfish, to martial ho- 
nour; no ear on either side for the 
pleadings, of desolate :affliction; no 
voice in any quarter of cemmanding: 
justice ; no acknow ents Of ‘a 
common sae i - 
rents ; nor, sense .of in) participation : 
in the,same husbatsinfiemities dew: 

rs, or necessities. To the fugitive 

rom the field,/of -battlethere: was 
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scarcely a retreat,—to the prisoner 
there was absolutely no hope. Stern 
retribution and the very rapture of 
vengeance, were the passions which 
presided on the one side; on the 
other, fanaticism and the cruelty of 
fear, and hatred maddened by old 
hereditary scorn. Wherever the 
war raged, there followed upon the 
face of the land one blank Aceldama. 
A desert tracked the steps of the 
armies, and a desert in which was 
no oasis; and the very atmosphere, 
in which menlived and breathed, was 
a chaos of murderous passions, Still 
it is true that the war was a great 
romance. For it was filled with 
change, and with elastic rébound 
from what seemed final extinction; 
with the spirit of adventure carried 
to the utmost limits of heroism; with 
self-devotion on the sublimest scale, 
and the very frenzy of patriotic mar- 
tyrdom; with resurrection of ever- 
lasting hope upon ground seven 
times blasted by the blighting pre- 
sence of the enemy ; atid with flow- 
ers radiant in promise springing for 
ever from under the very tread of the 
accursed Moslem. And in this sense, 
and with a particular reference to 
the scenical shifting of circumstances 
in the long succession of partisan ex- 
peditions, or of brief local campaigns, 
we style the war romantic. And that 
very character of romance it is which 
attaches to any narrative of the war 
a burden of difficulty. For with the 
romantic and with the apparently 
improbable, readily blend traits ‘of 
the really fabulous—and idle legends 
without number connected’ ‘with 
loeal pretensions, or with the 'pér- 
sonal vanity of individuals. ‘Ti sich 
a case, and in the midst of whiatis at 
any rate conféssedly nvrarvélous, to 
winnow the spurious from the trie 
—belongs neither exclusively to ta- 
lents, nor to the highest advantages 
of situation; but to both in eombina- 
tion. Without Mr Gordon's” privi- 
leged position in the’ confiderice of 
the Supreme Government, n6 atcess 
could have been gained ‘to those in- 
valuable materials which he has iow 
first brought forward) from ‘the’ ar- 
chives of the Grécian State. And} 'on 
the other hand, for any purpose of 
historical composition, albstichadvan- 
tages ‘of ‘situation would have been 
thrown away, without Mr Gordon’s 
talent for turning them to aeeount, 
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A CARICATURE, 


CuApter I. 


There’s some that ‘ken and some that dinna ken 
The whumpiled meaning of this unce tale-—Ramsay. 


Tug castle of Inverstrone stands 
6n a little promontory that abuts in- 
to the Western ocean. On the side 
towards the sea, is an abrupt preci- 
pice, at the bottom of which lies a 
long shallow, dangerous to vessels 
bound for the harbour of Strone, 
which is quite safe and well shelter- 
ed when.attained. It is the mouth, 
as the name implies, of the little 
river Strone, and is altogether ex- 
ceedingly picturesque and roman- 
tic. 

The castle is, or was, inhabited by 
the Chief of the Clan-Jamphrey, Ro- 
derick M‘Goul, a personage of much 
repute in those parts, and of great 
importance to himself. On the death 
of the late Chief, he succeeded to the 
estate as next of kin; but he was not 
a very near relation, his father being 
thirteenth cousin of the third remove 
of the late. chieftain’s mother, who 
was, cousin-german of his grand- 
father, seventh brother of the then 
Chief of the clan, 

When. Roderick came. to the pro- 
perty, he was rather low in the world, 
a quarrier in the Ballyhoolish slate- 
quarries, and learning had taken no 
particular, pains in consequence with 
his, COG DUt still he possess- 
ed many Highland virtues... He was 
hospitatle to..a, degree that would 
have made jall.the Lowlands blush 
for themselves, and. he.lived as a 
chieftain, should do, at Jhack. and 
manger, though in wet weather the 
roof..of,his. eastle leaked at every 
pore,;and the, owls;in the battle- 
ments were, unmolested denizens. 

His household, was numerous and 
not, yery, orderly, but /Elepeth, the 
house-keeper; was,over all the other 
servants,/and icularly celebrated 
for legendary Jore and mutton-hams: 
Roderick himself.was, not very ac+ 
tive, and, around the castle, nature 
was Dormolivers. fe istes Liin ‘all: the 
rankness with which, she: yet exer 
cises dominion in some parts of the 
Highlands, r sly 

For several days during sum- 
mer, in the month of July, a thick 


fog invested the sea and the envi- 
rons of the castle,:of Inverstrene. 
The chief said it),was..a.shame to 
Providence for, permitting the fog 
to lie so long; and soon would be 
seen of it. Nor was, he far wrongs 
for, .in . the. afternoon .of the fifth 
day, the. wind.b te blow.from. 
the south-west, with drizzly showers 
on the squalls, betokening, as El- 
speth prognosticated, a night that, 
was not, for haymaking. She was 
brought from the, Lowlands, and 
spoke the Christian tongue rather 
befier: hae her reaver P 

e fog; us afternoon 
was eat by..a gloaming of 
more violence; the owls shrieked 
often, and Elspeth, with many of the 
servants, saw such sights and heard 
such lamentations, that obliged her 
to make a communication on, the 
subject to the Chief. 

He was sitting at the time in his. 
best parlour, dozing, for Jack, of 
something more particular ‘to do, 
in an easy-chair covered with-old. 
chintz. 

The wind roughened the seas’ the 
ominous mist was thinning, and: the 
dark waves were dashing: selves 
into foam on the rocks that seaward: 
lay at the bottom. of the castle. Every 
thing portended.a tempestueous night, 
when Elspeth ‘came into the room to: 
make her coramuniication. - 

* Wellisvit,”: said: she, “ for :you! 
to be: taking iyour'ease: in a cozy 
chair, when such signs:of trouble are 
abroad.” M0 teks 

© Ay, ay; gootEppie,” ‘sai 3 
“and: what: fe: your prognostica~ 
tions Mhitism of dais 

‘« I have'seen, said she, “a stand- 
ing-out ofeather >in ‘the black. hen’s 


wing, erand hp ya 
ee Per nell Poenidti Chief. 
J never saw; she added, such 
a symboliwithouf a :falfilment ; “be: 
fore themorn at set of sun, a'stranger 
willibedierd?’y!  ‘e9'tizeo09 n183 
“ Very) well,” was the reply, “ and 
what have ye got in the pantry ?” 
* Ah!’ said she, “ that is ever 
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your response when I tell you the 
likes ; but the feather that gives this 
warning is big and black. I wish it 
may bode any good.” 

“ Hoot, toot,” cried the Chief, “to 
be surely that is always what you 
say.” 

“ But there has been other signs 
of more note. Just when we first saw 
the sticking-out feather, a splinter 
leapt out of the chimney ribs of the 
shape of a living coffin.” 

* Ay, a coffin; umph!”’ 

* And that was not all, even now 
when. we lighted the cruise, there 
Was news on the wick, a red star; 
all things betoken hasty news, Lord 
preserve us.” 

At this moment the wind began to 
sob and sough without ; the sea grew 
hoarser below, and there was less 
mirth in the hall; for the signals of 
fate, which were known there, were 
duly reverenced, and all prank and 

me was interdicted till it was 
ascertained what heed the Chief 
would give to the omens. 

Among other things, which Ro- 
derick had thought necessary to 
the rank of life to which he was 
called, was an assumption of the 

milemanly quality of free-think- 

g, while he stood in the utmost 
awe of every superstitious dogma. 
In consequence, his general reply to 
Elspeth was couched in no very 
‘ceremonious terms for her attempt 
to terrify him with her “ phusions,” 
while at the same time he felt a 
thrill of dread vibrate through every 
limb at her recital. But nothing 
more remarkable within the castle 

that night; the storm without 

as as if destruction were fetching 
is breath, and the roaring of the 
sea as an oracle that prophesied dis- 
asters; few or none went to sleep, 
and all were afoot by break of day, 
for in the pauses of the gale some 
heard the tolling of a bell, and the 
shrieks of mariners in jeopardy ; nor 
were their fears ill-founded, when 
daylight sypessed the wreck of a 
vessel was discovered on the rocks. 

Roderick himself at this spectacle 
seemed to leap out of his natural 
indolence, atid'for the time to be a 
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new man. He ordered the hall fire 
to be heaped with peats, and the 
coals to be lighted afresh in the par- 
lour; ‘all was bustle, and he went 
himself to the shore to see what as- 
sistance could be given to the un- 
fortunate souls whom he beheld 
clinging to the rigging and masts, 
amidst the showering spray of the 
breaking sea. 

By this time the wind was abating, 
and the tide ebbing, so that the rescue 
of the ill-fated crew did net appear 
difficult ; but ere the bark could be 
reached, it was found that several of 
the persons who had lashed them- 
selves to the rigging, were already 
dead, particularly a lady and gentle- 
man ; their infant child, being below 
in the cabin with his nurse, was re- 
deemed alive, with the master and 
Several of the crew. 

To do the Highland warmth of our 
friend_ Roderick justice, the best in 
the castle was not too good for the 
survivors, and in due time the dead 
were respectfully interred in the ad- 
jacent churchyard, while the orphan 
and nurse were committed to the 
care of “ olden” Elspeth, and made 
as much of as their melancholy cir- 
cumstances could draw from kind 
hearts accustomed to set ne bounds 
to their hospitality. 

When the Chieftain had aseertain- 
ed from the master of the vessel, 
that the father and mother of the 
child were English voyagers of great 
wealth, and were sailing on that 
wild part of the coast for pleasure, 
he thought it was expedient to take 
some early mode of conveying to 
their friends an account of the cala- 
mity. How to do this properly was 
perplexing, for he was not very good 
at the writing, and as for spe ing, 
he never could meet with a pen that 
was fit for the office ; a whole after- 
noon he meditated on what should 
be done, and at last, on the sugges- 
tion of the master of the vessel, he 
resolved to apply to the minister, 
and to take his advice on the subject, 
saying,—* Ifthe Englishers be come, 
as you say, of a pedicree, we can do 
no less than make a moan for them.” 
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No sooner had the Chief made up 
his mind to consult the minister of 
Strone, on the communication he 
should make to the world about the 
Englishers, than he seized his staff 
and went towards the manse. 

This staff, we should by the way 
notice, was an Indian cane, virled 
with gold, and with an ivory top, 
such as became the palm of a Chief- 
tain, and which our friend never 
made use of but with a flourish, that 
bespoke consciousness of his own 
consequence. With bonnet slightly 
doffed, contracted eyes, and lips 
apart displaying his grinders, he 
faced the blast with an upward look, 
oe the northern wind that 
scowled in the black and wintry 
clouds which hovered in that airt. 

The path down the hill from the 
castle was not exceedingly well 
smoothed; the torrents of rain had 
in many places trenched it across ; 
here and there huge stones lay on 
it, as if they had fallen from the 
skies, and its margin exhibited the 
freedom of nature. Nevertheless, 
the Chief descended with rapid 
strides, and his shadew in the set- 
ting sun against the side of the bill, 
was like the giant with the seven- 
league boots, only his steps were 
greatly disproportioned. 

When about half-way down tothe 
manse, he met Pharick M‘Gowl, his 
piper, and a proud man was Pharick, 
for he had been at the ferry-house, 
drinking with Monsieur Caprier, a 
dancing-master, who had been for 
some time professionally engaged in 
attempting to teach the young High- 
landers. of the neighbourhood to 
dance cotillions, instead of “ the bar- 
bare reels,’ as he said that they were 
taught by the goats, greatly to the 
wrath and indignation of the old 
WaHore. se oe ne we mee 

een sayi harick the piper 

been dunking at the, ferry-house ; 
and the early part of the day being 
rainy, they somehow, got into an 
argument, in which Pharick, bein 

a little bleezy with the liquor, ha 

held out loud and long on the supe- 
riovity of Highland civilisation above 
that of France ; and the more he ar- 
gued on this head, Monsieur grew 


the less and less able to refute him. 
At last he fell under the table, and 
Pharick, making the mountains echo 
to his drone and chanter, was co- 
ming up the hill, when Roderick was 
descending. 

He looked at his Chief and master, 
to be sure that it was him, and wheel- 
ing round like the cock that, Milton 
says, 


* Stately struts his dames before,” 


blew out his bag till the echoes ap- 
plauded again, and turning round, 
marched with a red face to the mi- 
nister’s. 

Roderick was not displeased at 
this encounter ; he had that delicious 
nae upon his spirit, which arises 

rom the consciousness of ha 

dene his duty. So accordingly he 

flourished his cane, and shou 

itlike a sword, stepped out after his 
iper whistling defiance, and really 

looked like a Chief. 

In this guise the procession of the 
two proceeded to the manse, where 
learning from a breechless boy, that 
met them at a rude that Dr 
Dozle was within, the piper paused, 
silence fell upon the hills, and the 
reverend gentleman was seen to look 
from the manse door with his old 
shoes down in the heels, his black 
breeches unbuttoned at the kmees, 
and wearing a wrapper of his lady, 
that served him as well for a drese- 
ing-gown. But before the Chieftain 
rea the door, his reverence had _ 
retired within, and was ready to re 
ceive him a litthe more as 
the patron of the parish. ; 

Their mutual greeting was very 
cordial ; the minister e an apolo- 
gy for his dishabille, having, as. he 
pate got wet in attending the fune- 
ra 

“ Ou aye,” said, the Chief, “ but 
We come on an instrumental our ain- 
self to accuse it with you, for Elspeth 
has cowpit the ink-pottle, and there’s 
not,a pen inthe h that can spell 
a, mouthful ef seme, petter, than 
Nebuchadnezzar when he crunched 
grass with the cow.” 

Dr Dozle, who knew how many 
blue beans it takes to make five, as 
well as most people of the eeclesiag- 
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tical calling, joined very heartily in 
the facetious humour of the Chief, 
partly because he did not well un- 
derstand what he said, and because 
he was a. Highland patron, above 
whose stubborn humour he had long 
in vain struggled for masterdom; 
however he said— 

* Come into the fire, M‘Goul, and 
we’ll discuss that.” 

“ Discuss that, aye, aye, that was 
the word; but you know, Dr Tozle, 
that my parts were never brought out 
with a college learning like yours ; 
now what do you tink, Dr Tozle, if 
Wwe were ~ puttwa — in the — 

per, and they wou om 

an to Beersheeba, telli or this me- 
lancholy,—don’t you tink, Dr Tozle, 
it would be a very much to the pur- 
pose, umph ?” 

The reverend doctor saw a little 
more into the Chief’s meaning by this 
sentence, and said that he was just 
in the act of writing to the Editor of 
the Greenock Advertiser a letter, 
narrating all the sad circumstances 
of the wreck. 

“ Aye,” said the chief, “ you are a 
paapbote, and kest what I would 

awanting when I came to my com- 
mon sense concerning this molifica- 
tion ; but, Dr Tozle, you'll can read 
the scrapes of your pen, which is 
mair than ever I could do, our pens 
are so devillish; read, Dr Tozle.” 

The doctor went into his study 
and brought forth the letter which 
he was in the act of writing, with 
the particulars of the calamity, to the 
Editor of the Greenock Advertiser, 
and. read it to the Chief, who listened 
with open mouth to the whole story, 

iving at. every pause a judicious 

otch from the one side to the other, 
which showed that he understood it, 
and when the minister paused, he 
said, stretching out his hand, “ Very 
well, Dr Tozle, very well indeed; you 
are a restinct man, al true, al true; 
but you might have said a little more 
of the civilities to the dead corpses, 
that we had to cut out of the rigging, 
and, how, Elspeth has made.a dauty 
of the bairn that we eschewed in the 
cabin.” basixt isin 
i“, Ob,” replied:the doctor,“ Lhad 
not finished ; all that was to\come, 
and I could never shave forgot the 
rescue of the unhappy child s:all we 
have now left is to find out its pa- 
rentage,” 
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“ Aye, Dr Tozle; and you should 
have precluded with a smalloch hone, 
just by way of an edification.” 

“ You are very right,” said the 
doetor, “ itis much to’ be lamented, 
M‘Goul, that you were not brought 
sooner to the estate; talents such as 
yours ought not to be hid under a 
bushel.” 

“ What you say, Dr Tozle,” replied 
the Chieftain, “is very true ; Thad a 
spunk within me, but it has gone out 
like the snuff of a:cruizie ; put as I 
am here, and came on purpose, I 
would just like to hear the preclu- 
sion of your letter, for by all ac- 
counts the Englishers were grantees, 
and I would have all the particulars 
set down.” 

“ They need long spoons that sup 
with the deil,” replied the minister 
jocularly; “ there’s not the like of 
you, M‘Goul, with parts so like a na- 
tural, in three counties. I'll just step 
into my study, and conclude the let- 
ter, for Reb Walker, that carries the 
post, will be here soon.” 

The Chief, highly pleased with him- 
self, and the commendations which 
his parts had received, sat in the par- 
lour while the minister stepped out 
to finish the letter. In the meantime 
the mistress came into the room, and 
essayed toentertain M‘Goul,saying— 

* Hech, sirs, but the hand of the 
Lord was in it.” 

“ Aye,” said he, “ and so was the 
hand of M‘Goul, for it would have 
been a plack story an he had na peen 
there.” 

“ Deed,” said she, “ the minister 
has been telling me that at the break 
of day, ye came forth like an angel 
of darkness, and great help ye were 
of to the dead.” 

* Matam, mem, we did) put our 
duty; och hone, it was a sere:sight ; 
but you know, my goot matam, that 
the heavens delight in calamities,and 
we must pend the head and opey.” 

At this crisis the reverend doctor 
came from his study with: his'letter 
completed, and read to the: chief 
what he had added, which was quite 
agreeable to his' delicate taste, for it 
bestowed high seasoned praise: on 
his hospitable humanity to the-sur- 
Vivers.)>): wl 

“ Now,’ said-M‘Goul, “that’s what 
Ticall/to the ¢risis of the! pisiness ; 
and we shall: hear ‘by and by of this, 
for if it be as the skipper of the park 


) 
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cognosces, there will be an ingtest, 
me and you will get our adjudi- 
cations for it, and:new that I have 
got the letter ready, Iwill measure 
my way up the hillto my own castle, 
which is not out of the way for re- 
paration ; three selates from the west 
towersock were blown off in the gale, 
and a steep of wet comes in where 
they.\were, and has made my bed 
just all a sappy middin, and Iam like 
a grumphy. Mistress Tozle, hae ye 
ony thing in your pottle, for I have 
a doubt that seme thing o’er cauld is 
meddling with my inside ?” 

Oh!” cried the lady, “ what have 
Ibeenabout,not tooffer you, M‘Goul, 
something before ? the best I have is 
at your command.” 

“Aye, put dinna give me your 
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plue mould biscuits, nor your loafs 
of the auld warld from Inverary ; Tl 
just take a serap of cake; and I like 
the erown of the farle.” 

The minister's wife was-not long 
of fetching the whisky. gardevin, 
with a glass and piece of bread, with 
which M‘Goul helped himself, sha- 
king his ‘head:‘and r mepacetes. with 
his lips as he drank the whisky, say- 
ing, with a droll look, 

* Ech, Mrs Tozle, but that water 
of yours is:cauld; but it’s no il to 
twitch that a 

ith that: he rose, and gi a 
wave with his staff to the eine 
waited for him at the gate, he went 
back in order as befitted the honour 
of Inverstrone. 


Caaprer IIL, 


WueEn the paper trumpet of Green- 
ock, yclept the Advertiser, had con- 
veyed to the uttermost parts of the 
kingdom the sad intelligence which 
Dr “Dozle’s letter communicated, 
there ‘was; of course, great sorrow 
awakened in many places, but that 
which it occasioned in the mansion 
of Richard Stukeley, Esq., of Fenny 
Park, heretofore sheriff of the coun- 
ty of Wessex, we may be excused 
from attempting to describe. The 
old gentleman was the father of the 
unfortunate victim of the shipwreck, 
and had, with reluctance, consented 
to his son and family undertakin 
that voyage to the north-west o 
Scotland, which had terminated so 
fatally; but the infirm state of the 
lady’s health, and the exhortations 
of the doctors, had prevailed in spite 
of the; presentiment with which he 
was-affeeted,;and he saw them set 
out. withva heaviness of heart ‘that 
persuaded him they would never re- 
turn. fl vE vit ) 

When: he received the sad news, 
he despatched ‘an- old confidential 
setvant to bring the child and nurse 
from- Scotland, and! to! present: the 
best expressions: of bis gratitude: to 
the Zord of chverstrone, all which 
was» executeds im :ordérsij but the 
M‘Goul was taught to expect seme 
more ‘substantial testimony ef the 
service; heihad rendered. Nut that 
the ideg! of rewards ads entevedly of 
} ir 701 
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its own accord, into his head, for he 
had too much of the Celtic blood in 
his body to be°guilty of so sordid a 
thought; but the visitors’ whom the 
calamity drew to his castle, when 
they heard of the opulent’ family 
with which the deceased were con- 
nected, had so congratulated our 
friend Roderick on his good luck, 
that he began to say,— 

“To be surely, there would be a 
penefit in meal or malt to him ‘in the 
goot time.”. 

When the servant sent for the or- 
han appeared at the'castle, he soon 
earned that'something better than 

thanks waa e ‘by the retain- 
ers, and foreseen in the dreams ‘of 
Elspeth. “ Thus: it happened, that 
Richard Woodstock; the servant, 
when he returned to his master; with 
the child and its nurse, reported 
oe other things this expectation, 
and old Mr Stukeley, ‘still under the 
sorrow of the event, was not obtuse 
in’ receiving ‘the ‘hint. “As soon, 
therefore, ashe ‘had embraced the 
child; he wrote himself to the M‘Goul, 
not -only ‘a ‘repetition of his’ thanks, 
but lamented’ that distance and age 


prevented hier from cultivating that 


personal friendship, which sorrow 


oand thisfortune ‘had hallowed to him 


for the! renvaitideér Of hislifey': /°' 


vd! Toothis letter he received a mest 


becoming answer from ‘the Chief: it 
‘is not ‘mecéssary’to'conjectute° whe- 
§28)197 
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the parish schoolmaster, but it bore 
in large, legible, permanent, and con- 
spicuous characters, the subscription 
of Inverstrone himself, in words at 
length, and concluded with—that, in 
the fall ef the year, he proposed to 
visit England, and would do himseif 
the particular pleasure of paying his 
respects, as was familiarly said, “to 
old Fenny Park.” 

Mr Stukeley, who, in his younger 
years, had been bred in London, and 
had there made his affluent fortune 
as a draper, was rather surprised at 
the style of condescension and free- 
dom which pervaded this epistle ; but 
he ascribed it to the manners of the 
Highlanders, of whose peculiarities 
he had heard something when in 
business, and took it kind to be so 
suddenly recognised as an intimate 
friend by any chieftain of arace whom 
he had been taught to regard as 
among the lordliest of mankind. 

The letter from the M‘Goul was in 
consequence received as something 
of an honour, that tended to lessen 
the greatness of the calamity that led 
to it. The death of the son and his 
wife was in consequence mitigated, 
by the expected visitation of the 
Highland hief. We are bound by 
the insight vouchsafed to us of hu- 
man nature, to let this much be 
known; for Providence so variously 
turns the ills of life, that out of trifles 
light as air, sweet consolation is often 
distilled. 

An answer to the Chieftain’s epistle 
was sent in course of post, expressing 
Mr Stukeley’s mournful pleasure in 
the prospect of so soon shaking 
hands with one to whose feelin 
heart he was so much obliged, an 
entreating that he would spend the 
winter at Fenny Park. 

“] cannot offer you now,’ said he, 
“such a cheerful home as it once 
was, but all that is in my power to 
give will be freely bestowed.” 

. There was, to be sure, alittle of the 
inflation of a prosperous Londoner 
in the style of his reply; but at In- 
verstrone it diffused universal satis- 
faction: old Elspeth saw ia it the 
realization of her wishes; the chief 
said he would not take afive thousand 
pounds in Perth pank notes for the 
gift instore; and Dr Dozle, who was 
sent for to read the letter more dis- 
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tinctly, in order that there might be 
no mistake, told the M‘Goul it wasa 
plain assurance that his fortune was 
now made. 

Elspeth was instructed to prepare 
the Chieftain’s necessaries for the 
journey. It was, however, late in the 
evening when she received her or- 
ders, and therefore it was not asking 
too much time for consideration, that 
the old woman did nothing in the 
business of packing that night, but in 
the morning she began at an early 
hour, and selected two large chests 
for the occasion—one to hold pro- 
visions for the journey, and the other 
as a receptacle for the paraphernauls 
—and inasmuch as food is more es- 
sential than raiment, she determined 
on filling the former first. 

But the ploy was too precious to 
be executed without the superinten- 
dence of M‘Goul himself; and ac- 
cordingly, after breakfast, he came 
into the apartment where the old 
woman was busy. 

“ Hoot toot,” cried he, as he en- 
tered, soning her Jabouring on her 
knees, amidst mutton-hams, white 
puddings, salt fish, and half acheese, 
with smoking bannocks baked that 
morning for the occasion, “ this is not 
the ceremony at all,” said he; “we 
must have the utensil with hair, for 
we're a gentleman, and puddings of 
cows, and legs of sheep, are not re- 
lishing at all—hoot, toot, toot ; all you 
have to do, my goot woman, is to 
have a needful to serve till we get to 
Glasgow, and then the M‘Goul will 
go as the M‘Goul should.’ The 
hairy utensil was a trunk, which, on 
being declared heir to the estate, our 
friend Roderick had bought second- 
hand at Fort-William, and thought it 
agrand thing, and would mark his 
degree among the Englishers. How- 
ever, after some altercation, half 
Gaelic, half English,—for Elspeth, by 
her long residence in the Lowlands, 
had forgotten her native language,— 
matters were put to rights; and in 
due time, with a bundle tied in a 
handkerchief, and. the truek on the 
shoulder of a stout Highlander, the 
Chief, ona sheltie, took his departure 
for, the south; Pharick. the. piper, 
strutting im. advance, making . the 
mountains doleful with “ Lochaber 
no more.’ Dr Dozle, and his wife 
holding him by the arm, were out at 
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the gate of the manse to view the 
procession, and many were the bene- 
dictions with which they saluted the 
proud chieftain as he passed. 

Of the M‘Goul’s progress to Glas- 
gow we forbear to speak : it was 
worthy of him, and of the civilized 
portion of the 4 os through which 
itwas made. As far as Balloch ferry, 
the transit of Venus over the sun, as 
beheld by the French philosophers, 
was a dim unnoticed spot, compared 
to the cometic luminary of bis ad- 
vance. It was, however, late in the 
evening before he reached the Tron- 
gate of Glasgow; the lamps and 
shops were lighted up, and he re- 
marked to the gillie with the trunk 
on his shoulder, who was also his 
servant, and had been a soldier in a 
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Highland regiment, “that he had 
never seen so big a toun in al his 
life, with such a confabulation of 


candles and cruisies that were a plea- 


santry to see.” 

Donald, who was more rogue than 
fool, told him that the illuminations 
were all on account of the chief of 
the Clan-Jamphrey, and it behoved 
him to take some notice of the com- 
pliment; whereupon Pharick the pi- 
per was ordered to put his drone in 
order, and play up “The garb of 
Old Gaul;” the Chief himself bore 
his bonnet aloft, and in this order 
they proceeded along Argyle Street, 
towards the Black Bull Inn, starthing 
the natives with 

* The outrageous insolence of pipes.” 


Cuapter IV. 


Tuis was not only the first time 
that the Chief of the Clan-Jamphrey 
had been in Glasgow, but the first 
time he had entered aninn, in which 
the smell of peat-reek and train-oil 
did not predominate. We may, 
therefore, conceive his amazement 
at the splendour which broke upen 
his vision when he entered the Black 
Bull ; a house which he often after- 
wards said was as pretty a kingdom 
of heaven on the face of the earth, as 
a man could take half a mutchkin in 
upon @ drop-on-the-nose day. 

He trusted a good deal to the ex- 
perience of Donald his servant, who 
had seen, as he said, the outer side 
of the world, and who was his guide 
on this occasion to the regions of the 
South. Donald, as we have already 
mentioned, more rogue than fool, 
though hired for the occasion, saw 
through the Chief’s peculiarities, and 
had. some enjoyment in bringin 
them out; but, like a true Highland- 
er; his master’s pride could be in no 
more jealous custody ; no man in his 
hearing durst say aught in disparage- 
ment of his redoubtable Chieftain, 
and if he now and then laughed in 
his sleeve at his odd conceits and 
extrayagant self-importance, it was 
but a custom he had learned from 
the Southrons in the army. 

Donald told the waiter on their 
arrival that the best room ia ‘the 
house was not too’ good for the M‘- 
Goul, and ordered a savoury supper 


to be set out for him immediately, 
as he had come from Luss that day, 
and stood in need of refreshment. 
Accordingly, without having occa- 
sion to utter more than a grunt of 
approbation, they were shown into 
a parlour, where presently the wait- 
er began to lay the cloth for supper, 
Roderick walking about the room 
in the meantime, flourishing his stick, 
and affecting to be as much at gen- 
tlemanly ease as the Dean of Guild 
of a borough town in the preserce 
of King George the Fourth, at his 
ever memorabie reception in Holy- 
rood House. 

Supper consisted of the usual de- 
licacies of the season; among other 
things was a plate of eggs in cups of 
mahogany, with a radiance of 
or ivery spoons surrounding the dish 
in whieh they were served. 

The moment that the Chief saw this 
phenomenon, he made a dead point 
at it, but a certain mauvaise Sonte 
prevented him from asking the wait- 
er to explain. He had heard, how- 


ever, of the usages of inns, and eall- 


ing aloud for a bottle of Port, (mean- 
ing porter,) Me Towel-under-arm 
skipped out of the room asa High- 
land deer would from his lair‘on the 
mountains, and’ Don«!d the servant 
being left alone in attendance, the 
amazed chieftain said to him,— 
“Well, ‘Tonald, what caw thay 
reund wee white things be, im the 
tawny dram glasses of timber ?” 
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Donald looked at them carefully, 
and said, That surely they were 
shell-fish.” 

“You may say so, Donald, but they 
are neither lampets nor clockidoos, 
though I must say that they have a 
look for whiteness, of cockles; ou 
aye, they’re just cockles of a Low- 
land breed.” 

Donald said that M‘Goul might try 
them, but he was sure they were not 
cockles. 

The chief stretched forth his hand, 
and. seizing one of the egg cups, 
drew it. towards him, gave the ge a 
great blow with the butt of a knife, 
which caused it to splash up in his 
face. 
“ Geot Got, Tonald,” cried he, 
« it's a caller egg, tamn it, whether or 


But further colloquy was spared ; 
for while he was wiping his face, the 
waiter came in with the wine in a 
decanter. 

‘‘My Got,” cried the laird, “ if 
that’s no Port o’ Port, ora dark bruist 
very like it.” 

In the meantime, Donald had en- 

uired aside, about the coach to 
inburgh, and learnt from the wait- 
er, that it set off that same evening at 
ten o'clock. This news, after the 
waiter had withdrawn the cloth, he 
communicated to his master; and it 
was agreed that they, piper and all, 
instead of staying for the night in 
Glasgow, should set off at once for 
Edinburgh by the mail, and Donald 
was ordered to summon the waiter, 
to tell him of M‘Goul’s determina- 
tion. 

The waiter received the order with 
great complacency, and enquired 
what number of seats he would be 
pleased to secure in the coach. 

“Oh! the whole tot of them,” 
cried. the M‘Goul; “it’s no every 
tay the M‘Goul goes to the’ Low- 
lands.” 

The waiter, without shewing any 
particular mutation of physiognomy, 
went to the office, and ordered, as 
directed, the whole inside to be se- 
cured for the Highland gentleman 
and his tail; which was scarcely 
done, when Mr Paction the writer 
came into the office, and besought 
a place, as he was summoned to at- 
tend a meeting of counsel next morn- 
ing, but the clerk declined to receive 
his maney, without the consent of 
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the chief, who, when the waiter went 
to him ‘to solicit permission for Mr 
Paction, assumed a very bluff and 
indignant visage. 

“No, py Got, he shall not offer for 
to go with the M‘Goul—umph! a bit 
swatcher ofa writer—umph! sethim 
up to go with the M‘Goul in a coach 
—umph ! tell him to go, and be tam- 
ned too, in the bottom of the Red 
Sea.” 

The waiter, however, none daunt- 
ed, returned to the office, and told 
Mr Paction he might still go with 
the coach as an outside passenger, for 
the Highland gentleman had said no- 
thing about that. 

“Oh! very well,” said Mr Paction, 
“T will take the outside, and trust to 
being permitted before the journey 
is half over, to take an inside place.” 

Thus it came to pass, that at the 
hour when the coach started, M‘Goul, 
Pharick,and Donald hisman, stepped 
into the inside of the mail, es Mr 
Paction, with a good comforter about 
his neck, and his great-coat well 
buttoned, mounted on the roof. 

The guard happened to belong to 
the Clan Jamphrey, and exulting that 
hehad his chieftain on board, fired his 
pistols, as in days of yore, and blew 
a blast both loud and shrill, as,the 
coach hurled down the Gallowgate. 

“ What’s that ?” cried the chief to 
Donald, when he heard the pistols 
crack. 

“Oh,” said Donald, “ it’s Hector 
Macgregor, the guard: he wasa sol- 
dier in our’s, and me and him had a 
caulker together for auld lang syne, 
and fer your honour’s journey to 
London.” 

“ Umpbh,” said the chief. 

Then the bugle took up the admo- 
nitory strain, and the chief. said, 
“ Tonald, what’na too tooing’s that ?”” 

“Oh!” said the man knavishly, 
“it’s to let the peoples know who is 
going to Edinburgh.” 

“Umph,” cried the chief; adding, 
“well, there’s some jocose flirtation 
in a great man like me travelling 
over the hills and far awa in these 
brutalised places.” 

At this crisis, a shower, which had 
been all the evening lurking in a 
lowering cloud, began to spit out a 
little, rendering Mr Paction on the 
outside rather uncomfortable; and 
the chieftain within, who, with his 
attendants, being little acquainted 
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with pulling up, the windows, was 
no better. Th this dilemma he applied 
to Donald. 

“Have you preath of life, Tonald, 
for the ill-pred weather is spitting in 
my face. Good Got! Tonald, its 
raining like a watering can, and 


treating me no better than if 1 wasa 
hesp of yarn pleaching for old El- 


Donald told him, however, that 
there was a way of closing the win- 
dows, if he only knew how; and 
proposed that they should stop the 
coach, andrequest Hector Macgregor 
to do it. 

 Whist, whist,” cried the M‘Goul, 
“that would be ,to make a peach- 
ment of ourselves, telling them we 
did not know how to close a coach- 
window, never having been ina mail 
before.” 

The rain, however, was a hard- 
hearted shower, and the chief was.no 
better, in consequence of the open 
windows, than Mr Paction on the 
outside, which very much surprised 
the piper, who, with Donald, sitting 
with their backs to the horses, felt 
not the weather, 

At last the coach stopped, the door 
opened, and Mr Paction, dreeping 
wet, attempted to jump in, at which 
the M‘Goul stretched forth both his 
hands, and with a desperate push, 
drove the writer on the broad of his 
back on the road, and cried,— 

“Umph, my Cot, he is a robber- 
man ; put Pil crack the sowl out of 
his body.” 

And to all the intercessions of the 

ard and coachman, he was resolved 
that ““"No writer, py Cot—umph, 
should put his claw in a box witha 
Chief.” 

So'Mr Paction was obliged again 
to’ mount on the outside, and pro- 
ceed; exposed to all the contumely 
of the inclement weather, till they 
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arrived at the next stage; here he 
jumped down—was as quickly at the 
fire-side—and ordered as abruptly a 
dram; the chief, too, with his’ tail, 
alighted, and went also to partake 
the blandishments of the kitchen- 
fire, which the boisterous night, and 
the lateness of the hour, kindly com- 
mended. . 

Mr Paction, very little appeased 
with. the rere tse had received, 
drank his dram without noticing the 
M‘Goul at all. 

The chief, equally regardless, 
placed himself by the firein an arm- 
chair, and taking off his shoes, deli- 
berately placed them within the fen- 
der, and began to warm his toes, but 
scarcely had he: done this when the 
guard sounded his horn, and gave 
note that all was ready. Mr Paction 
mounted aloft, as before, and the 
Laird, and his tail were obliged to 
runas fast as possible, he huddling up 
his kilt, and Pharick the piper ear- 
rying the shoes which he had not 
time to replace. 

Thus ‘he was compelled to sit out 
the remainder of the journey with 
wet feet, for the road between the 
door.and the coach was, as he said,— 

“ All crawling with mires.” 

Nothing happened worthy of no- 
tice till they were near Edinburgh. 
Looking out, he said to. Donald 
they would go at once to the ship, 
for he was,as cold as a salmon, and 
it was overly-early to expect Chris 
tianity in. any tavern.in Edinburgh. 

Accordingly, when the coach stop- 

at the Black Bull, at the head of 
eith-walk, Mr Paction had the feli- 
city of seeing the chieftain, with his 
piper and his: man Donald, walk 
away with their hairy utensil, in the 
showery morning, to the pier of 
Leith, where the smack they intend- 
ed to go by to London was lying. 
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SCOTTISH LANDSCAPE. 


Various have been the treatises 
on the art of Landscape Gardening, 
an art which our neighbours the 
English seem to consider exclusive- 
ly their own, and which they have 
certainly carried to a very consider- 
able degree of perfection. That a 
country so rich as England, blessed 
as it is. with a more fertile soil, a 
more genial climate, distinguished 
for a much longer period for wealth, 
industry, and accumulated capital, 
should have taken the lead of Scot- 
Jand in this species of luxury, is so 
far from surprising, that it seems an 
inevitable consequence of the cir- 
cumstances in which the two coun- 
tries have been placed. Neither is 
it wonderful that in our first attempts 
to improve the style of our country 
residences, we should endeavour to 
copy England, and to decorate our 
parks and pleasure-grounds after the 

nglish fashion. But various consi- 
derations induce us to think that in 
doing so we have erred. The cir- 
cumstances of the two countries in 
point of soil, climate, and scenery, 
are so essentially distinct, that the 
same style of decoration cannot be 
adapted for both, and instead of at- 
tempting to introduce beauties fo- 
reign to our soil, and of which we 
can never produce more than a very 
imperfect imitation, we should ra- 
ther endeavour to make the most of 
those features of landscape which 
are truly our own, and which in 
their own way are perfectly unique 
and inimitable. 

Scotland is the “land of the moun- 
tain and the flood ;” her plains are 
few, and her vales comparatively 
narrow. The natural features of the 
country, over by far the greater part 
of its surface, are those of rugged 
steeps and swelling hills;—rivers, 
rapid and winding, with precipitous 
banks, only opening into valleys of 
any extent as they approach the sea. 
Even in what are called the Low- 
lands, we cannot boast ofa level 
above a very few miles in compass. 
In the flattest districts, the horizon 
is invariably bounded by ranges of 
mountains; and extensive tracts of 


champaign country, such as are com- 
mon in England, like those seen 
from Richmond and Windser, are 
among us altogether unknown. 
England is, on the contrary, coms 
paratively flat and level. We are 
not absurd enough to say, that, Eng+ 
Jand has not her mountains and pre- 
cipices, her rocks and waterfalls. 
Derbyshire and Cumberland, and 
the whole principality of Wales, can 
testify the contrary ; but the general 
character of English scenery is flat, 
and what we northern mountaineers 
might rather consider tame. But 
far be it from us to undervalue this 
tameness. Though fondly attached 
to our own native hills, we love the 
rich vales and fertile plains of merry 
England—her prospects studded 
with splendid seats and smiling cot- 
tages, where, from one moderate 
eminence, we are able to distinguish 
forty or fifty village spires, inter- 
mixed with hedge-rows, gardens, and 
interminable corn-fields and pastures, 
till the whole gorgeous scene loses 
itself in the undistinguishing haze of 
blue distance. Such, in many parts, 
is the common country scenery of 
England ; but when, deviating from 
the high-road, we enter the private 
domains of her more wealthy noble- 
men and gentlemen, and view art 
contending with nature, which shall 
exhibit most to excite our admira- 
tion, and impress us with delight, 
we do not wonder that those whose 
circumstances admit of the expense, 
should be anxious to transfer such 
scenes to their own country,’ and 
imitate at home those effects which 
they see to have succeeded so splen- 
didly with our southern neighbours. 
The wish is natural, but a little 
reflection and experience may teach 
us that it is vain. With the inferior 
soil and climate of Scotland, and 
those constant characteristic differ- 
ences in the aspect of the country, 
it would be impossible, by means of 
all the wealth of all the sovereigns 
of Europe, to produce such scenes 
in this part of the island, as are to be 
seen in.many,gentlemen’s parks in 
England. We cannot transport to 
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our stern and rugged country the 
smooth velvet turf,* the splendid 
lawns, the stately groves of Blen- 
heim or Hagley; if we could, we 
cannot people these groves with 
nightingales, nor illuminate them 
with an English sun. We cannot 
command the distant scenery, the 
rich and varied prospects which form 
the background to the picture; we 
cannot, in many instances, rear the 
delicate plants and shrubs which 
delight our senses in the home 
scenes. 

Much ridicule has been bestowed 
upon the stiff formal style of garden- 
ing, which has been designated the 
Datch style, and which was intro- 
duced among us about the time of 
the Revolution. The ridicule would 
have been better directed against 
those who adopted a style unsuitable 
to the nature of English scenery, 
than against the style in itself, which 
is admirably suited to the circum- 
stances of the country where it took 
its rise. It is not solely from want 
of imagination, that a Dutchman de- 
lights in straight lined walks and 
clipped hedges. In a country so 
level as Holland, it is natural that 
every thing should be straight, pre- 
cisely because there is no reason 
why it should be otherwise. If we 
have to go from one point to an- 
other, the straightest line is always, 
ceteris paribus, the best, because it 
is the easiest and least expensive to 
make, and the shortest to travel. 
Henee, in Holland, where there are 
no hills or rising grounds, canals 
and roads are made as straight as an 
arrow; and to have made an excep- 
tion of garden walks, would have 
argued a degree of caprice and fri- 
volity quite unworthy of so steady, 
industrious, and sensible a people as 
the Dutch, who never do any thing 
without a good reason, Again, ina 
country where the soil is so rich, it 
is necessary that hedges should be 
clipped, otherwise they would grow 
80 high as to exclude all view of 
surrounding objects. The transition 
is not very great, from clipped hedges 
to clipped shrubs and trees; and 
where no natural features ever in- 
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trude to contradict the prevailing 
regularity, this sort of restraint upon 
Nature’s productions, in place of 
being absurd and ungraceful, is only 
in character with that universal neat- 
ness, the effect of art and industry, 
which meets the eye in every quar- 
ter. Dutch gardening, we therefore 
conceive, is exactly suited to the 
circumstances of Holland, and to the 
scenery, or rather the no scenery, 
which is to be found in that country. 
It was absurd to introduce it in 
England, as was attempted to be 
done by William the Third ; but that 
sovereign was distinguished by high- 
er qualities than his taste for orna- 
mental gardening. 

It were needless to trace the gra- 
dations of taste in England from the 
formal style of the 17th century, 
through the successive schools of 
Kent, Brown, White, Price, Knight, 
Repton, and Gilpin. All of them 
had, or have, their peculiar merits. 
All of them contributed to explode 
certain errors which had prevailed 
before their own time ; and both b 
their success and their failures, aid- 
ed the formation of that rational 
taste which is now pretty generally 
diffused among all the educated 
classes of society. Some of them, 
in ae to avoid one error, fell 
occasionally into the opposite. The 
ornate artificial style of the Eliza- 
bethan age,—the terraces, fountains, 
statues, and arbours, which delight- 
ed our great-great-grandfathers and 
grandmothers, were in some cases 
discarded too unceremoniously for 
the naked lawn, the dull melan- 
choly belt, and the formal clump. 
But such errors have been visited 
with their full measure of reproba- 
tion—and, in the midst of conflicting 
systems and opposite styles, some- 
thing like true taste has at last been 
elicited, and some principles have 
been established, which are not like- 
ly to be violated again in any very 
grievous or intolerable degree. 

Into the merits and demerits of 
these respective schools, their con- 
troversies and opposing theories, we 
do not mean to enter, as we have 
no intention ‘to write a treatise 





* it has often been observed, with some truth, that the grass in Scotland is not 


green. 
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on English gardening. What we 
mean to treat of is the landscape— 
not of England, but of Scotland; and 
the art of improving to the utmost 
the natural capabilities of Scottish 
scenery, particularly where such im- 
provement is most desirable, in the 
neighbourhood of a residence. 

Some have disputed the propriety 
of the term gardening, as applicable 
to this art. We shall not dispute 
about a name ; but if the term gar- 
dening is to be retained, we must be 
allowed to consider the whole coun- 
try as a garden. The materials of 
the art of oy landscape, are 
co-extensive with landscape itself, 
and include every visible terrestrial 
object, from the distant mountain 
towering to the clouds, down to the 
minutest wild-flower that is pressed 
beneath our feet. 

Let it not be supposed when we 
talk of improving, that we are so wild 
as to imagine there is any possibility, 
or that there would be any propriety, 
in altering the shape of a hiil, or the 
course of ariver, or disturbing in any 
degree the larger and more unma- 
nageable features of a country. The 
execution of such freaks as these is 
luckily impossible, and, if they were 
possible, would be absurd. Some 
— have no idea of improving, 

ut by altering; but the lover of 
landscape knows, that the prospect 
of a hill, a river, or any large object, 
may be improved in various ways, 
without any alterations in the object 
itself, by a proper choice of the point 
of view from which it is seen, or by 
a proper selection and treatment of 
those more ——— objects in the 
foreground, which it is within our 
power to alter, remove, or supply, as 
taste or propriety may dictate. 

This leads us to the first point to 
be considered, in regard to a resi- 
dence, namely, the choice of a situa- 
tion. 

Three things are necessary to be 
considered - _ — - The 
appearance of the place itself as an 
object in the landscape; 2d, The 
views from the place, particularly 
from the windows of the house when 
built; and, 3d, What is perhaps of 
more importance than either, (it be- 
ing always remembered that wespeak 
exclusively of Scotland,) shelter. 

The banks of rivers or rivulets, 
natural lakes, or arms of the sea, 
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afford almost the only situations 
where all these advantages can be 
enjoyed. Accordingly, almost all the 
gentlemen’s seats in this country are 
= upon rivers, friths, lochs, (or 
and-locked arms of the sea,) or on 
some of the beautiful lakes which 
abound in all mountainous countries. 

This universal choice of the vici- 
nity of water, does not proceed sole- 
ly, or even principally, from the no- 
tion that water is a necessary ingre- 
dient to the formation of a fine resi- 
dence. That water, in some of its 
forms, is a highly desirable adjunct 
to a residence, cannot be disputed ; 
but in Scotland, its vicinity is desi- 
rable from other causes. It is only 
in the neighbourhood of the sea, or 
on the banks of rivers or lakes, that 
the necessary circumstances of shel- 
ter, warmth, and level, can be obtain- 
ed; it is such situations which are 
favoured with the richest soil, and 
the most interesting scenery. 

The banks of streams or rivers af- 
ford, with us, by far the greater num- 
ber and variety of situations for 
building. In choosing the site and 
aspect of a house, every thing of 
course depends on local circum- 
stances, which can only be studied 
and determined on upon the spot; 
but some hints may be given which 
may not be altogether useless. The 
course of all rivers is naturally wind- 
ing, leaving one side of the valley at 
one point, and returning to it at an- 
other ; or the valley itself may wind, 
or at least deviate considerably from 
one uniform straight direction. From 
these causes combined, the river must 
necessarily be divided into reaches, 
and the banks on each side will offer 
alternate salient and retiring points. 


-One observation occurs here as to 


this, that the salient bank, with the 
river bounding it on two sides, or 
sweeping round it so as to form a 
eninsula, affords the best situation 
for a house as a prominent object in 
the surrounding scenery, but the re- 
tiring bank, or concave left by the 
river on the opposite side, will 
nerally afford the best views from 
the house itself. A house situated 
on the salient angle, or on a flat 
surrounded by a river, only looks 
across it at one or more points; or, 
if the sweep be uniform, the banks 
moderately high, and the house at 
some distance, may be deprived of a 
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view of the water altogether, except 
at times of flood ; whilethe house in 
the retiring nook may be so placed 
as to have views of two reaches of 
the water, one as it advances to the 
house, and the other as it retires 
from it.. The banks are also seen in 
this way foreshortened, with all their 
accidents of points, turns, erceks, 
and premontories, until the next bend 
of the river shuts them from the 
view, The retiring angle has also 
greatly the advantage in point of 
shelter, as being removed out of the 
sweep of those blasts, that at some 
season or other are felt so severely 
in the centre or exposed parts of a 
Scottish strath. 

If the river runs nearly east and 
west, one side differs much from the 
other in regard to exposure. The 
north bank, having probably a hill or 
rising ground behind it, has the ad- 
vantage of the southern aspect, which 
is of great consequence in Scotland, 
particularly in the winter months; 
and therefore should be preferred 
wherever it can be attained, if the 
place is’ intended for a winter resi- 
dence. The south bank, however, 
or situation on the dark side of the 
hill, may be pleasant in summer for 
the opposite reason, and as it looks 
over the gay and sunny region oppo- 
site, may enjoy the advantage of 
finer views, and hence may de pre- 
ferred as aresidence during summer. 
' Though fine views are doubtless 
desirable, we cannot always place a 
house exactly where the finest views 
can be commanded. Objections may 
occur to situations that at first sight 
appear the most unexceptionable, 
and which can only be known to one 
thoroughly acquainted with all the 
local'cireumstances. A spot of un- 
equalled beatity or capability may be 
so placed as to be exposed to the in- 
tolerable blasts of winter, without 
the possibility of obtaining adequate 
shelter ; or it May be exposed to oc- 
casional ‘or periodical floods ; or it 
may ‘be close* wpon ‘the extreme 
boundaty of thé property, and over- 
looked’ by the residétice of ‘a nefghe 
bour} or there may be extreme diffi- 
culty in procuring weeds, dtcess ; or 
it may ‘bé idtipiGsetl e to procure; 


what is of ‘the’ first’ netessity to'the 


comfort of aff house, 4 cotimand ‘of 

good ‘water.’ In all thesé and Various 

other cases; we muét be content often 
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to sacrifice some portion of beauty 
and ornament to comfortand utility. 
We cannot always have what is ab- 
solutely the best, but must often be 
satisfied with what is the best upon 
the whole, or the best that we are 
able to obtain under all the circum- 
stances of the case. 

In cases where an old house has 
stood, which is to be taken down, it - 
is often better to build at or near the 
same spot, than to go in search of a 
new one, though possessing greater 
advantages of view. In such places 
there is generally some old wood; 
and in a country where old wood is 
rare, and where wood of all kinds is 
slow of growth, even a very few good 
old trees may afford a reason for 
building in their vicinity, although 
the situation in other respects may 
not be the best. 

The remarks that have been made 
on situations by the banks of rivers, 
may apply to almost every other in 
this northern part of the kingdom. 
Whiat has been said of the banks of a 
river, is equally true of the sides of 
a glen or strath, or the shores of a 
loch of fresh or salt water, or of afirth; 
or even of the ocean itself. The rules 
for placing a house in all cases are the 
same—raise your house sufficiently 
above the floods, and shelter it suffi- 
ciently from the storm. If you do 
these, you cannot go wrong. At- 
tending to these two cardinal rules, 
you may look out for such spots, as 
shall both fulfil these requisites, and 
at the same time afford the “2 EE 
combinations’ of ‘hill ‘and plain, of 
rock, wood, and water, which every- 
where ‘abound in the winding’ vales 
of Scotland;‘and when you ‘have 
found ‘such @ spot,‘and unalterably 
fixed your locality by building your 
house, ‘then “study the capabilities 


_and accidents of the situation so as 


to improve ‘them to the utmost, and 
display them to the best advantage. 

“We have mentioned the points in 
which the seenéry of Scotland, gene- 
rally’ speaking; differs ‘from that of 
England. These-éifferences are such 
as to makéit often an‘entirely differ- 
ent Operation téoform a residence 
here; from what #t is iw the southern 
parts’ of ‘the! istand. We may men- 
tidn as'dn instavee “of this; what all 
writers ‘ow English eee. 
tO consider of primary’ importance, 
namely, the ene ofalawa. Ivis 
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properly so with them, for in a flat 
country, the lawn or ground imme- 
diately surrounding a house, is that 
which most directly strikes the eye, 
and the improvement or decoration 
of which should necessarily occupy 
our first attention. Where all is 
smooth and level, and no prominent 
objects appear to arrest the eye, the 
sweep or turn of a road, the position 
of a bridge or ornamental summer- 
house, the disposition and grouping 
of a few scattered trees, the arrange- 
ment of a few beds of exotics or 
evergreens, the management of an 
enclosure wall, or the proper placing 
of a few vases and statues, form all 
the variety which it is possible to 
bring within our view, and comprise 
the whole materiel upon which the 
landscape gardener can display his 
art. It is very different in the straths 
and vales of Scotland, where we are 
surrounded on all sides with objects 
of striking and enduring magnitude ; 
where nature herself has furnished 
us with objects which make the puny 
inventions of man dwindle into insig- 
nificance. Who thinks of the ac- 
companiments of a lawn, by the banks 
of the Clyde or the Tay, or amidst 
the magnificence of the Grampians ? 
Even among hills of moderate alti- 
tude, and by streams of far inferior 
note, our attention is exclusively at- 
tracted by the prominent natural fea- 
tures that present themselves, and 
all the work of the gardener, all the 
smoothing, shaving, levelling and roll- 
ing, which have been bestowed to 
clear a few yards of flat ground oppo- 
site the door, dignified by the name 
of a lawn, goes for nothing, is never 
looked at, or thought of but as so 
much labour thrown away. 
For this reason, we shall say little 
or nothing of lawns. In situations 
that admit of lawns, they form an 
agreeable adjunct, and ought to be 
treated accordingly ; but let it be un- 
derstood, that a lawn of any extent 
is not a necessary appendage to a re- 
sidence in Scotland. In many hilly 
districts, and in places commanding 
the finest views, and the best adapted 
for the situation of a mansion, there 
is not to be found much more level 
yy than is necessary for a site 
or the house and offices. A place for 
a kitchen garden may sometimes be 
found with difficulty, but a lawn is, 
in such situations, out of the ques- 
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tion. Where this is the case, we 
would seriously recommend it as 
worthy of consideration, whether it 
would not be advisable, where the 
form of the ground is favourable for 
it, to recur to the old style of deco- 
ration, by means of terraces and steps. 
It occurs to us, that in many situa- 
tions, where a mansion has to be 
placed on the declivity of a hill, this 
is the most appropriate, and by far 
the handsomest and most graceful 
mode of disposing the ground in 
front of the house. So far are we 
from thinking that its stiff and artifi- 
cial appearance would be offensive, 
—on the contrary, it occurs to us that 
this very stiffness is a recommenda- 
tion, being at once in harmony with 
the buildings, and contrasting well 
with the ruder and more striking fea- 
tures of the surrounding country. 
We would also be disposed to leave 
out an entire chapter, which forms a: 
very considerable one in the works 
on English gardening. We allude to 
the formation of artificial lakes and 
ponds. Whatever may be the case 
in some rare instances, as at Blen- 
heim, where a great improvement 
has certainly been effected, by dam- 
ming up the waters of a rivulet, we 
would be disposed to say, in general, 
that attempts of this kind very sel- 
dom succeed; and that the effects 
produced are not likely to repay the 
vast labour, expense, and sacrifices 
of various kinds, which must be made 
in order to obtain them. In Scotland, 
there are objections to such attempts 
— to the country itself; for as 
cotland possesses so many splendid 
natural lakes, surrounded with every 
variety of romantic scenery,—many 
of which have been chosen as sites 
of residences,—from the humblest 
ornamented cottage or villa, up to 
the most splendid ducal palace~ 
every attempt at forming a Icke in 
such a country, where such objects 
are familiar, must appear an absurd- 
ity. When a great pond or sheet of 
water is to be formed, at any rate, for 
some useful purpose,—as, for in- 
stance, to supply a canal, or to form 
a compensation to mills or the like, 
it may be taken advantage of, and, 
if the adjoining scenery harmonizes 
with it, may be adopted as an orna- 
mental feature in the landscape, or, 
at any rate, may be prevented from 
being offensive. The utility of the 
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urpose in such cases removes any 
idea of the preposterousness or folly 
of such an undertaking; but in no 
case whatever, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, would we 
advise any improver of grounds to 
attempt the formation of an artificial 
lake, for the sake of ornament alone. 
We have never seen any thing of the 
kind in Scotland that has appeared 
to us at all tolerable; and we would 
almost as soon advise, as an improve- 
ment of Scottish landscape, the in- 
troduction of an artificial mountain 
as an artificial lake. 

Holding, then, as we are disposed 
to do, the two great elements of land 
and water, in all their forms of hill 
or mountain, valley or strath, river 
or lake, to be in themselves unalter- 
able—at least, that they are to be 
considered so when speaking of Scot- 
tish scenery—it follows, that the art 
’ of improving landscapes in this part 
of the world must be almost entirely 
limited to the management of wood. 
And let it not be supposed, that even 
when so limited, the art is either in- 
significant in itself, or of small con- 
sequence in regard to its effects. As 
a tree is, beyond all comparison, the 
greatest and noblest production of 
the vegetable kingdom, the study of 
its nature, and of all that is neces- 
sary for its successful cultivation, is 
one of the most interesting branches 
of knowledge, and none can be better 
suited to employ the leisure of an 
active and intelligent country gentle- 
man. We can hardly, indeed, con- 
ceive any object better deserving at- 
tention, or more fitted to furnish at 
all times an inexhaustible fund of 
entertainment and delight. 

We do not mean here to enter into 
the subject of planting for profit, 
though this is a matter which cannot 
well be overlooked by any one who 
plants at all. We speak of woods 
chiefly as matter of ornament; but 
it fortunately happens, that those 
modes of cultivation which are cal- 
culated to render wood most profit- 
able, are in general precisely those 
which render it most ornamental. 
Every tree, in order to attain to its 

eatest size and peace, should 

e planted in a soil and in a situation 
congenial to its nature and habits. 
It is by this means only that it be- 
comes valuable as an article of com- 
merce; and it is needless to say, it 
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is thus that it attains its greatest 
splendour and beauty. 

It might be thought, that in a coun- 
try of mountains and vallies, the ma- 
nagement of wood would be more 
difficult, and that its effect, in an or- 
namental point of view, would be 
less than in a plain, where there are 
fewer grand and distinctive features 
of landscape; but the fact is precisely 
the reverse. In hilly and rugged 
countries, the effect of judicious 

lanting is incomparably greater than 
in one that is flat and level. One’ 
great advantage in the former case 
is, that the effect of planting is here 
almost immediate. In a plain coun- 
ny» wood does not become an object 
of consequence till the trees have 
attained a considerable size; but a 
hanging wood on the steep side of a 
mountain produces an effect within 
a very few years after it is planted. 
In the course of five or six seasons, 
or as soon as the plants come toa 
size sufficient to cover the ground, 
the new plantation is already an im- 
portant object, not merely in its own 
immediate vicinity, but highly orna- 
mental to the district in every point 
from which it can be seen. 

In level countries, it is often mat- 
ter of great difficulty to determine 
the sweep and outline of ple atations 
—there being no natural features to 
guide the eye, or direct our endea- 
vours to throw the plantations into 
natural and picturesque forms. But 
among the hills, there is scarcely a 
possibility of going wrong in this re- 
spect. We have only to plant such 
ground as is suited for wood, and 
not so well suited for any thing else; 
and if we follow this rule, we shall 
find that our plantations naturally 
assume those forms which are most 
picturesque, and that all formality is 
effectually excluded. « For instance, 
where, as in many hilly tracts, the 
mountains are rocky in their sides 
and summits, with a considerable 
depth of soil towards the bottoms, 
washed down by rains from the su- 
perior parts, and with here and there 
gutters formed by the action of moun- 
tain streams,—it is here almost im- 

ossible to follow any rule but one, 
Beginning at the line where the 
mountain meets the valley,and where 
the soil, though steep, is sure to be 
well adapted for wood, plant up- 
wards, as far as you can go, with fo- 
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rest trees. Beyond that, in-the cre- 
vices of the rocks, plant brushwood 
and low-growing trees of the hardier 
kinds, for copse and scattered bushes; 
and evenamong the rocks themselves, 
ivy and other creepers may be intro- 
duced. Plant your gullies on both 
sides—you will there sometimes find 
an extraordinary depth of soil, well 
fitted for rearing all kinds of wood. 
If, as is commonly the case, some 
level grounds are found at the base 
of the hills, such as are in Scotland 
called haughs, skirting the margin of 
a river, these ought not to be planted, 
but reserved for cultivation or pas- 
ture. 

If the hills ascend more gradually, 
and present a succession of gentle 
swells and eminences, a little more 
variety may be introduced. The 
steeper parts may be plantedas before, 
and such as are most fitted for it may 

‘be entirely covered with wood. In 

cases where a low round hill occurs 
among others that are highand rocky, 
we have seen it have a good effect 
to pow the low eminence entirely 
with wood, as it forms a fine contrast 
with the bare and rocky summits 
towering above it. In other cases, 
it may have a good effect to leave 
the sloping sides of an eminence in 
pasture, or laid out in corn-fields, 
and cover its top with a crown of 
firs, which, by its dark and sombre 
hue, contrasts well with the more 
cheerful colours of the slopes below. 
In a third case, an eminence may be 
surrounded by a belt suited to the 
slope of the ground, and the flat top 
left open, or it may have a good ef- 
fect to leave two or three green 
knolls covered only with the verdant 
turf, and merely divided by planting 
up the hollows between them. 

In most valleys, the ground next to 
the river consists of alluvial soil, form- 
ed by thegradual deposition of floods. 
This is in general the richest and 
most productive land in the country, 
and is too valuable to be planted; 
and it is fortunate that it is so, in an 
ornamental point of view, as it is 
highly desirable, for the sake of 
beauty, that these rich bottoms should 
be kept comparatively open. This, 
however, does not prevent, when the 
breadth of the valley admits, the 
planting of hedge-rows, or detached 
timber, in proper situations, which 
both gives variety to the views and 
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helps to break the force of the winds, 
which, as we formerly mentioned, 
often sweep with great violence along 
the hollow of a Scottish strath. In 
the case of some of the larger rivers, 
where the adjacent grounds are suf- 
ficiently raised to be beyond the reach 
of floods, it may be desirable to plant 
the steep margins of the river with 
fringes of wood, which, from the 
windings and natural bends they af- 
ford, cannot fail to furnish many 
beautiful effects. In other cases, 
where the haughs or grounds next 
the river are annually overflowed, 
the sides of the valley often present 
akind of natural terrace—a short but 
steep ascent or bank, of nearly uni- 
form height,sometimes continued for 
miles. It has an exceedingly good 
effect, in all cases, to plant these steep 
banks, leaving the level ground be- 
low, and the gentler slopes above 
them, open, or divided into fields by 
hedge-rows. The banks we allude 
to are not fit for any thing but plant- 
ing; and in this way land otherwise 
useless can be made to produce a 
most profitable crop, while in no si- 
tuation is it possible to produce so 
great an effect with wood at so small 
an expense. Economy and taste 
therefore join in recommending the 
practice. 

It is obvious, that by followipg the 
course that is here pointed out, it is 
easily possible, without sacrificing a 
single acre of really good andcultiva- 
bleland,to introduce anextraordinary 
improvementnotmerely into detach- 
ed spots, but whole districts of coun- 
try. Indeed, in a great many parts of 
Scotland, this has already been done; 
need I do more than allude to the 
valleys of the Nith, the Clyde, and 
the Tweed, and some of their tribu- 
tary streams? In some, the planta- 
tions upon their banks have been 
made at so remote a period, that we 
hardly think of the time when they 
did not exist, and look upon the 
beautiful scenery which we see, as 
naturally belonging to the country 
through which we are travelling; 
instead of what is really the case, 
that it is the effectof many successive 
improvements, continued through a 
great length of time, and by succes- 
sive generations. In other cases, 
we find such improvements actually 
in a state of progress. In some rare 
cases we find the most splendid 
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scenes created, as by art magic, in 
the course of our own recollection, 
and by the efforts of one enterprising 
individual. 

Hardly in any case whatever has 
the utmost been done that might be 
done; and what has been ever ac- 
complished in one case, might, with 
a little immediate trouble and ex- 
pense—but ultimately with great 
gain—be accomplished in all. Give 
us any sort of a river, with banks of 
any description you please, whether 
rocky or level, steep or gently slo- 
ping, and give us the necessary com- 
mand of land and funds, and we 
would undertake, by means of wood, 
judiciously and economically plant- 
ed, to produce, in no very long 
period of years, a series of scenes of 
surpassing beauty. 

It will be seen from this, that our 
object is much more extensive and 
vast, than the mere decoration of the 
grounds of one individual residence, 
or to bring out the beauties of a single 
spot, from which the public at large 
are to be carefully excluded. We 
leave this to the ‘capability men, 
whose profession it is, and we wish 
them ail sort of success in their 
labours, which, as far as they go, are 
highly useful and meritorious. We, 
on the contrary, aim at nothing less 
than the general improvement and 
decoration of the whole country; we 
wish to bring out the capabilities of 
the whole of Scotland—to exhibit 
her beauties, not to the rich and 
great only, but to the poorest peasant 
who treads her soil—to delight the 
eyes and gratify the feelings, the 
senses, and the understandings of the 
humblest traveller who plods his 
weary way along our high-roads, 
over our trackless mountains, or 
through our devious glens. 

We wish that we were endowed 
with the persuasive genius of our 
native bard, who, by the petition 
addressed by him, in name of Bruar 
Water, tohis Grace of Athol, induced 
that revered and patriotic nobleman 
to clothe its waste and sterile banks 
with a graceful covering of wood. 
We would address to all who have 


the power—to every proprietor of 
soil throughout broad Scotland, from 
the humblest portioner of the hum- 
blest village, up to the lord of mil- 
lions, whose possessions extend from 
sea to sea, this exhortation—plant ! 
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plant! plant ! If you would improve 
and beautify your estate, plant! If 
you would improve and beautify 
your country, plant! If you would 
enjoy the greatest and the purest of 
all pleasures, plant! If you would 
increase the comfort, the wealth, 
and the happiness of your children’s 
children, plant ! In short, our advice 
would be that of old Dumbiedykes 
What he said on his death-bed to his 
son Jock, we would say to one and 
all: “ Whenever you have naething 
else to do, aye be sticking in a tree: 
it will,be growing when ye are 
sleeping.” 

This subject is one of the utmost 
importance; and we might enforce 
our doctrine by more and greater 
arguments than we have time or 
space to introduce in this slight 
essay. Let us not lay the flatter- 
ing unction to our souls, because 
Scotland is not now in the condition 
in which it was in the days of Dr 
Johnson; because we have, though 
exceedingly angry at his sarcasms, 
wisely profited by them, and planted 
much within the last half century, 
that therefore we have done enough 
and planted enough; and that we 
may now rest from this species of 
labour. We say, not the half—not 
the tenth part has been done, that 
the country would require, either in 
point of ornament or shelter, or for 
the purposes of commerce. Is it not 
strange, that with so much land, fitted 
exclusively for the growth of wood, 
as Scotland possesses, she does not 
possess as much oak at this moment 
as would serye our dockyards fora 
single year; and that all the wood 
used within the kingdom, in the con- 
struction of any dwelling above the 
poorest cottage, must necessarily be 
brought from a foreign country ? 

But to return from this digression 
—next to planting, the next neces- 
sary part of the management and 
rearing of woods, both with a view 
to ornament and utility, is thinning. 
If our exhortation to proprietors is 
to plant, our exhortation tothose who 
have planted, or who have woods 
left to their care, which have been 

lanted by others, is—cut, cut, cut! 
f we have erred in not sufficiently 
planting, we have equally, perhaps 
even more atrociously erred, in not 
sufficiently thinning. In order to 
understand the benefits, or rather 
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the necessity of thinning, it is quite 
unnecessary to go very deep into the 
study of the physiology of plants, 
the doctrine of the ascent of the sap 
in trees, its elaboration by the leaves, 
which are the lungs of the plant, or 
its descent to lay a deposit of woody 
fibre. It is enough to-know, that no 
tree can thrive without having room 
to spread its roots below and its 
branches above. The one is neces- 
sary fo? collecting its appropriate 
food from the juices of the soil; the 
other for converting that food into 
nourishment, for the promotion of 
its growth. Neither of these objects 
can be attained, if the tree is cramped 
and confined by other trees in its 
neighbourhood. The proper rule in 
all cases is—look at the branches, 
and see that they do not touch, or 
fey upon the other trees around. 

f they do not, then there is reason 
to believe that the tree has room to 
spread its roots; for the roots in 
general spread below, nearly in the 
same extent as the branches above. 
But if the branches are pressed above, 
then we may be satisfied that it is 
necessary to thin. 

Many people think it necessary 
that woods should be more close 
and thick in exposed than in shelter- 
ed situations; but the very reverse 
of this is the case. In exposed and 
high situations, the trees require 
more head room than in those which 
are low and sheltered, being not only 
hurt by touching and pressing on 
each other, but ahs by their lashing 
one another with their branches du- 
ring violent winds. In such places, 
therefore, they require more than in 
any other to stand in “ open order,” 
hot merely that they may not touch, 
but that they may have room to play 
withoutinjury, during the prevalence 
of tempests. 

The operation of thinning is a la- 
borious one, and where woods are 
extensive requires constant, assidu- 
ous, persevering exertion, year after 
year. It alsorequires judgment, and, 
where ornament and beauty are ob- 
jects to be attended to, no small por- 
tion of taste. Among younger woods, 
the choice of plants to be left and to 
be cut, is comparatively easy, the 
object being to cut the feeble, the 
sickly, the ill-grown, the deformed, 
and leave the healthy and more per- 
fect plants. But when the wood has 
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attained a greater age and large size, 
the cutting of every tree is a matter 
of some importance, and there is 
often occasion of doubt which of two 
trees, standing too near each other, 
ought to be cut, and which ought to 
be left. In ornamental wood near a 
residence, this is a matter upon 
which a proprietor alone can pro- 
perly decide. The office is too re-« 
sponsible to be committed to a coun- 
try carpenter or overseer. 

No rules can be given for the thin- 
ning of ornamental wood. Every 
thing depends on the circumstances, 
the situation, the object in view. 
Let a plan be formed, and let it be 
considered whether we wish to have 
a wood as close as the trees will 
grow, or an open grove with glades 
and vistas, and the trees thrown into 
groups, or merely detached trees 
and open dispositions to afford va- 
riety toa lawn. We must consider 
before we make an opening, what 
will be its form and effect, and what 
objects will be seen through and be- 
hind it. A wood before it is thinned 
is like a block of marble, from which 
a vast variety of figures may be cut; 
and we are to consider ourselves as 
artists, working not with the insigni- 
ficant tools of man’s invention, but 
with the mighty materials of nature. 
The art is not to be practised with 
advantage without a knowledge of 
landscape painting, and a familiarity 
with the effects exhibited in the 
works of the best masters in that 
department. It even affords room 
for the exercise of genius, or that 
species of taste which is akin to ge- 
nius, not less so perhaps than the 
kindred art of the painter. In prac- 
tice, it requires no little study and 
no small degree of consideration. In 
cases where it is practised with suc- 
cess, it affords the highest degree 
of delight. When a plan has been 
carefully formed, and is steadily car- 
ried into execution, we have our- 
selves (for we have been amateurs 
in the art in a small way) experien- 
ced the satisfaction, the surprise, al- 
most the ecstasy, which attend its 
successful evolution—when one after 
another of the obstructions is re- 
moved, and one after another of our 
favourite objects is seen for the 
first time in its proper point of view, 
until the whole scene which had 
been preconceived by the prophetic 
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eye of taste, is made to stand forth 
entire in all its completeness and all 
its Joveliness. 

Besides the other qualities which 
the successful performance of thin- 
ning requires, no one is more neces- 
sary than a certain species of cour- 
age and firmness. In order to carry 
into execution a plan of uniform 
character, such as every plan for the 
improvement of landscape scenery 
ought te be, it will often be neces- 
sary to doom to the axe many a 
beautiful and promising plant; and 
misgivings may sometimes come over 
the mind of the sternest improver, 
whether he is really pursuing the 
proper course—whether another and 
amore beautiful picture might not 
be formed, by leaving another class 
of objects, and by cutting out some 
that he has determined to spare. He 
may have many doubts, whether he 
should leave in one spot a handsome 
beech or plane, or a promising and 
thriving oak. He may even be sorely 
tried by the petitions and solicita- 
tions of the young and the fair, to 
spare this or that favourite which he 
has doomed to destruction, and of 
which his plan demands the entire 
removal. But after all, the decision 
must be made; the resolution, once 
cautiously formed, must be adhered 
to; the directing mind must throw 
aside all these weak compunctious 
Visitings ; and his commands, once 
issued, must be absolute and despo- 
tic. 

In cutting, we are not merely to 
consider the immediate effect. We 
are to consider that a tree never 
stands still. We must not limit our 
view to the present, but look forward 
to what is to be the result of future 
growth. Keeping this in view, an 
experienced woodman will often 
find it necessary or expedient to 
carry the thinning operation farther 
than the mere landscape amateur, 
judging from immediate effect, would 
desire. He is not alarmed, in thin- 
ning a young and thriving wood, 
when he finds that the removal of a 
particular tree or trees hds left rather 
a larger gap than he had anticipated, 
or that some of his newly thinned 
trees are rather more bare of 
branches than a lover of beauty 
would desire. He knows that ina 
few years at the most these apparent 
defects will disappear, that the 
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rowth of one or two seasons will 
e sufficient to remove much of this 

bareness, fill up the unsightly gaps, 
give a fulness and roundness to the 
forms, take away the hard and raw 
effect of recent cutting, and restore 
the rich and harmonious appearance 
of old and natural wood. 

One important matter in the ar- 
rangement of a country residence, 
must always be the walks. The 
formation of these must go hand and 
hand with every thing else. It is al- 
ways desirable, in laying out new 
plantations, to leave walks or drives 
through them, by which they may 
be accessible at all times, so that 
their state and progress may be more 
easily ascertained, and so as shelter- 
ed walks may be had as soon as they 
come to increase in growth. Some- 
times, when this has been neglected, 
or when the original walks are found 
insufficient, it is necessary to cut 
new ones. In all cases the object is 
the same, to obtain an easy access 
through the most beautiful parts of 
the grounds, and particularly to those 
points where the best and most ex- 
tensive views are to be had, or where 
any particular scene or object exists 

that may deserve the attention of a 

visitor. With this view, paths should 

be cut in a winding manner, and 
with an easy ascent, so as to afford 
access to the highest wooded pro 
minences in the hills. It will gene- 
rally be desirable to have these ter- 
minated by a seat, where an opening 

may be made in the wood to afford a 
view ; and seats may be disposed at 
various points, so as to afferd at the 
same time rest to the weary, and va- 
riety of prospect to lovers of the pic- 
turesque. ‘The banks of a river 
ought im all cases to be made acces 
sible by some kind of walk or road ; 
and every steep bank, or banging 
wood, should be intersected with 
walks in all directions. These paths 
through the woods should not be 
made like garden walks, covered 
with gravel, and kept trim by the 
hoe and the roller.. The expense of 
keeping walks in this style, if they 
are as extensive as we would wish 
them to be, is quite enormous; and 
putting expense out of the question, 
they are not in character with wood- 
land scenery, which ought to be na« 

tural and easy, not associated with 

the idea of any great labour in the 
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keeping. We would have them, both 
on the score of economy and taste, 
to resemble as much as possible the 
ordinary footpaths, formed by the 
assage of the country people and 
abourers; and the only way we 
know of making them look like this, 
is that they should actually de so. 
We have no idea of that dull aristo- 
cratic and selfish spirit which would 
exclude servants and labourers from 
the grounds of a gentleman or noble- 
man’s place. On the contrary, if we 
had a place of our own, the greater 
and more splendid it might be, we 
would think it the more desirable 
that its beauties should be seen and 
appreciated by all and sundry. We 
would think that our lawns and 
walks acquired an accession of 
cheerfulness by the occasional ap- 
pearance of human figures gliding 
among the trees, or appearing 
through the openings. We would 
have no objection, and would even 
enjoy, to hear amidst these scenes 


* The ploughman’s whistle, or the milk- 
maid’s song ;” 


and hard would be his heart who 
would refuse the accommodation of 
a rustic seat to “ talking age or whis- 
pering lovers.” We would delight to 
see the sons and daughters of labour, 
upon the morning or afternoon of 
their weekly holydays, coming in 
little parties and in their best array, 
with content in their looks and re- 
spect in their demeanour, to survey 
' the beauties which nature has spread, 
and which should be enjoyed alike 
by all. * 
By allowing your walks and foot- 
aths through the woods to be used 
by the labourers, in going to and re- 
turning from their work, they will 
be kept plain and beaten, and just in 
that state that is desirable for a foot- 
path. If not used in this way, they 
will soon become overgrown with 
s and weeds, and will require to 
be cleaned two or three times a-year 
by hand labour, an expense which 
will be almost entirely saved by fol- 
lowing the simple plan we have 
mentioned. Nothing more will be 
necessary than to go over them once 
a-year, and repair any little damage 
that accident may have occasioned, 
by removing stones and other rub- 
bish which may have fallen down 
upon them; for this a very little at- 
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tention will suffice,after the paths are 
once brought into a proper state. 

There is one feature in scenery, 

which has received little or no atten- 
tion from our professed landscape 
improvers, but which it would be 
unpardonable to omit in any account 
professing to treat of the scenery 
and landscape of Scotland. We al- 
lude to the glens and ravines, with 
which almost every part of the coun- 
try abounds, both in the Highlands 
and Lowlands, formed by the narrow 
beds and more or less precipitous 
banks of those innumerable rivulets 
and mountain streams, by which the 
hilly grounds are everywhere in- 
dented and intersected. The charac- 
ters of these glens are as diverse as 
that of the countries they intersect, 
varying from the mildest and richest 
beauty, up to the sublime of savage 
horror. Rock, wood, and water, 
form the materials of them all, but 
these are combined in a variety that 
may well be called infinite. In Glen- 
coe, we see every variety of rugged 
and precipitous rocks, frowning 
around in terrific majesty. In the 
ravine of the Foyers, this is combined 
with the rush and roar of mighty 
cataracts. Less terrific than these, 
are the ravine and fails already men- 
tioned of Bruar, the Cauldron Linn 
upon the Devon, and various parts of 
Glen Tilt, where the scenes formed 
by precipitous rocks and foamin 
waterfalls, are softened and shade 
by overhanging woods and vocal 
groves. From these we pass to the 
fairy bowers of Moness, the far-fa- 
med Birks of Aberfeldy, the descrip- 
tion of which by our rustic bard is 
not more poetical than literally cor- 
rect. 


“ The braes ascend like lofty wa’s, 

The foaming stream deep roaring fa’s, 

O’erhung wi’ fragrant spreading shaws, 
The Birks of Aberfeldy. 


“« The hoary cliffs are crown'd wi’ flowers, 
White o’er the linns the burnie pours, 
And rising weets wi’ misty showers 

The Birks of Aberfeldy.” 


From these scenes, in which the 
sublime and the picturesque are 
blended in happiest union with the 
beautiful, we may descend, without 
much feeling of regret, to those 
quieter scenes of gentle beauty to 
be found so often in the deep wind- 
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ings of our lowland valleys. Need 
we do more than mention the classic 
retreats of Roslin and Hawthorn- 
den? These are well known, and 
generally visited by all strangers of 
taste; but they are merely a speci- 
men, a favourable one perhaps, of a 
kind of scenery which, to one who 
is fond of exploring nature’s secret 
haunts, may be found in hundreds 
and thousands of places in the Scot- 
tish lowlands, many of which are 
little known or heard of even among 
those who live within a few miles 
of them. One such we know, which, 
without any pretensions to grandeur 
of character, or greatness of dimen- 
‘sion, contains within a very narrow 
space, almost every variety of pic- 
turesque beauty. In one turn of the 
valley, the rivulet winds round a 
mass of rock, forming a peninsula, 
on which grows and flourishes a vi- 
gorous oak, fed by the scanty soil 
with which the rock is covered ; 
while other aged trees, spreading 
their branches over the rushing 
stream, form a grateful shade imper- 
vious even at noon-day. In another 
spot, a space of level ground affords 
room for two or three smiling cot- 
tages, whose whitened walls and 
smoking chimneys give this part of 
the valley a look of cheerfulness and 
happy retirement. Behind this, but 
quite out of sight of the cottages, the 
rivulet precipitates itself into a dark- 
some den, forming a cascade of no 
great height, but the sound of which 
is reverberated from the opposite 
rocks, in such a way as to give it the 
effect of a much larger fall. The 
opposite bank, above the rocks, is 
steep and high, covered with hazels 
and other brushwood, while a few 
picturesque firs, happily placed, vary 
its outline, and offer good objects 
for the pencil. Farther up, the ri- 
vulet works its way over a rocky 
but not a steep bed, round another 
field or haugh overhung with woods, 
chiefly oak, growing upon the sur- 
rounding banks. From this we pass 
to another narrow den, where a rus- 
tic bridge has been thrown across, 
just below another little fall entirely 
shaded with oaks and hazels. Above 
this, on one side, we have a small 
but neat picturesque plat of green- 
sward, girt round with magnificent 
oaks, through which we see the 
rivulet brawling down its rocky 
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course; and beyond it a fine hang- 
ing bank of wood of considerable 
height, almost excluding the light of 
the sun. The wood on the other 
side is thinner, and of no at 
depth, but the trees are of consider- 
able age and dimensions. This green 
plat, with its accompaniments, have 
struck more than one, as suited to 
the performance of the play in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Passing from this scene, we have 
on the left a frowning rock of consi- 
derable height. Part of this is bare 
and overhanging; on either side is a 
continuation of the same rock, par- 
tially covered with soil and shaded 
by trees, some of them bent and 
hanging over in picturesque and va- 
ried forms; the peeps and views 
through which at various points, 
might afford endless studies to the 
young painter. 

Above this, we have another glade 
or opening, the steep banks opposite 
covered with wood, and shewing oc- 
casional points of rock and trees, in 
conspicuous and picturesque posi- 
tions. Another turn of the glen 
brings us just over a third fall, or 
rather rapid, which we hear only, 
but do not perfectly see, owing to 
the steepness of the bank and the 
thickness of the underwood. The 
effect of the rushing water here, join- 
ed with the shade of the trees, is re- 
freshing, and invites to rest on one 
of the numerous seats. Farther on 
we have another den, still narrower 
and darker than any of the preceding, 
at the head of which we have a 
fourth fall entirely closed in with 
rocks, trees, and undergrowth. No< 
thing can exceed the coolness and 
the sense of entire seclusion inspired 
by this scene, when we descend to 
the surface of the water in a panting 
summer’s day. Above this point, the 
country opens, the glen loses its cha- 
racter of seclusion, and the rivulet 
appears to wind through fields of a 
tame and ordinary cast. In return- 
ing, however, we have an opportu- 
nity of viewing the same objects from 
above, in totally different points of 
view, from which they sometimes 
appear in such a way as to produce 
the happiest effects; every step we 
take affording a different combinax 
tion. 

Our readers may perhaps be tired 
of the minuteness of this descrip. 
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tion, which has been given only to 
afford a specimen of the kind of 
scenery we allude to, and to direct 
the attention of the public to a kind 
of beauty, which we think deserves 
more to be cultivated than it has 
been. There are few estates of any 
extent in the south of Scotland, in 
which more than one scene of this 
description may not be found ; some 
of them entirely neglected—some 
worse than neglected, and all of them 
capable, by a little care, of being 
converted into scenes of very consi- 
derable beauty. 

In the treatment of such scenes, 
we would advise strenuously against 
one error which we shall now pro- 
ceed to point out. Some proprie- 
tors, finding a glen to be bare and na- 
ked, have thought that the only thing 
“necessary to improve it is to plant 
it up entirely with wood; the con- 
sequence of which has been, to con- 
vert it into an impenetrable thicket, 
through which the rays of the sun 
cannot pierce; and where no view, 
either of rock, wood, or water, can 
by any possibility be seen at any one 

int. One instance of this we 

new, in the case of a scene of sur- 


passing beauty, which, in our young- 
er days, used to be our resort and 


our delight. It was wooded just 
sufficiently for ornament. Its steep 
banks were hung with birches and 
hazles, where giddy paths afforded 
the shepherd-boys access to the nut 
bushes. The haughs and gentler 
slopes were covered with the most 
beautiful greensward, affording a rich 
pasturage for the cows of the neigh- 

uring farm. Trees of lofty growth 
crowned several of the heights, stand- 
ing out as giants to guard the fairy 
scenes below; while the rivulet 
winded, murmured, and sported in 
all the varieties so well described by 
Burns— 


** Whiles o’er a linn the burnie played, 
As through the glen it wimpled ; 
Whiles round a rocky scaur it strayed, 

Whiles in a wheel it dimpled. 
Whiles glittered to the nightly rays, 
Wi’ bickering daneing dazzle ; 
Whiles cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazel, 
Unseen that nicht.” 
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Such was, when we first recollect 
it, that beautiful glen; whose wind- 
ings discovered scenes, such as no 
lordly park, dressed by the art of the 
gardener, could ever boast. It was 
the haunt of youthful genius,* and 
its memory came over the “ spirit of 
his dream,” in far distant amd less 
genial climes. But in an evil hour it 
attracted the notice of an improving 
proprietor. Orders were given to 
enclose and plant it. It was enclosed 
and planted accordingly: walks were 
formed, and an ornamental cot- 
tage built, all according to rule. 
But nature abhors all such violent 
measures—all such sweeping re- 
forms. She has had her revenge— 
the glen is shut up, and the public 
excluded. They need not regret 
the exclusion—its beauty is utterly 
destroyed. 

Wherever scenes of this kind exist, 
they should be dealt with tenderly. 
Nature may be assisted and led; and 
even in her wildest haunts, she may 
be wooed to display some of her 
most magical graces; but if we try 
to compel her by force, or to em- 
brace her too closely, she is sure to 
give us the slip, and the result will 
be disappointment. Such a glen as 
we have described, ought on no 
account to be enclosed. It can only 
be kept in its proper state, by being 
pastured with cattle. The scythe 
and the hoe never ought to enter it. 
In summer, cattle find a profusion of 
food in the sides and bottoms of the 
glens, when the other pastures are 
burnt up or exhausted. By being 
pastured, their vegetation is prevent- 
ed from degenerating into rankness, 
and prevents the necessity of arti- 
ficial cutting, which would both be 
intolerably troublesome, and after 
all, would not answer the purpose. 

Sheep, which are the proper inha- 
bitants of a lawn, are not so proper 
in a glen, as they tear their woolly 
coats among the rocks and bushes, 
The objection generally made to cat- 
tle is, that they destroy the walks; 
but if these are formed in the way 
we have mentioned, this objection 
vanishes. The walks should be mere 
footpaths; and if they are constantly 
used as such, they will soon become 
so hard, that the cattle cannot injure 





* Leyden. 
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them. In a picturesque point of 
view, we know nothing that looks 
better than cattle browsing quietly 
in a glen, or retiring from the heat of 
a burning sun, standing in a pool 
under a canopy of overshading trees 
—a favourite subject in the pictures 
of Claude—affording one of the most 
perfect images of refreshing repose 
and rural quiet. 

If our glen is bare of wood, it 
ought by no means to be planted up 
entirely. The proper character ofa 
glen is variety, which it affords in a 
greater i. than any other de- 
scription of scenery; and our object 
should be to preserve, and, if possi- 
ble, improve this character, by intro- 
ducing glades and openings, through 
which the rocks and wooded parts 
may be seen toadvantage. In gener- 
al, the rule is, to plant the steep 
banks, and leave every level spot 
open for pasture and for view. If 
the banks are too steep for large- 
sized wood, let them be planted with 
hazel, birch, mountain-ash, and other 
shrubby trees, suited to the soil and 
situation. Introduce occasionally 


hollies, hawthorns, sloes, (the foliage 
of which exceedingly resembles the - 


myrtle,) dog-roses, blackberries, and 
brambles. On noaccount introduce 
laurels, or any exotic plant or shrub, 
as this destroys the feeling of natural- 
ness; and suggests the idea which 
we have all along endeavoured to 
avoid, that here we are indebted to 
the art of the gardener. Ifthe rocks 
are bold and prominent, let them be 
seen in all their nakedness. If of a 
tamer description, and not remark- 
able in their contour, they may be 
hung with some common creepers. 
Let an old stump here and there be 
decorated with [Irish ivy. In some 
wild part of the glen, leave a part of 
the bank covered with ferns, or 
shagged with thorns, briars, and 
furze ; and it may not be amiss, if in 
a marshy spot the edges of your 
brook are ornamented with queen of 
the meadow, (meadow-sweet,) and 
that most magnificent and pictu- 
resque of weeds, tussilago. 

In regard to the sort of wood 
proper for a glen, much may depend 
upon the nature of the soil, or what 
is found already in possession of the 
ground. If any old or natural wood 
exists, it ought by all means to be 
preserved—any thing that is planted 
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should be made to harmonize with 
it. But if we had our choice, we 
confess we would prefer the oak as 
the predominating tree, and as more 
suitable to glen scenery than an 
other. The rounder and softer leaf- 
age of the ash is less in character 
with rugged banks and steep preci- 
eon and nothing agrees with these 

etter than the oak. The larch ought 
to be introduced sparingly; some- 
times the dark and taper cones of 
the spruce, produce a happy effect 
among other wood; but by far the 
most picturesque of the pine tribe is 
the Scotch fir, when it can be brought 
to a sufficient age and stature, raising 
its thick and broad pyramidal top 
over the heads of other trees. 

The variety and beauty of a glen 
is not confined to a single season of 
the year; but almost every succes- 
sive month shews it in a different 
aspect. Even in winter, it is not 
without its peculiar beauties, when 
the trees, deprived of their leafy 
covering, shew, more distinctly than 
at any other season, their infinitely 
varied ramifications, and exhibit a 
degree of intricacy of form that has 
hardly attracted the attention it de- 
serves, as one of the modes of natural 
beauty. 

This is never so striking as after a 
fall of snow, or hoar-frost, when 
every branch and twig appears like 
a piece of coral, or like the most 
beautiful cuttings of paper. At this 
time, also, the icicles formed on the 
rocks and sides of the overhanging 
steeps, assume the most fantastic 
forms, like those of stalactites, or 
the roots of enormous trees. In 
spring, before the trees have assum- 
ed their full foliage, the glens put on 
another form of beauty. We have 
seen, at this season, every bank ina 
perfect biow with primroses and 
daisies; the rocks hung with gerani- 
ums, blue bells, and other wild flow- 
ers; the hawthorn covered with its 
rich blossom, and the furze shining 
as bedropped with gold. This is the 
season of blossoms and flowers; and 
in no situation can these be seen in 
such profusion as in our glens.— 

*‘ which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots; but nature 
boon, 
Pours forth profuse——« 
Both where the morning sun first warmly 
smites 
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The open field, and where the unpierced 
shade 
Embrowns the noon-tide bowers.” 

In those fortunate seasons when 
Scotland happens to be favoured 
witha summer—which, notwithstand- 
ing the sarcasms of our southern 
neighbours, does now and then occur, 
—and when the brooks are evapor- 
ated to a mere thread, or reduced to 
a succession of shallow pools, with 
hardly the vestige of running water, 
the glen presents a different scene 
to those who will take the trouble to 
scramble along the bed of the stream, 
and explore all its wildest nooks and 
recesses. The jutting rocks and pro- 
jecting roots of the trees and bushes 
overhanging the banks, bared of their 
soil, and twisted into a thousand 
antic shapes, exhibit an endless series 
of picturesque combinations. The 
dark dens at this time afford delight- 
ful retreats by their refreshing shade, 
rendered more gratifying by some 
portion of the sunbeams struggling 
through the branches of the trees 
above, and reflected on the trembling 
surface of the water. 

We need say nothing of the ap- 
pearance of the woods in that season 
when vegetation is in all its glory; 
but we cannot omit the splendid 
effect of those variegated colours 
‘which precede the fall of the leaf, 
and which are seen nowhere in such 
perfection as in the hanging banks 
of a glen. 
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We have still another change to 
mark, during the prevalence of our 
autumnal and wintry floods, when 
every brook is swelled to the size of 
a river, every petty rill has become 
a considerable brook, and every little 
fall a cataract. At these times, not 
only is the bed of the rivulet filled 
from bank to brae, but every rock 
and precipitous bank along the sides 
of the glen, sends down a multitude 
of streams, tumbling in a succession 
of tiny cascades, performing with 
their tinkling treble, a pleasing ac- 
companiment to the deep roaring 
bass of the torrent below. Things 
are always considered great or little 
by comparison ; and it would be ab- 
surd to talk in very magniloquent 
terms about an ordinary flood in a 
little nameless stream; but there can 
be as little doubt that the appearance 
even of such a stream in a state of 
raging flood, rushing over the linns, 
and struggling through the rocky 
defiles of a narrow glen, is an inte- 
resting spectacle, and one which ex- 
cites some degree of that feeling 
which is always attendant on any 
exhibition of a power which no exer- 
tion or contrivance of man is able to 
resist. 

We shall here close our lucubra- 
tions for the present. We may per- 
haps return to the subject at some 
future time, if we find that our mode 
of treating it meets with the appro- 
bation of our readers. 
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Pinpar, Ol. Ode XIIIT, 


Juncteque Nymphis Gratie decentes. 
Hor. Lib. 1. Ode 4, 


Part I. 


Dip you ever hear tell of Wind-whistle Lodge, 
Where the blasts do howl so mournfully, 

And ghosts through the broken casements dodge, 
And chase each other most dismally, 

And at dead o’ nights though calm and still, 

There only the winds are whistling shrill ? 


The Owl flits by with his eyes askaunt, 
For ’tis no place where he may preach, 
And to shivering sinners his homilies chaunt, 
He passes it by with a death-like screech ; 
For woe betide, if the whirling dust 
A feather but touch with its withering rust. 


Full ten long months that Owl would moan, . 
And utter no speech nor even prayer, 

And the feathers would fall from his sunk breast-bone, 
And his owlet children creep round and stare ; 

And his goodwife-owl make sad ado, 

As he should droop—to-whit to-who-whoo. 


O Wind-whistle Lodge is an awful place, 
And yet it was not always so ; 

But wore a sunny and smiling face, 
Though now a ghastly look of woe. 

Then listen, fair maidens, and I will tell, 

How this so wondrous change befell. 


O to think thereon it paineth me sore, 
And therefore would I pause awhile; 
And, maidens, ‘my spirit to cheer the more, 
One gracious look and a sunny smile ; 
For needs it were the heart be light, 
That would dream of visions both rare and bright. 
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Part II. 


There was a time on this merry earth, 

If merry it we still may call, 
When beings of an immortal birth 

Here dwelt in mansion, and park, and hall ; 
And the Chronicles tell in many a page, 
How that was the real golden age. 


Then Justice lived with her open gate, 
For open house she kept alway ; 

And there nor bailiff nor constable sate, 
Nor prowl’d about the gardens gay ; 

For pleasant was her look to see, 

And all came willing to her levee. 


Then Wood-nymphs lived in their silvan nooks, 
And Water-nymphs by every stream, 

That their pearly arms from the glassy brooks 
Lifted above to the yellow gleam, 

Or folded them round their marble urns, 

And sang like Mermaids all by turns. 


Then Dian walk’d over the saffron hills, 
And Bacchus, girt with his skin of pard ; 
And Pan, merry Pan, at the mountain rills, 
Went piping away like a Savoyard. 
Then harmless Satyrs and playful Fauns, 
Went frisking it over meads and lawns. 


Aurora, with fingers of rosy hue, 

Went forth to paint the mountain tops, 
And shook from the folds of her vesture blue, 

On the waking flowers the bright dewdrops ; 
And the Hours came after and brush’d them away, 
As ever they danced their own Ballet. 


Then Sol, not as now in an amber mist, 

But with vest of white satin and diamond brooch, 
Went visibly round, and his hands he kiss’d, 

As he gallop’d his steeds, from his painted coach, 
Like a Gentleman-Tory, when chairing, sent 
To England’s good Old Parliament. 


Then Sirens sang from night till morn, 

While Proteus watch’d by his sleeping flocks, 
And Triton sounded his wreathéd horn, 

To summon the Naiads among the rocks ; 
And the dolphins made the blue waves curl, 
As they wafted the cars of mother-of-pearl. 


Neptune gave feasts in his coral halls, 
And ranged over earth on his Hippogriff ; 
And Nymphs of the caves came to Amphitrite’s balls, 
And return’d as they came in her sea-green skiff. 
For in earth, and in sky, and the dancing sea, 
There was nought but one long Jubilee. 
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Part III. 


But all are now gone, alas, alas ! 

All have left this earth ; alas, therefore ! 
And the world it is brought to a sorry pass.— 
Oh, ’tis well the Sirens have left the shore, 
Or they fain would stop their own sweet ears, 

Not to hear our daring gibes and jeers, 


They're gone, how or wherefore the Chronicles fail 
To tell; but the wisest folk still say, 
They were wafted away by a comet’s tail, 
And their route is still mark’d by the milky way ; 
And that all have been whirl'd above, afar, 
Far from our ken to a brighter star. 


That when upon earth our human race 
Grew many, and from Pandora’s box 
Flew evils abroad through every place, 
And none could live without bars and locks ; 
Then upwards these purer beings flew, 
And Justice reluctant and last withdrew. 


But it were vain on the change to dwell, 
Regrets are not for gentle rhyme ; 
In sooth, the tale I have to tell, 
Refers me back to that golden time. 
You have all perhaps heard of the Graces Three, 
More shall you know if you listen to me. 


Part IV. 


There was a spot on this green land, 
More fair more beauteous none might be, 
By nature e’er form’d, or art e’er plann’d, 
Where dwelt the sister Graces Three ; 
So beauteous were they, oh, who could dare, 
To paint how wond’rous bright and fair ! 


But had I the skill of Praxiteles, 

Or Lawrence, or could enamel like Bone, 
Like Phidias, or like Chantrey please, 

By chisseling life and breath from stone, 
Their beautiful forms would defy e’en then 
Both chissel and pencil, as now my pen. 


The Medici Venus I might compare, 
Or perfectest forms from ancient gem ; 
Or Canova’s Venus of Frenchified air ; 
None fit to be serving maids to them. 
And the soul of love was in form and face, 
And it made each one a perfect Grace. 
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Their mansion was built of wond’rous art, 
Embower'd in odorous woods it shone, 
With columns of verd-antique apart, 
And between them onyx and jasper stone ; 
Unlike our piles of cumbrous bricks, 
There was sapphire and ruby and sardonyx. 


The windows were each like the full-orb’d moon, 
Excepting they were of various hue ; 

There was boudoir and rich saloon, 
With floors inlaid with ormolu. 

And silver bells of many a sound, 

Sent music ever sweetly round. 


Hard by delicious gardens lay, 

And slopes and lakes and waterfalls, 
And silver fountains, at whose play 

The sweet birds sang their madrigals ; 
And spotted leopards fawn’d around 
The gentle deer with harmless bound. 


There trees did grow of every kind, 
And every colour, and young and old, 
With sweeping boughs, and silken rind, 
And leaves of brightest green and gold ; 
And they bow’d their tops all link’d above, 
As if instinct with life and love. \ 


There was the wonderful Talking Bird, 
There chanted the glorious Singing Tree, 
A sprig whereof, so it is averr’d, 
Was planted in garden of Araby ; 
There ever the Yellow Water play’d, 
In jets of topaz light array’d. 


And whenever within the enchanted ground 

The Sisters laid their beauteous fee:, 
The fountain threw its amber round, 

And the boughs threw off their concert sweet ; 
And the Talking Bird ’gan tales to tell, 
Whereof each word was a fastening spell. 





The Water, the Bird, and the Singing ‘Tree, 
Wafted their spells to earth and to air, 

That it seem’d the pure Spirit of Chastity 
Alone stood guardian angel there ; 

And Love himself, if thither he came, 

First laid by his quiver and darts of flame. 


No boisterous Satyrs there were found, 
To frighten Nymphs in wanton freak ; 
But Cupid and Psyche went round and round, 
Link’d hand in hand—or, cheek to cheek, 
Lay painted in mirror of placid stream, 
The white swans lingering round their dream. 
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Over their heads the ring-doves coo'd 
With necks uprais’d ; and in mid bound 
The playful fawn admiring stood ; 
And the leopard lay stretch’d on the sunny ground, 
And show’d his white breast to the lucid air, 
Before that gentle sleeping pair. 


Venus came there with her team of Doves, 
Whenever she would her charms renew 

In the golden lymph—and bands of Loves 
Sported about in the sparkling dew 

That flew from the Yellow Fountain’s spray, 

And dipp’d their bright wings therein alway. 


And thither the Muses came full oft, 

And hand in hand with the Graces Three, 
Blended their voices clear and soft, 

And danced around the Singing Tree ; 
And the Fountain sent forth its silver tone, 
As ever they danced their cotillon. 


O, it was the very “ Bower of Bliss ;’ 
Nor was ever yet so fair domain, 
That might upon earth be compared to this, 
Of Potentate, Prince, or Sovereign— 
And visitants went and visitants came, 
And some there are I yet must name. 


Part V. 


O, had you seen the glorious féte 

The Graces gave—the month was May; 
And open flew the ivory gate, 

And Beauty walk’d therein alway ; 
For never on earth may you hope to see 
Since then so fair a company. 


But thither nor Naiad nor Nymph repair’d, 
Nor Goddess, howe’er of high degree, 
That with the sweet Zephyrs might be compar’d ; 
For likest were they to the Graces Three,— 
So like, that in record of ancient book, 
They're put for each other—as authors mistook. 


I know there are some, and of early date, 
That strangely (both Latin and Greek) perplex 
And mislead the world, as they boldly state 
The Zephyrs were of the ruder sex. 
And the blunder goes on from year to year, 
And from scholar to scholar thro’ classic Lempriere. 


That error this tale must now correct, 
Tis obtain’d from surest chronicle ; 
But authors should be more circumspect, 

Put together, not be content to spell. 
The tale I tell is most sure, and writ 
In Arabic, Hebrew, and choice Sanscrit. 
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They were softest and gentlest, most feminine, 
And groups of Loves about them flew, 
And play’d with their vestures gauzy and fine, 
Of the rose and the pearl and the sapphire blue, 
That floated all free, and crisping bright, 
In the flickering beams of the golden light. 


Oh, the Graces and Zephyrs! were never seen 
Sisters more fondly link’d than they, 

In silken saloon, or on flowery green, 
Ever together by night and by day. 

A stronger love there never might be, 

Than between the fair Zephyrs and Graces Three. 


Through the flowery gardens breathed soft air, 
The Zephyrs walk’d round each loveliest spot, 
And planted anemonies everywhere, 
For the flower was their “ Forget mé not.” 
And the Graces said—* This place shall take 
The Zephyrs’ soft name for friendship’s sake. 


“ Your names be carved on every tree, 
Yours be these gardens, grove, and wood ; 
Our mansion be Zephyr Lodge, and we 
Will form but one gentle sisterhood.” 
But, alas! how wishes oft come to nought, 
Though Love and Friendship breathe the thought. 


The Zephyrs, the truth must be confess’d, 
As the Graces themselves, though gentle, yet 
Had a trifle too much, though scarcely express'd— 
Of the wanton air—O no, the coquette ! 
And their eyes gave a look, as eyes sometimes do 
That have often glanced over a billet-doux. 


Indeed it was said, and perchance with truth, 
That often flirtations had taken place 

Between more than one, and a curly youth 
Of olus’ blustering noisy race : 

Another proof, if the fact be so, 

That Beauty oft worketh a world of woe. 


Part VI. 


King /Eolus, he was a surly crone, 
And he lived by the sea in a windy cave, 
’Mid the comfortless blast, and the dreary moan, 
That ever came off the roaring wave— 
"Twas in charge of him and his burly sons 
To keep the winds pent in bags and tuns. 


But though they kept them in barrels and bags, 
So careless were they of their mighty charge, 
That they often leak’d, and were split to rags 
By the winds rushing out, and thus set at large. 
And their vessels at best they seldom kept tight, 
And in quarrels oft turned the spigots for spite. 
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For quarrelsome they as the sea’s wild foam, 
Both father and sons a turbulent race ; 

And oft drove each other from house and home, 
And their sport was to fly in each other’s face. 

But their greatest joy was in stall and steed, 

For their mares were all of the whirlwind breed. 


Oft they piled up their bags as a fancy car, 
And away they swept over the stormy cliff— 
Each shot from the goal like a shooting star, 
Whether mare, or proud griffin, or hippogriff; 
Thus the sons of old olus carried the bags 
All over the world, with their fleetest nags. 


Now it chanced cne day, in the midst of a race, 
That Boreas, nearing these beauteous grounds, 
Drew up his reins, and slacken’d his pace, 
To listen awhile to the wafted sounds 
That came from the voices of that sweet choir 
That sang in the Graces’ own boudoir. 


The Muses were singing alternate rhyme— 
Hermes lean’d over Apollo's chair, 

And pointed the notes, and beat the time, 
And oft with new energy humm’d the air: 

For he had both given the lyre, and skill 

To play it, and was the best master still. 


But the Zephyrs and Graces to verdant shade, 
To tell their sweet tales, had wander’d away, 
And then by a crystal stream were laid, 
While on the green herbage their vestures lay ; 
And their beautiful limbs were half in the stream, 


Half above, and lit by the leafy gleam. 


O Titian, bright was the splendid glow, 
And the pearly tints thy pencil threw, 
When Dian’s nymphs did their soft limbs throw 
By the stream that kiss’d celestial hue,— 
But little beseemeth it even to think 
Of the beauty that lay by that water’s brink. 


Now Boreas he had been searching round 
The thick plantations, both far and near, 

If entrance therein there might be found ; 
And finding none,—like a pioneer, 

He broke his rude way, and in luckless honr, 

Came in full gaze of the secret bower. 


O it forceth me even with tears to weep, 
That ever there should intruders be 
Where Beauty rests—awake or in sleep, 
That innocence is not safe and free— 
So rudely rough Boreas burst his way 
To the spot wane the Zephyrs and Graces lay. 
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Up started the Graces, and hastily drew 
Their vestures around them, and bounded away ; 
Up started the Zephyrs—but none of them flew 
So fast, as if half inclin’d to stay: 
And the youngest lost time at her toilet, through fright, 
By Boreas caught at the moment of flight. 


So Boreas bore her away in his arms :— 
What Ladies should do in a case like this, 
Little know I ;—but cries and alarms 
Are smother’d sometimes by a gentle kiss, 
And cries are not always meant to be heard, 
When the suit and the scheme have been first preferr'd. 


It was hinted before, that Favonia’s eye 
Might perhaps have glanced at a billet-doux ; 
And had Boreas not been a lover—pray, why 
Did he stop in mid race ?—but, as lovers do, 
He seized on his prey, not unwilling, and bore 
The young Zephyr away in a whirlwind and four. 


You Maidens, that may hereafter mean 

To fly with sweet youths,—O, fear not how fast ; 
For what is a trip to Gretna Green, 

To a fly in a whirlwind, a ride with the blast ? 
Would you leave your pursuers far, far behind, 
For the old wings of love, take the wings of the wind. 


Part VII. 


Now I’ve search’d every record through and through, 
And never have yet been able to learn, 

Whither these sister Zephyrs flew : 
To the Graces alone must I therefore turn ; 

And strange is the sequel I have to tell, 

And I'll vouch for the truth of the Chronicle: 


. They shut themselves up long years and years, 


Long years was fast closed the ivory gate ; 
And in closed boudoir, with sighs and tears, 

They bewail'd their shame, both early and late ; 
And the Singing Tree, and the Talking Bird, 
If they sang and still talk’d, were no longer heard. 


Dark sorrow consumeth beauty fast, 
As the canker eats into the fairest rose ; _. 
And Beauty, how bright soe’er, to last 
Must be fed with joy and sweet repose ; 
Like a flower that gentlest maidens raise, 
And feed with soft looks and tender gaze. 


Now, half a long century had pass’d away, 

Nor yet had they their grief forsook ! 
It was a fresh sunny morn of May, 

When they chanced in a mirror awhile to look ; 
And they startled to view their own wretched plights, 
And for once they thought themselves perfect frights. 
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Their cheeks they were furrow’d, their eyes were red, 
And their shapes were not what once they were ; 
And the tints of rose and pearl were fled, 
And the gloss, it had left their golden hair ; 
And the Talking Bird, when they ventured out, 
Instead of sweet praise began to flout. 


How few there be of the gentler sex, 

Could bear in themselves such change to feel ; 
Who take an alarm at thie smallest specks, 

That over the face of their beauty steal :— 
Nor wonder—for beauty is woman's best dower, 
And gives her dominion, and strength, and power. 


The Graces they ponder’d deep and long, 
For fain their beauty they would restore, 
For the present loss was the greater wrong, 
More than all their sorrow and shame before ; 
And at length they resolved for ever to go 
From scenes that had witness’d their bliss and woe. 


To the Bird, as they saunter’d by, one day 
The drooping sisters their case prefert’d ; 
«Since here we may not, we cannot stay, 
Where shall we fly to? say, sweet Bird.” 
‘“‘ To the City of Fashion, go fly,” quoth he, 
And the strain was ta’en up by the Singing Tree. 


Part VIII. 


About this very time the race of mankind, 

That had long left the woods, and against the rough oak 
Had rubb’d off their tails that dangled behind, 

And had learn’d to walk upright, and language spoke, 
Had wondrously thriven, built cities and towns, 
And hid where their tails grew with coats and gowns. 


They had reach’d such high fame, that the jealous strange god 
That govern’d Olympus, sent Phebus, and Pan, 

And Hermes, with pipe and with lyre and rod, 
To amuse, and spy out the proceedings of man ; 

But small their reward, for their Godships divine 

Were sent to look after their cattle and swine. 

Fine temples they built, but shook off the yoke 
Of Olympus ; and though for decency’s sake 

They worshipp’d the Gods, ‘twas with smell and with smoke, 
That soon made the old jovial Dynasty shake. 

They out-did his thunder, and vices by scores, 

Excepting they had not so many amours. . 


The Deities soon left the earth, one by one ; 

To his course in the Zodiac, Phebus up-flew, 
And his new-furnished chariot put up in the Sun, 

And was never more seen. Even Bacchus withdrew, 
But men seized on his grapes—away flew with a scowl 
The old Goddess of Wisdom, but left her owl. 
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There was one vast City above the rest, 
Where Fashion was Queen, and set up her large school, 
Where Intellect march’d upon stilts from the nest, 
And Nature was held but a dolt and fool. 
And Fashion made laws for the brains and shapes, 
To re-form men once more to the image of apes. 


Part IX. 


The Graces look’d over their Cabinet, 

And made up a casket of things most rare, 
Pearl, diamond, and amethyst, ruby, and jet. 

Such things they were wont to admire, not wear ; 
For their beauty was perfect, all excellent, 
Nor needed the aid of ornament. 


In the City of Fashion ’twas otherwise thought, 

And the Graces had learn’d that sea-kings and queens 
Were welcome the more the more they brought, 

And that few could live there without ways and means. 
They had heard too the saying, “ If hither you come, 
’Twere best you had something under your thumb.” 


Now the Graces arrived, though how they went 
We are nowhere told, at their new abode 
In the City of Fashion—and instantly sent 
For a jeweller first, then a marchand de modes, 
And, as plenty of gold they lodged in the Bank, 
They were visited shortly by persons of rank, 


But it must be confess’d their journey, fresh air, 
And new hopes excited by all they had learn’d, 
Restored their lost beauty, e’en made them more fair, 
And the tints of rose, pear], and vermilion return’d ; 
And, as they had servants and equipage, 
Who but the Graces were all the rage ? 


O Fashion is but a wayward queen, 
O Praise, it soon turns to scorn and scoff ! 
Some envious Dowagers soon, I ween, 
Discover'd their daughters didn’t go off, 
And envied the Graces, for youth and man, 
Wherever they went, still after them ran. 


Their complexions, ’twas whisper'd, were but paste, 
Their gentle movement an awkward swing ; 

They were thick in the ankles, and wide in the waist; 
And that bend in their backs was a horrid thing. 
The nose was too straight, and a squint was well hid 

By a down-looking eye, and a drooping lid. 


Then, O the poor Graces, what change ensued ! 
There was buckram and tiffany, steel and bone, 

They were padded and laced, and patch’d and glued, 
Till they hadn’t one limb they could call their own; 

And Dowagers form’d a Committee of taste, 

To straighten their backs, and wasp in their waist. 
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With your hour-glass shapes, sweet maidens, beware 
Of the parasol, and balloons of gymp ; 
Remember how Vestris was lifted in air, 
And one-half of her went to her own Olymp, 
And the other came pirouetting down, 
And since then her legs only have walk’d the town. 


Thei r tender feet in stocks were set, 
And twisted, until with great eclat, 
They accomplish’d the spinning pirouette, 
And twirl’d the demi queue de chat, 
And the Maitre d’Ecole, of his ancient race, 
Retain’d half the tail, and the whole grimace. 


Their bosoms were flatten’d like boards, to swell 
No longer with pity and love-~-because 
The scraggy old Dowagers knew very well 
Their own were like gridirons cover’d with gauze. 
O Phidias, but for that chissel of thine, 
Who would know that the Graces were ever divine ! 


Thus living mong mortals, and living as they, 
Though sprung of a pure immortal birth, 
They could not die-—yet a sort of decay 
Came over their forms.as things of earth. 
Their cheeks grew pale, and lovers look’d shy, 
And their beauty, alas! it was passing by. 


Sad objects of pity were now the three— 
One was laid up with a twisted spine, 
One lay on a couch from sheer ennui, 
And one it was thought was in a decline ; 
And they all were under the hands of quacks, 
Who rubb’d them most dreadfully sore on the backs. 


But they could not die,—and ‘twas lucky for them,— 
But Jupiter, hearing the state of their case, 
Sent Iris from Heaven—she touch’d but the hem 
Of their robes—and away flew flounce, bustle, and brace ; 
Then breathing more free, an ambrosial air 
They inhaled, and that moment invisible were. 


Iris’s bow was one end in a cloud, 

The other stretch’d over the skirts of the town; 
So thither they hasten’d unseen by the crowd, 

And mounting the bow, threw their finery down, 
Fresh beauty assumed, no, never to wane, 
And quitting this earth, never reach'd it again ; 


Though some say the Graces are faintly seen 
Sporting e’en now on a summer's day, 
Twisting the pink, and blue, and green, 
In Iris’s bow, with the golden ray ; 
That they shoot to and fro, and sometimes light 
On earth for a moment, and leave it bright. 
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Centuries more have passed away,— 
What has become of that fair domain, 
Where the Graces’ mansion of beauty lay ? 

All was deserted, both grove and plain ; 
And forests grew round, so dark a skreen, 
That long was the spot unknown, unseen. 


Was the Golden Fountain playing there, 
Throwing its amber jets around ? 
Talk’d the sweet Bird to the desert air? 
Wafted the Tree vain music round ? 
All may conjecture—but none relate, 
For none ever pass’d the ivory gate. 


Centuries more have been passing by— 

The sheltering forests are cut away, 
The mansion exposed to the wond’ring eye, 

The Garden, Bird, Tree, and Fountain’s play : 
Then Avarice entered—The groves must fall— 
A miserly chur] became lord of all. 


And the Talking Bird? he twisted his neck, 


He pick’d him and roasted—nay, twirl'd the spit ; 


But the Singing Tree was a better spec, 
For he cut it and sold it bit by bit. 

Its virtue he found—it went to the Trade, 

And musical boxes thereof were made. 


And the Yellow Water—where went it away ? 
It went to the shops all the country round, 
By gallons and quarts,—and to this very day 
Is the Birmingham lacquer so much renowned, 
And so fond are mankind of what looks like gold, 
But really is not, that it readily sold. 


A century more—and the Churl’s cold Ghost 
Came to the fountain, and found it dry— 
And with him there came a Demon host. 
O they how! with the blasts, as around they fly ! 
Foul Demons and Ghosts each other dodge, 
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Through the casements and hollows of Wind-whistle Lodge. 


O! Wind-whistle Lodge is an awful place— 
When the Graces lived there ’twas not so, 
But wore a sunny and smiling face— 
But the Zephyrs came and brought it woe. 
Then Boreas after the Zephyrs came, 
And now the wild Winds their Inheritance claim. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN.* 


No. IV. 


CHARACTERS OF INTELLECT. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Wert have we—or in thoughts 
that lay “ too deep for tears” —gazed 
pale on Juliet, and Ophelia, and 
Cordelia, and Desdemona—as we 
saw them in suffering and in sorrow 
—like fair creatures going to sacri- 
fice—led on—slowly, step by step— 
or sometimes with a hurried motion 
—to death. And, one after another, 
we saw them die. Juliet in distrac- 
tion, vainly draining the dregs of 
that fatal cup that had frozen the 
heart-blood of Romeo—by sharper 
death expiring on his bosom—and, 
with her husband, buried in one 
tomb! Ophelia, her poor wits gone, 
even like the flowers she scattered, 
down to the grave on aclear stream- 
let, floating like a Swan! Cordelia, 
with “ holy water from her heavenly 
eyes,” bathing the brow of her mad 
father, till, like dew through a smil- 
ing calm shed by Mercy, it sank 
with healing into his brain, and Lear 
almost “became whole.” And wesaw 
him bearing in his daughter from 
their prison-cell in his arms ; and we 
heard “ And my poor Fool is hang- 
ed !” his ny ae crack as he 
gave up the ghost. Desdemona, the 
Gentle, the Immaculate, she who 
was 


“ Woo’d, won, and wed, and murder’d 
bythe M «!” 


Immortal is the memory of the 
Martyrs. Nor call them beings of 
an imaginary world. Phantoms are 
they of this our human life. Know- 
est thou not that such trials have 
been undergone by many creatures 
clothed in the robes of dust—by 
Christian women purified by the 
fires of affliction that consumed 
their bodies but to let their spirits 
escape to heaven? Embodyings in 
ideal forms, by genius inspired by 
a holy faith in the revelation of na- 


ture, were those loveliest creations, 
of virtues that have their empire be- 
neath the “ common light of day,” 
and are enthroned in many a loveli- 
est bosom alive in the chaste warmth 
of innocence! ’Tis thus that poetry 
ministers to religion. The saints in 
her calendar,are they not holy ? And 
may they not be blamelessly wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth? 

‘ Hormone —imegen—-IMiseniie~ 
ye too are Phantoms whose features 
seem to darken or to brighten with 
shadow or sunshine of our own 
clime! How many a widowed and 
unchilded mother—even some hum- 
ble Hermione —in dim seclusion 
wears weepingly, but uncomplain- 
ingly, away her long, forsaken, soli- 
tary years! Nor ever blessed with 
sight of those she hath so yearned 
once more to see, been carried like 
a fallen statue to the tomb—*“ palm 
to palm upon its breast!” Woful, 
Imogen, were thy wanderings among 
‘“ antres vast and deserts idle ;” most 
strange thy death-like slumbers in the 
cave, where those young Nobles of 
Nature their fair Fidele’s corpse with 
flowers bestrewed; ghastly, on the 
bosom of what thou thoughtest thy 
murdered Posthumus, thy half-awa- 
kened sleep; and much, ere closed thy 
weary pilgrimage , thy sobbing heart 
endured of this hard world’s worst 
grief. But wide over the roaring seas 
our ships traverse, and many a faith- 
ful heart, as young as thine, they 
bear to journeyings wild and ventu- 
rous—all in the face of disease and 
death—in the grim heart of many an 
uncouth, barbarous land. A wild 
and wondrous lot was thine, O star 
eyed daughter of the Enchanted Isle! 
Happiness wafted thee away on her 
wings from that stormy strand, to let 
thee drop down among thy own 
new-discovered kind in a far off ha- 
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ven, where Love was to guard thy 
life in perpetual peace! And doth 
the earth hold no more such children 
of lonely Nature, who, under her be- 


nign provision, have grown up to ~ 


miraculous beauty, and brought into 
cities, like birds by a wind, have 
won to themselves the eyes of ad- 
miration all softened by love! 

But Shakspeare rejoiced some- 
times to sing a lowlier and a livelier 
strain—to shew our common life 
with its sunniest southern aspect, all 
teeming with blossoms and ae 
—blossoms to be woven into wreaths 
and garlands of joy—fruitage, 


not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food ;” 


for fruitage, say at once, females, 


“ For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles!” 


Weare carried in among his—Co- 
medies ; and what Bevies of Beauty! 
We mingle with “ the gay creatures 
of our element,’ in parlours, and 
boudoirs, and drawing-rooms, and 
halls, and gardens, and beneath the 
porticoes of pillared palaces, among 
the graces, the elegancies, the orna- 
ments, the decorations, the luxuries, 
the splendours, the magnificencies of 
life, all made rich by the most rare 
and exquisiteculture. We breathethe 
air of high life, rightly so called; and 
hear melodious noises attuned to 
“ fancies high and noble,” warbling 
from lilied throats that tower from 
full-bosom’d busts, and bearing lofty 
heads all-glorious with thick-cluster- 
ing ringlets, freely confined within 
“ webs of woven air,” or fragrant 
wantoning with the enamoured wind, 
artlessly, except that their glossy 
blackness is bedropt with diamonds, 
or the pale pearls lie subdued amid the 
= auburn. a ater of gen- 

emen—ladies indeed —duchesses 
with coronets — princesses—queens 
‘with imperial crowns, who, by their 
native loveliness beautify their state, 
and whose state dignifies their love- 
liness, making “ it a thing so majes- 
tical,” that the proudest lip would in 
lowly reverence kiss its footstool, or 
the hem of its garment,—as the Ap- 
parition settled into stillness, like 
a cloud, or went floating by in the 
colour of sunset. 
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But we hate exaggeration ; and if 
that paragraph be over gorgeous, par- 
don it, we pray you, for the sake of 
“ Much ado about Nothing.” 

But before we get into our critique, 
if critique it may be called, which 
critique is none, what meaneth the 
Lady whose work we use for our 
text-book, or rather as a well-head 
with a perennial flow, from which 
we deduce, whenever the shallower 
source of our genius runs dry, and di- 
vert the “ fragrant lymph” into many 
a meandering rill, till our page smiles 
green as a variegated meadow a week 
afore merry hay-time—what mean- 
eth the gracious lady by “ Characters 
of Intellect?” She means that,insome 
women, intellect is the dominant 
power—the most conspicuous in the 
constitution of the character. You 
would not say it was so in Ophelia, 
ani that simple and sunny flower 
loved to look upto thesky; andthough 
she utters things that would appear to 
be even the product of genius. You 
would not say it was so in Cordelia, 
whose character was all affection, and 
theloveliest of all affections, filial piety 
—her thoughts being sentiments — 
and the performance of duty with her 
easy and sure as by an instinct. You 
would not say it was so in Desdemona, 
the all-accomplished, for she meekly 
made such total surrender of her- 
self to Othello, with all her feelings 
and faculties, as could not have 
been with a woman of high and com- 
manding intellect, though with such 
there may be total abandonment; 
but that is very different from sur- 
render. Juliet, again, had fine ta- 
lents, but she was a passion-kindled 
child of imagination, with flame-co- 
loured thoughts. But you may say 
so of Beatrice and Rosalind, and 
Portia and Isabella, “ of whom it is 
our hint to speak.” In them, intel- 
lect is ever seen working wonders 
in unison, more or less beautiful, 
with the loveliest attributes of the 
female character. Mrs Jameson 
classes them together by that de- 
signation, because, when compared 
with others, they are at once dis- 
tinguished by their mental superi- 
ority. “ Thus,” she says finely, “in 
Portia, it is intellect kindled into 
exercise by a poetical imagination— 
in Isabel, it is intellect elevated by 
religious principle—in Beatrice, in- 
tellect overruled by spirit—in Rosa- 
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liid, intellect softened by sensi- 
bility.” 

But how like you Beatrice? You 
agree with us in disliking satirical, 
sarcastic women. One reason of our 
joint dislike is, that their intellectual 
is almost always as low as their mo- 
ral character; so that our dislike, 
you perceive, is a mixture of con- 
tempt and disgust. The subject of 
their*supposed wit is the foibles and 
frailties of their friends. But their 
friends being, of course, common- 
place people, and though vulgar, no- 
ways distinguished, even by their 
vulgarity, from the other vulgar per- 
sons with whom they live, their 
foibles and frailties cannot be such 
as to furnish matter even for such 
poor wit as theirs; and instead of any 
thing of the truly satirical sort, they 

ive vent merely to crude pieces, 
arger or smaller, of stupid ill-nature, 
the odour of which is exceedingly 
unpleasant in itself, and more un- 
bearable from being, nine cases out 
of ten, accompanied in utterance 
with a very bad breath, as if the 
scoffer fed exclusively on onions. 

But Beatrice is a bright, bold, joy- 
ous being, who lives in the best so- 
ciety; and we do not find that she 
much abuses any but her equals— 
Wwe may not say her betters, for we 
find none such in the Play. She is 
well-born and well-bred, a lady from 
snood to slipper—the child, if we 
mistake not, of Antonio, brother to 
Leonato, governor of Messina. True 
that her coz, Hero, paints a sad pic- 
ture of her, while she lies couching 
in the “ pleached bower;” and per- 
haps there may be too much truth 
in it; but the limner lays it on thick 
for a special purpose, and it is a most 
unfavourable likeness— 


‘* Hero. But nature never fram’d a wo- 
man’s heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice: 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her 
eyes, 
Misprising what they look on; and her 
wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak: she cannot 
love, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endeared. 
Urs. Sure, I think so; 
And therefore, certainly, it were not 
good 
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She knew his love, lest she make sport at 


it. 
Hero, Why, you speak truth: I never 

yet saw man, 

How wise, how noble, young, how rarely 
featur’d, 

But she would spell him backward: if 
fair-faced, 

She'd swear, the gentleman should be her 
sister ; 

If black, why nature, drawing of an an- 
tick, 

Made a foul blot: if tall, a lance ill- 
headed : 

If low, an agate very vilely cut: 

If speaking, why, a vane blown with all 
winds : 

Tf silent, why, a block moved with none. 

So turns she every man the wrong side 
out ; 

And never gives to truth and virtue, that 

Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. 

Urs. Sure, sure, such carping is not 

commendable. 

Hero. No; not to be so odd, and from 

all fashions, 

As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable; 

But who dare tell her so? if I should 
speak, 

She’d mock me into air; O, she would 
laugh me 

Out of myself, press me to death with 
wit.” 

On overhearing all this, Beatrice 
exclaims— 

‘* What fire is in mine ears? Can this be 
true? 

Stand I for pride and scorn condemn’d 
so much ?” 

We feel at once, that though 
proud and scornful more than is 
quite proper or reasonable in any 
young lady, Beatrice has not been 
aware of the degree of her guilt, 
and that she neither studied the art 
or science of being disagreeable— 
nor practised it according to its theo- 
retical principles. She has all her 
life long been saying sh things 
from a ‘kindly disposition, from de- 
light in the ludicrous; “ give and 
take,” has still been the spirit of her 
bearing, in skirmish or in pitch-bat- 
tle; it cannot be said of her,— 


‘* She laughs at scars who never felt a 
wound ;” 


for, though skilful of fence, no 
swordswoman can parry every 
thrust ; and she always contends for 
victory “ selon les regles de la guerre.” 

Of all her butts, the chief is Bene- 
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dick. Now Benedick, though he 
have generally the worst of it, is 
sometimes, we think, the aggressor ; 
and even if he never be, Beatrice 
knows he is stillexpecting her attack, 
of course on his guard, and ready for 
the assault with foil or rapier. 

It is plain to the dullest eye 
and meanest capacity, that a “ mu- 
tual inclination had commenced be- 
fore the opening of the play.” They 
are not in love; but Beatrice thinks 
him a proper man, and he is never 
an hour out of her head. “I pray 
you, is SigNior Monranro returned 
from the wars, or no? He set up 
his bills here in Messina and chal- 
lenged Cupid at the flight; and my 
uncle’s Fool reading the challenge, 
subscribed for Cupid, and challenged 
him at the bird-bolt. I pray you, 
how many hath he killed and eaten in 
these wars? But how many hath he 
killed, for indeed I promised to eat 
all of his killing?’ She knew he 
was brave as his sword. But the 
witty witch would have her will, and 
must bejibing. Leonato, fearing the 
messenger may have light thoughts 
of her, says, “ You must not be 
mistaken in my niece ; there is akind 
of merry war betwixt Signior Bene- 
dick and her ; they never meet, but 
there is a skirmish of wit between 
them.” He was about to return from 
the wars after some considerable 
absence ; and Beatrice was breathing 
herself with a little preparatory 
pastime, and keeping her hand in for 
the encounter. “ In the unprovoked 
hostility with which she falls upon 
him in his absence, in the perti- 
nacity of her satire, there is cer- 
tainly,” says Mrs Jameson, “ great 
argument that he occupies more of 
her thoughts than she would have 
been willing to confess, even to her- 
self.” In the same manner, Benedick 
betrays a lurking partiality for his 
fascinating enemy ; he shews that he 
has looked upon her with no care- 
less eye, when he says, “ There’s 
her cousin” (Hero’s), “ an she were 
not possessed with a fury, excels her 
as much in beauty as the first of May 
does the last of December.” “ Pos- 
sessed bya fury !” language scarcely 
consistent with the usages of the 
Parliament of Love. The honourable 
gentleman ought to have been called 
to order; he is, at least, fair e. 
But his praise of her beauty is ex- 
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quisite, and proves that it had thrill- 
ed through his heart. 

But though Beatrice had a lurking 
liking for “ Signior Montanto,” we 
do not believe that she often—if at 
all—had thought of him as a hus- 
band. She enjoyed her own wit too 
much to think of such a serious 
matter. And a chaster creature 
never breathed—not to be cold. 
Wit was with her a self-sufficing 
passion. How her fine features 
must have kindled at its flashes ! 


“ Beat. Who, I pray you, is his com- 
panion ? 

Mess. He is most in the company of 
the right noble Claudio. 

Beat. O Lord! he will hang upon him 
like a disease: he is sooner caught than 
the pestilence, and the taker runs present- 
ly mad. God help the noble Claudio! if 
he have caught the Benedick, it will cost 
him a thousand pound ere he be cured.” 


But though Beatrice, if you take 
our word for it, had never thought 
of marrying Benedick some evening 
or other, yet, like all other young 
ladies, she had considered the sub- 
ject of marriage in the abstract, and 
had come to have a very tolerable 
understanding of its various bear- 
ings. 


“ Leon. Well, niece, I hope to see you 
one day fitted with a husband. 

Beat. Not till God make men of some 
other metal than earth. Would it not 
grieve a woman to be overmastered with 
a piece of valiant dust? to make an ac- 
count of. her life to a clod of wayward 
marl? No, uncle, I'll none: Adam’s sons 
are my brethren; and truly, I hold ita 
sin to match in my kindred. Hear me, 
Hero; woving, wedding, and repenting, 
is as a Scotch jig, a measure, and a 
cinque-pace: the first suit is hot and 
hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fan- 
tastical ; the wedding, mannerly-modest, 
is a measure full of state and ancientry ; 
and then comes repentance, and, with his 
bad legs, falls into the cinque-pace faster 
and faster, till he sink into his grave.” 


There is something very kindly in 


all this contempt of marriage. Nor 
did “ Lady Disdain” suppose that 
any rational person would credit her 
antinuptial asseverations. What su- 
perior young lady ever professes a 
rooted resolution to marry? They 
all disown “the soft impeachment,” 
and were they believed, the old and 
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new worlds would be caterwauling 
with old maids. Beatrice knew that 
she would have to be married at 
last, like the rest of her unfortunate 
sex, but ’twas not even like a cloud 
her marriage day, but quite beyond 
the visible horizon. Of it she had not 
even a dim idea; therefore came her 
warm wit in jets and gushes from her 
untamed heart. It is sincere, and in 
“ measureless content” she enjoys 
her triumphs. Marry when she may, 
she will not be forsworn. She has 
but used her “ pretty oath by yea 
and nay,” and Cupid in two words 
will justify the fair apostate in any 
court of Hymen. 

But ’tis different with Benedick. 
When you hear a man perpetually 
dinning it into your ears that he is 
determined to die a bachelor, you 
set him down at once as aliar. You 
then begin, if he be not simply a 
blockhead, to ask yourself what he 
means by forcing on you such un- 
provoked falsehood, and you are 
ready with an answer—*“ He is in 
love.” He sees his danger. A wild 
beast, not far off, is opening its jaws 
to devour him; and to keep up his 
courage, he jests abouthorns. Why 
must Benedick be ever philosophiz- 
ing against marriage? The bare, 
the naked idea of it haunts him like 
a ghost. In spite of all his bravado 
he knows he is a doomed man. “ I 
willnot be sworn but love may trans- 
form me to an oyster; but I'll take 
my oath on it, till he have made an 
oyster of me, he shall never make 
me such a fool.”” He then paints a 

icture of imaginary excellence, and 
in the very midst of his fancies he 
' is manifestly thinking of Beatrice— 
“ Mild, or come not near her.”’ There 
flashed upon him the face “ of one 
possessed by a Fury,” but yet “ beau- 
tiful as the first of May.” 

“JT would not marry her,’ quoth 
Benedick (“Nobody axed you sir, 
she said,”) “ though she were en- 
dowed with all that Adam had left 
him before he transgressed; she 
would have made Hercules have 
turned spit; yea, and have cleft his 
club to make the fire too. Come, talk 
not of her; you shall find her the 
infernal Até in good apparel. I would 
to God, some scholar would conjure 
her ; for, certainly, while she is here, 
a man may live as quiet in hell, as 
in a sanctuary ; and people sin upon 
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purpose, because they would go thi- 
ther ; so, indeed, all disquiet, horror, 
and perturbation#follow her.” 

Poo—poo—poo—what is all this? 
“ She had misused him past all en- 
durance,” not thinking that he had 
been himself; yet really she was 
not so bitter bad upon him as he 
says—he is manifestly more mortified 
than any: man would have been, if 
fairly out of love; and believing (oh! 
the simpleton,) that she spoke her 
sincere sentiments, he has the folly 
to say to Don Pedro, “ I cannot en- 
dure my Lady Tongue.” 

But we admire Benedick. “ In 
him,” says Stevens, rightly, “ the 
wit, the humorist, the gentleman, 
and the soldier are combined.” We 
admire him so much, that we are 
delighted to laugh at him, when made 
the happy victim of that most crafty 
and Christian plot upon his celibacy, 
which is followed with such instant 
and signal success. Benedick is a 
modest man. He has no suspicion 


that Beatrice, beautiful as the First 
of May, (the day is often biting,) 
cares for him but to torment him; 
and the moment he is led to believe 
she loves him, he is ready to leap 


out of his skin and his vows of ce- 
libacy, and without ceremony, even 
in that condition, to leap into her 
arms. 

“ Infinite skill,” says Mrs Jameson, 
“as well as humour, is shewn in 
making this pair. of airy beings the 
exact counterpart of each other; 
but of the two portraits, that of Be- 
nedick is by far the more pleasing, 
because the independence and easy 
indifference of temper, the laughing 
defiance of love and marriage, the 
satirical freedom of expression com- 
mon to both, are more becoming to 
the masculine than to the feminine 
character. Any woman might love 
such a cavalier as Benedick, and be 
proud of his affection ; his valour, his 
wit, and his gaiety, sit so gracefully 
upon him ; and his light scoffs against 
the power of love are but just suffi- 
cient to render more poignant the 
conquest of this “ heretic in dispite 
of beauty.” But a man might well 
be pardoned who should shrink from 
encountering such a spirit as that of 
Beatrice, unless, indeed, he had “ ser- 
ved an apprenticeship to the taming 
school.” It is observable that the 
love is throughout on her side, and 
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the sympathy and interest on his, 
which, by reversiag the usual or- 
der of things, seems to excite us 
against the grain, if I may use such 
an expression. In all their encoun- 
ters, she constantly gets the better of 
him, and the gentleman’s wits go 
off halting, if he is not himself fairly 
hors de combat. It is clear she can- 
not tolerate his neglect, and he can 
as little tolerate her scorn. Nothing 
that Benedick addresses to Beatrice 
personally, can equal the malicious 
force of some of her assaults upon 
him; he is either restrained by a na- 
tural feeling of gallantry, little as she 
deserves the consideration due to 
her sex—for a female satirist ever 
pee herself beyond the pale of such 
orbearance—or he is subdued by 
her superior volubility.” 

Tis natural, perhaps, that we 
should more admire the lady—our 
fair critic the gentleman. If some 
of our playful observations, made a 
few paragraphs back, have in them 
some grains of philosophy, our ad- 
miration may not be undue. Any 
woman might love such a cavalier as 
Benedick—not every cavalier might 
dare to love such a lady as Beatrice. 
But he who did dare, would dare 
nobly; and if able to wear as well as 
win her, could not fail to reapa rich 
reward. True, as his graceful enco- 
miast says, “ Benedick revenges him- 
self in her absence,” and she well un- 
derstands “this ludicrous extrava- 
ganceand exaggeration of his pent-up 
wrath,” when thus he pours it forth ; 
it “ betrays at once how deep is his 
mortification, and how unreal his 
enmity.” Perhaps the cavalier’s re- 
venge in her absence is dispropor- 
tioned—if not to her sins—to the 
sometimes almost cowed spirit with 
which he vainly attempts to repel 
the power even of her victorious 
presence ; and a gentleman, “ whose 
wits have —_ halting off,’ and who 
looks as if he had “ not a word to 
throw to a dog,” with no good grace 
claps his wings and crows, a8 soon 
as he has got into safe hiding, wax- 
ing red about the comb to a deep 
degree of crimson, more becoming 
to a game-cock that offers battle toa 
rival, than to one whe has fairly 
turned tail to a hen. 

Is Mrs Jameson not too severe on 
Beatrice, when she says, “ little asshe 
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deserves the consideration due to 
her sex?” Making all due allowance 
for her wildness and her wilfulness, 
Beatrice cannot be fairly said ever 
to forget her sex—though she may 


indeed urge its privileges a little 
beyond the common law of proprie- 
ty—taking “ ample room and verge 
enough.” The daughter of Antonio 
was a privileged person—not on ac- 
count of mere eccentricity —no 
rightful claim to license of speech— 
but on account of her surpassing ta- 
lents—nay, her genius. They had 
long been friends too—that is—ene- 
mies ; and Benedick having no doubt 
encouraged in his fair foe her ini- 
mitable and matchless powers of wit 
and humour, it would have been in- 
excusable—nay, ungentlemanly, in 
him to snub her too sharply, when 
she somewhat overshot the mark; 
yet she seldom fails to hit the target 
even at rovers. We question if he 
was entitled to cry, “ down helm,” 
even when the frigate “ tight and 
bold,” having shot a-head to wind- 
ward, put about and came down be- 
fore the wind, as if meaning to run 
him on board, and sink him in deep 
water. He did wiser to strike his 
, and lower his top-gallant. 

steevens says, that in the “ conduct 

of the fable, there is an imperfection 
similar to that which Dr Johnson has 
inted out in the Merry Wives of 
findsor. The second contrivance 
is less ingenious than the first; or, 
to speak more plainly, the same in- . 
cident is become stale by repetition, 
I wish some other method had been 
contrived to entrap Beatrice than 
that very one which had before been 
necessarily practised on Benedick.” 
A foolish wish. The success of the 
same contrivance with both parties 
is infinitely amusing, and as natural 
as can be; their characters are in 
much similar, their real sentiments 
towards each other equally so, and 
their affected scorn of wedlock ; and 
nothing could have satisfied the 
schemers short of seeing the one 
after the other fall into the same trap. 
The second contrivance is not less 
ingenious than the first; and as for 
the same incident becoming stale by 
repetition, Mr Steevens might as 
well have said thata kiss becomes 
stale by repetition, though you have 
taken but two—a pretty long inter- 
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val of some minutes between — 
from the same rosy lips. The second 
is by much the sweeter. 

We laugh at Benedick “ advancing 
from the arbour,” gulled by what he 
has there overheard, into the convic- 
tion that Beatrice is dying for him; 
but at Beatrice, who ran “ like a 
Japwing close by the ground, to hear 
the conference” that deceived her 
with a corresponding belief, coming 
out of the “ pleached bower,” with 
her face on fire, (“what fire is in my 
ears !”) we do not laugh ;—we con- 
dole—we congratulate—we love her 
—for that fire flashes from a gene- 
rous and ardent heart. Why laugh 
we at Benedick? Chiefly for these 
few words, “ they seem to pity the 
poor lady.” He sees her in his 
mind’s-eyée, “ tearing the letter into 
thousand half-pence ;” he hears her 
in his mind’s ear, “railing at herself 
that she should be so immodest to 
write to one that she knew would 
flout her.” He is distressed beyond 
measure to picture the love-humbled 
Beatrice, as “ down on her knees 
she falls, weeps, sobs, beats her breast, 
tears her hair, prays, curses,—‘ Oh, 
sweet Benedich, give me patience !’” 
Vain as we once were of our per- 
sonal charms—to say nothing of our 
mental—(the rare union used to be 
irresistible) not, in our most cock-a- 
hoop exultation, in the unconscious- 
ness of our transcendent powers of 
cold-blooded feminicide, could we 
have give implicit credence to such 
a stark-staring incredibility (we do 
not say impossibility, ) as is involved 
in the narrative which by Benedick, 
in one wide gulp of faith, was swal- 
lowed like gospel. It is amusing— 
but for that we do not laugh at him 
—to hear him admitting, “ that the 
world must be peopled.” Clear it is 
that he will be as good as his word, 
when he says, “I will be horribly in 
love with her.” Yetthe “ chance of 
having some odd quirks and rem- 
nants of wit broken on him, because 
he has railed so long against mar- 
riage,” gives him a pinch—a twinge. 
But he gets rid of the uneasy sensa- 
tion by reminding himself, “ that 
when he said he would die a bache- 
lor, he did not think he should live 
till he was married.” 

Beatrice forgets, in her passion of 
fire and tears, that she had ever 
railed at marriage. She burns and 
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melts to think how she used to rail 
at Benedick. She feels neither pity 
nor pride, on overhearing her cousin 
say, 


“ Therefore let Benedick, like covered 
fire, 

Consume away, in sighs waste inwardly ; 

It were a better death than die with 
mocks.” 


“The sense of wounded vanity 
even,” says Mrs Jameson very — 
“ is lost in better feelings, and she is 
infinitely more struck by what is said 
in praise of Benedick, and the his- 
tory of his supposed love for her, 
than by the dispraise of herself. 
The immediate success of the trick 
is a most natural consequence of the 
self-assurance and magnanimity of 
her character ; she is so accustomed 
to assert dominion over the spirits of 
pees = Nina ra — sus hes 

sibility of a plot lai nst her- 
rele.” She dedicates her life to cons 
jugal duty—that is, love. Nor is there 
the slightest doubt that she will 
make one of the best wives in the 
world. Never will Beatrice sit with 
her arms folded, and her feet on the 
fender, half asleep before the fire, 
nodding her head like a mawsey, and 
ever and anon threatening to break 
out into a snore. Never will Beatrice 
sit broad awake, her elbow resting 
on a table misnamed of “ work,” 
her vacant eyes fixed, heaven knows 
not why, on yours, and her mouth 
that once you thought small, —s 
into a yawn, first with a compresse 
whine, like that of a puppy-dog shut 
up accidentally in a closet, and afraid 
fairly to bark, lest on being let out- 
he be whipped to death, and finall 


intoa dismal and interminable s > 
like 
“ The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s 
shore.” 


Never will Beatrice, after moping 
for days or weeks in the hum-drums 
or the sulks, fall out of them into 
“ outrageous spirits,’ which usually 
follow in that order, just as the 
hooping-cough crows from the fag- 
end of the measles. From all suc. 
domestic diseases, from the sound- 
ness of her constitution, we prophe- 
sy—nay, promise Benedick immu- 
nity all his life long. , Nor will Bea- 
trice prove a scold. She has had 
her swing—she has sown all her 
wild words—and has none left even 
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for a curtain-lecture. Nay—her 
voice will often be ‘gentle and 
low, an excellent thing in woman,” 
as on flaky feet she comes stealthily 
behind her husband reading in his 
easy-chair, (for he goes no more te 
the wars,) and lays on his shoulder 
her hand of light, or, as she drops a 
kiss on his cheek, insinuates into his 
ear a wicked whisper. Then what a 
mother! She will whip the little 
Spartans nowhere but up stairs in the 
Attic nursery—and on no account 
or excuse whatever will permit a 
single squall. Benedick shall not 
know that there is such a thing in 
the house as a child, yet are there 
half-a-dozen, and the two last were 
twins. For nature in wedlock goes 
by the law of contraries. Your shy, 
your silent, inexpressive She, as sure 
as a gun, turns into a termagant; and 
Ranting Moll, the madcap, grows 
* still and patient as the brooding- 
dove ere yet her golden couplets 
are disclosed.” 

So will it be with Beatrice. For 
hear her vows. 


* Contempt, farewell! 

pride, adieu ! 

No glory lives behind the back of such. 

And, Benedick, love on, I will requite 
thee ; 

Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand; 

If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite 
thee 

To bind our love up in a holy band : 

For others say thou dost deserve ; and I 

Believe it better than reportingly.”’ 

“ A change comes o’er the spirit 
of her dream” ere yet she be so 
much as a Virgin-Bride. The mutu- 
al confession, or declaration—call it 
what you will—of their love, is cha- 
racteristic in its sprightliness, but it 
is calm, and the smiles of Beatrice 
beam through her tears. In her own 
happiness she has been weeping for 
Hero. Her cousin has been wicked- 
ly lied against by a villain, and that 
lie has been weakiy believed by her 
lover Claudio, who has shamed and 
flung her from him, in presence of all 
the people, at the very altar. In that 
miserable hour, when all believethe 
fainting girl guilty, and insults are 
showere 
Beatrice alone believes her inno- 
cent, exclaiming, “O! on my soul, 
my cousin is belied!” Then it is, 
when at last these two have left the 
church, that Benedick says gently, 


and maiden 
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** Lady Beatrice, have you wept all 
this while ?’ And she answers sad- 
ly, “ Yea! and I will weep a while 
longer.” Then is mutually betrayed 
the secret of their love, and Bene- 
dick and Beatrice—nothing loth— 
are betrothed. 

Mrs Jameson says “in the mar- 
riage-scene where she has beheld 
her gentle-spirited cousin, whom she 
loves the more for the very quali- 
ties which are most unlike her own, 
slandered, deserted, and devoted 
to public shame, her indignation, 
and the eagnerness with which 
she hungers and thirsts after revenge, 
are, like the rest of her character, 
open, ardent, impetuous, but notdeep 
or implacable. When she bursts in- 
to that outrageous speech— 


‘Is he not approved in the height a 
villain that hath slandered, scorned, dis- 
honoured my kinswoman? O that I were 
aman! What! bear her in hand until 
they come to take hands; and then, with 
public accusation, uncovered slander, un- 
mitigated rancour—O God, that I were 
a man! J would eat his heart in the 
market-place |’ 


and when she commands her lover, 
as the first proof of his affection, ‘ to 
kill Claudio,’ the very consciousness 
of the exaggeration,—of the contrast 
between the real good-nature of 
Beatrice and the fierce tenor of her 
language, keeps alive the comic ef- 
fect, mingling the ludicrous with the 
serious.” This is one of the very 
few views in which we cannot go 
along with our guide. We do not 
think it an “ outrageous speech.” 
Never in this world before or since 
had a woman been so used as Hero. 
A governor’s daughter accused of 
incontinence, not with one varlet, 
but with mankind, by her lover at 
the altar! Beatrice’s own Cousin 
told in her hearing, by Claudio, in a 
church, that she is 

‘** More intemperate in her. blood 

Than Venus, or those pamper’d animals 
That rage in savage sensuality<” 


Sweetest Hero, she who was once 
so “lovely in his eyes,” by her own 
father called “ smirched and mired 
with infamy !” Why, Hero had “ this 
twelvemonth been her bedfellow,” 
and Beatrice knew she was chaste as 
herself—as they lay bosom to bosom. 
Her pride of sex, as well as her sis- 
terly love, was up in arms at the base 
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and brutal barbarity ; she felt herself 
insulted, her own maidenhood sub- 
jected to suspicion, since soot might 
thus be scattered on the unsunned 
snow of a virgin’s virtue. And who 
was Claudio? She had heard his 
praises from the messenger ere she 
had seen his face. “He hath borne 
himself beyond the promise of his 
age, doing in the figure of a lamb the 
feats of a lion; he hath, indeed; 
_ bettered expectation than you must 
expect me to tell you how.” And 
this paragon led her Hero into the 
church to break her heart, and “ mire 
her name with infamy!” “QOh,God! 
that I were a man! I could eat his 
heart in the market-place,” is a pro- 
per prayer and a just sentiment. 
We repeat—it is not “ outrageous.” 
Did he not deserve to have his heart 
eaten in the market-place? And if 
Beatrice could have changed her 
sex, and into a man’s indignant 
heart carried too the outraged feel- 
ings of a woman’s, the man of the 
Corinthian, or rather Composite 
order, of whom the world would 
then have had assurance, would 
have hungered and thirsted after 
Claudio’s heart, and eaten it in the 
market-place, which we presume is 
only a figurative style of speaking, 
and means stabbed, and stabbed, 
and stabbed it, piercing it through, 
and through, and through, till the 
blood bolted from breast and back, 
and Claudio fell down a clod on the 
pavement-stone of sacrifice. 

In Beatrice commanding Benedick 
to “ kill Claudio,” we cannot bring 
ourselves to think that there can be 
any consciousness of exaggeration 
in the mind of any auditor, and least 
of all in that of such a high-minded 
lady as she who has happened to 
say so, or that the effect is parti- 
cularly comic. Doubt there can be 
none, that it was a duty incumbent 
on Benedick, not only as a gentle- 
man and a soldier, but as a Chris- 
tian, to challenge Claudio to single, 
and unless that cruelest of calumnia- 
tors (however deluded) licked the 
dust and drenched it in tears, to 
mortal combat. Was not Benedick 
the lover, the betrothed of Beatrice, 
and was not Claudio the betrothed 
and the worse than murderer of her 
dearest and nearest (female) friend ? 
She knew Hero’s innocence, and 
80 must Benedick ; for dared he to 
VOL. XXXITT. NO. CCVI, 
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doubt the word of his Beatrice as 
to the honour bright, the stainless 
purity of her whose head had so lon 
lain beside hers on the same pil- 
low? If he did, then was he not 
worthy to lay on the down his rough 
chin close to the smoothest that ever 
hid or disclosed a dimple in balmy 
sleep. We cannot help feeling pain- 
ful surprise that “ Signior Montanto” 
had not put his finger to his lip with 
an eye-look that Claudio could not 
misinterpret, before that redoubted 
warrior left the church. 

“ Here again,” says Mrs Jameson, 
“the dominion rests with Beatrice, 
and she appears in a dess amiable 
light than her lover. Benedick sur- 
renders his whole heart to her and 
to his new passion. The revulsion 
of feeling even causes it to overflow 


in an excess of fondness; but with- 


Beatrice ¢emper has still the mastery. 
Theaffection of Benedick induces him 
to challenge his intimate friend for 
her sake; but the affection of Bea- 
trice does not prevent her from risk- 
ing the life of her lover.” 

It is not temper that has the mas- 
tery with Beatrice. She was ahigh- 
born, high-spirited, high-honoured, 
high-principled, pure, chaste, and af- 
fectionate lady, and therefore she 
said, and could say no less, “ kill 
Claudio.” Benedick was bound to 
challenge Claudio for his own sake, 
and that of the profession of arms. 
And what was the life of her lover to 
Beatrice in comparison with his ho- 
nour? She, God wot, was no love- 
sick-girl—but a woman in her goldew 
prime—and had Claudio killed Be 
nedick—why, she needed not to have 
broken her heart, nor would she, 
though verily we believe she might 
have worn widow’s weeds for a year 
and aday. But she had uo thought 
of its being within the chances of 
fortune that her beloved could be 
vanquished in such a cause. That 
would have occurred to her, had 
they gone out; but in her indignant 
scorn of the insulter, she saw him 
beaten on his knees, and her own 
knight’s sword at his throat, that had 
so foully lied. 

However, “ All’s Well that-Ends 
Well,” and so is “ Much Ado abcut 
Nothing.” So, Beatrice, (good-by, 
Benedick,) heaven bless thee—fare- 
well. * 

But lo! One more delightful, more 
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alluring, more fascinating, more en- 
chanting, more captivating than Bea- 
trice! In pure nature and sweet sim- 
plicity, more delightful is Rosalind ; 
in courteous coquetry and quaint 
disguise, more alluring is Rosalind ; 
in feeling playing with fancy, and in 
fancy by feeling tempered, (ah! shall 
we call her serpent?) more fascina- 
ting is Rosalind; in sinless spells and 
gracious glamoury, (what a witch!) 
more enchanting is Rosalind; and 
when, to “still musick,’ “ enters 
Hymen, leading her in woman’s 
cloathes,” and singing, 


*‘ Then is there mirth in heaven, 

When earthly things made even 
Atone together. 

Good duke, receive thy daugliter, 

Hymen from heaven brought her; 
Yea, brought her hither, 

That thou might’st join her hand with 

his, 

Whose heart within her bosom is,” 
feelest thou not, that more capti- 
vating is Rosalind—a snow-white lily 
with a wimple of dew, in bride- 
like joyance flowering in the fo- 
rest! 

If these our words seem cold, 
here are beautiful ones of a warmer 
glow. 

“To what else shall we compare 
her, all-enchanting as she is ? to the 
silvery summer clouds, which, even 
while we gaze on them, shift their 
hues and forms, dissoiving into air 
and light, and rainbow showers? to 
the May-morning, flush with openin 
flowers and roseate dews, an 
‘charm of earliest birds?’ to some 
wild and beautiful melody, such as 
some shepherd-boy might pipe to 
Amarillis in the shade? toa mountain 
streamlet, now smooth as a mirror 
in which the skies may glass them- 
selves, and anon leaping and spark- 
ling in the sunshine—or rather to 
the very sunshine itself? for so her 

enial spirit touches into life and 
eauty whatever it shines on!” 

At first sight, we, like Orlando, 
fall in love with Rosalind conversing 
with cousin Celia, on the lawn be- 
fore the Duke’s palace. High-born 
and high-bred, yet is the talk of the 
two sweet as might have been heard 
at the hut-door of a peasant. Rosa- 
lind, though naturally the merriest 
of God’s creatures, not exceptin 
any bird, is somewhat sad, as wel 
she may be, thinking on a banished 
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father. But Celia now cheers her, 
for “ never two ladies loved as they © 
do, being even from the cradle bred 
together.” Our gentle coz says, 
“ my sweet Rose, my dear Rose, be 
merry,” and gladdened by the sound 
as a lark by sunshine, “ sweet Rose, 
dear Rose,” doth, like that lark flut- 
tering from the furrow into the sky, 
uplift her spirit, and sing or say, 
“ What think you of falling in love ?” 

“ Cel. Marry, I pr’ythee, do, to make 
sport withal: but love no man in good 
earnest ; nor no further in sport neither, 
than with safety of a pure blush thou mayst 
tn honour come off again. 

Ros. What shall be our sport then ? 

Cel, Let us sit and mock the good 
housewife, Fortune, from her wheel, that 
her gifts may henceforth be bestowed 
equally. 

Ros. I would, we could do so; for her 
benefits are mightily misplaced ; and the 
bountiful blind woman doth most mis- 
take in her gifts to women. 

Cel. ’Tis true; for those, that she 
makes fair, she scarce makes honest; and 
those, that she makes honest, she makes 
very ill-favour’dly. 

Ros. Nay, now thou goest from fortune’s 
office to nature's ; fortune reigns in gifts 
of the world, not in the lineaments of 
nature.” 

Our Lady Critic finely breathes— 
“the first introduction of Rosalind 
is less striking than interesting; we 
see her a dependent, almost a captive, 
in the court of her usurping uncle ; 
her jovial spirits are subdued by her 
situation, and the remembrance of 
her banished father ; her playfulness 
is under temporary eclipse. 


‘I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, be 
merry !’ 


is an adjuration which Rosalind 
needed not, when once at liberty, 
and sporting ‘ under the greenwood 
tree.’ The sensibility and even pen- 
siveness of her demeanour in the 
first instance, render her archness 
and gravity afterwards more grace- 
ful and more fascinating.” 

Finely said—“ our first introduc- 
tion to Rosalind is less striking than 
interesting’—and nothing can be 
more interesting ; not from her mere 
condition only, but from the glimpses 
it gives us of the creature’s charming 
character. Than herself and Celia, 
young as they are and inexperienced 
in the ways of the world, there are 
few safer moralists. Innocence is 
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wise. The promptings of a pure 
heartare as the intuitions of aclear in- 
tellect; and in the bosom and brow of 
Rosalind emotion and thought come 
and go together with a sweet serious 
smile. Celia cautions her coz on 
the affair of love, because her coz 
had chosen very abruptly to intro- 
duce the subject—a very singular 
one, it must be confessed, for retired 
talk between two young girls. Not 
that she thought her coz stood in 
need of advice or warning—oh! not 
she indeed—for they had slept to- 
ether from childhood, and Celia 
new that they were both pure alike 
as two dewdrops quivering on one 
leaf. Rosalind thinks it not worth 
her while to make any remark on 
the pretty preacher’s homily—but 
starts away, like a self-willed bird 
from one bush to another, a gold- 
finch choosing a sunnier “ spot of 
greenery,” for a livelier song. Her 
fine thoughts breathe themselves 
into lovely language. Celia calls 
rich Fortune “the good housewife ;”’ 
but Rosalind still better, “ the 
bountiful blind woman.” She cor- 
rects coz too, like a sound philoso- 
pher as she is, in that false doctrine 
confusing the offices of Fortune’and 
Nature. Rosalind gently rates For- 
tune, with whom she has cause of 
quarrel, but with Nature none; she 
knows and feels in her youth, beauty, 
and virtue, that Nature has been 
kind to ae ; and wo vindicates her 
inst the'charge of having any thin 
cn with the g senaswile od hee 
wheel.” Fortune did not give her 
that face, which was to rule Fortune. 
“ The bountiful blind woman” had 
nought to do in these “ lineaments 
of Nature.” These were the traces 
of adiviner touch—and now, even in 
her sadness, her own beauty glad- 
dens her with gratitude slightly co- 
loured with unconscious pride. 
While Rosalind is thus “ shewing 
more mirth than she is mistress of,” 
opportunely enter, for her amuse- 
ment, Touchstone, “a natural sent by 
nature for their whetstone,” and Le 
Beau, “with his mouth full of news.” 
The ladies laugh with the profession- 
al fool, for he is truly entertaining 
at all times—and they laugh at the 
amateur fool—aye, they banter Le 
Beau till he cries, “ You amaze me, 
ladies |” 
The wrestling-scene is introduced 
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very fortunately—and Orlando stands 
before her at the very nick of time. 
She had just been saying, you know, 
“Let me sees what think you of 
falling in love?” We know Orlando— 
he has told us that “ the spirit of my 
father grows strong within me,” and 
we feel already that the youngest 
son of Sir Rowland de Bois may be 
no unworthy lover of the sole daugh- 
ter of the Duke. Ought she to have 
remained to see the wrestling—after 
having been told by Le Beau that 
Charles had thrown the three sons 
of the old man, and left them lying 
on the ground with broken ribs and 
little hope of life ? 


** Touchstone. But what is the sport, 
Monsieur, that the ladies have lost ? 

Le Beau. Why this that I speak of. 

Touchstone. Thus men grow wiser 
every day! Itis the first time that ever 
I heard breaking of ribs was sport for 
ladies !” 


On hearing of the rib-breaking, 
Rosalind only said, “alas!” Proba- 
bly she would not have gone to see 
the wrestling, for she asks Celia’s 
advice ; but Celia replies, “‘ Yonder, 
sure, they are coming; let us now stay 
and see it.’ And there is Orlando. 
“Is yonder the man ?”’ asks Rosalind; 
and would you have had her to leave 
him, who, “alas! is too young, but 
looks successfully,” in the hold of 
the Duke’s wrestler, without sending 
strength to all his sinews from the 
sympathy shining in her troubled 
eyes? As for the vulgarity of wres- 
tling, ’tis a pretty pastime ; and then 
Orlando could do nothing vulgar. 
Both ladies beseech him to give up 
this attempt—but his noble senti- 
ments inspire silence ; they but wish 
their little strengths were his—and 
during the tussle Rose ejaculates, 
“Oh! excellent young man!” She 
saw Orlando had him; and ’twas a 
fair back-fall. 


*‘ Dead shepherd! now I find thy saw of 


might ; 
He never loved that loved not at first 
sight.” 


So said Kit Marlow, whom Will 
Shakspeare hath by one line graci- 
ously made immortal And well 
loveth the Swan of swans to sing of 
love at first sight; therefore must it 
be pleasing to the eyes of Nature,and 
agreeable to her holy laws. 
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** Ros. My father loved Sir Rowland 

as his soul, 

And all the world was of my father's 
mind: 

Had I before known this yeung man his 
son, 

I should have given him tears unto en- 
treaties, 

Ere he should thus have ventured. 
Cel. Gentle cousin, 
Let us go thank him, and encourage him: 
My father’s rough and envious disposition 
Sticks me at heart.—Sir, you have well 
deserved : 

If you do keep your promises in love, 

But justly, as you have exceeded promise, 

Your mistress shall be happy. 

Ros. Gentleman, 
[ Giving him a chain from her neck. 

Wear this for me; one out of suits with 
fortune ; 

That could give more, but that her hand 
lacks means. — 

Shall we go, coz? 

Cel. Ay:—Fare you well, falr gentle- 

man. 

Orl. Can I not say, I thank you? My 

better parts 

Are all thrown down; and that which 
here stands up, 

Ts but a quintain, a mere lifeless block. 

Ros. He calls us back: My pride fell 

with my fortunes: 
I'll ask him what he would :—Did you 
call, sir ?— 
Sir, you have wrestled well, and over- 
thrown 
More than your enemies. 
Cel. Will you go, coz? 
Ros. Have with you :—fare you well. 
[Exeunt Rosatixp and Cetia. 
Orl. What passion hangs these weights 
upon my tongue ? 
I cannot speak to her, yet she urged con- 
ference,” 


Giving him a chain from her neck ! 
How much worthier of a woman 
such frankness, not unaccompanied 
with reserve, than the pride that sat 
in the eyes of high-born beauty, as 
with half-averted face she let drop 
glove or scarf to her kneeling knight, 
with silent permission to dye it for 
her sake in his heart’s blood! Not 
for all the world would Rosalind 
have sent her wrestler to the wars. 
But believe us, she said aside to Ce- 
lia, and in an under-tone, though 
looking on Orlando— 


Sir, you have wrestled well, and over- 
thrown 
More than your enemies.” 


She felt it was so, and could not 


[April, 
help saying it; but she intended not 
that Orlando should hear the words, 
nor did he. All he heard was— 
“ Did you call, sir?” So far “she 
urged conference,” and no farther ; 
and ’twas the guileless hypocrisy of 
an unsuspecting heart! For our own 
parts, we see no reason in nature, 
had circumstances allowed it, why 
they should not have been married 
on the spot. 

Why, on this wrestling-match 
hangs the whole story of—“ As You 
Like it,” and “Do You Like it.” 
For his brother Oliver’s hatred grows 
deadly, and he plans burning Orlan- 
do alive in his house. So the brave 
youth flies to the Forest. The Duke, 
too, generally incensed, looks an- 
grily on his niece, and fearing the 
influence of her graces and virtues 
on the hearts of his discontented sub- 
jects, can no longer bear her pre- 
sence, 


“ Of late this Duke 

Hath ta’en displeasure ’gainst his gentle 
niece ; 

Founded upon no other argument, 

But that the people praise her for her 
virtues, 

And pity her for her good father’s sake ; 

And on my life his malice ’gainst the 
lad 

Will suddenly break forth.” 


It does break furth. Duke Frede- 
rick pronounces sentence of banish- 
ment on Rosalind; and then her 
“ eloquent blood mounts to her 
face,” and she shews herself her 
father’s daughter. True, that all at 
once she has loved Orlando. But 
though to Celia she confesses her 
love, and in hersudden sadness says 
—*“O how full of briers is this work- 
ing-day world!” yet her proud spirit 
is not subdued but by Orlando—not 
by the usurper and tyrant. There 
it nobly rebels. 


“ Ros. Never so much as in a thought 
unborn, 
Did I offend your highness. 

Duhe F. Thus do all traitors ; 
If their purgation did consist in words, 
They are as innocent as grace itself: 

Let it suffice thee, that 1 trust thee not. 

Ros. Yet your mistrust cannot make 

me a traitor: 
Tell me whercon the likelihood depends. 

Duke F. Thou art thy father’s daugh- 

ter, there’s enough. 

Ros. So was I, when your highness 

took his dukedom ; 
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So was I when your highness banish'd 
him: 

Treason is not inherited, my lord : 

Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 

What's that to me? my father was no 
traitor : 

Then, good my liege, mistake me not so 
much, 

To think my poverty is treacherous.” 


There was no descent either from 
decorum or dignity in “giving him 
achain from her neck,” for Rosa- 
lind saw, at a | that Orlando 
was noble—and he deserved the 
chain. In the giving of that gift, 
with the tenderness of new-born 
love doubtless blended even the 
pride of birth. She gave it with a 
beating heart, but with stately mea- 
sure of step, and graceful motion of 
arm—she to whom state and grace 
were native as to the lily. Now she 
seems like the haughty blush-rose. 
And how beautiful the bold friend- 
ship of the cousins—the sisters! In 
what imagery has it pleased the de- 
lighted spirit of Shakspeare to clothe 
its expression ! 


‘© Wheresoe'er we went, like Juno's 
swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable.” 


*¢ For, by this heaven, now at our sor- 
rows pale, 

Say what thou canst, I'll go along with 
thee.” 


For a while, after the first burst of 
indignation, Rosalind remains al- 
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most mute. But Celia, inspired by 
her generous resolution to go with 
her beloved friend into banishment, 
is eloguent—is poetical ; and the ef- 
fect on our hearts of her eloquence, 
and the poetry in which she here 
pours out her devoted affection, is 
so touching and permanent, that, in- 
ferior though she be in personal and 
mental endowments to Rosalind, yet 
walks she always uneclipsed by her 
side—Rosalind the larger and more 
lustrous star, but Celia, too, a lumi- 
nary, both bathed in the same dew, 
and loving the same spot of sky. 

The Cousins know they are beau- 
tiful. Rosalind, at the thought of 
seeking her father in the Forest of 
Arden, says, 


** Alas, what danger will it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far? 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than 

gold,” 


And Celia will “ with a kind of um- 
ber smirch her face.” Both were 
“ beautiful exceedingly’—and beau- 
ty went with them, in spite of all 
they could do. In her “ poor and 
mean attire,” ’twould have shewn 
no bad taste to have thought Celia 
the more lovely—just as Oliver de 
Bois did in his contrition. But Ro- 
salind, now Ganymede, talks of 


*“ A gallant curtal-axe upon my thigh ;” 


and we compassionate the blushes 
of old George Colman.* The wan- 
derers are away to the Forest, with 
“ their wealth and jewels,” and with 





* The Licenser is shocked at the worse than impropriety of the word—thigh. 
We beg to solicit his attention to the following sentences from one of Walter Savage 


Landor’s Dialogues :— 
“ Porson.—Yet so it was. 


A friend who happened to be there, although I did. 


not see him, asked me afterwards what I thought of the naked necks of the ladies. * 
“¢ To tell you the truth,’ replied I, ‘the women of all countries, and the men in 


most, have usually kept their necks naked.’ 


“¢ You appear not to understand me, or you quibble,’ said he; ‘I mean their 


bosoms.’ 


“ T then understood, for the first time, that neck signifies bosom when we speak of 


women, although not so when we speak of men or other creatures. But if bosom is 
nech, what, according to the same scale of progression, ought to be bosom? The usurp- 
ed dominion of neck extends from the ear downwards to where the mermaids become 
fish. This conversation led me to reflect that I was born in the time when people had 
thighs—long before your memory, I imagine, Mr Southey. At present there is no- 
thing but leg from the hip to the instep. My friend Mr Small of Peterhouse, a very 
decent man, and fond of fugitive pieces, such as are collected or written by our Pratts, 
and Mavors, and Valpys, read before a lady and her family, from under the head of 
des ctiptive, some charming verses about the spring atid the bees. Unluckily the honied 
thighs of our European suzgar-slaves caught the attention of the mother, who colour- 
ed excessively at hearing the words, and said, with much gravity of reproof, ‘Indeed, 
Mr Small, I never could have thought it of you;’ and added, waving her hand with 
m atronly dignity toward the remainder of the audience, ‘ Sir, I have daughters.’” 
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them, too, “ the clownish Fool,” to 

be a “ comfort to their travel”— 

Touchstone the Inimitable—for Ce- 

Jia says 

“ He'll go along o’er the wide world with 
me.” 


What a bustle when they shall be 
missed from the Palace! The birds 
are flown—but whither, and with 
whom ? First Lord informs the flur- 
ried Duke that “ in the morning 
early” her attendants “ found the 
bed untreasured of their mistress.” 
We like his lordship for these words. 
Second Lord says, 
“ Hesperia, the Princess’ gentlewoman, 
Confesses, that she secretly o’erheard 
Your daughter and her cousin much 
commend 
The parts.and graces of the wrestler, 
That did but lately foil the sinewy 
Charles ; 
And she believes, wherever they are gone, 
That youth is surely in their company.” 
No unfitting conjecture for a se- 
cond lordand first chambermaid; but 
though not wide amiss of the mark, 
as it happened, yet vile. Hesperia 
would have left her couch, at one 
tap at the window, and gone with 
the Wrestler whom she overheard 
the young ladies most commend, 
(though we suspect, notwithstand- 
ing his mishap, that she would 
have preferred Charles,) but Hes- 
peria did not at all understand 
their commendation; and had she 
been called on to give a report of 
it for the Court Journal, would not 
merely have mangled it sadly, but 
imbued it with her own notions 
of “ parts and graces.” The doves 
flew not away, either with or for 
mates—yet, like others of their kind, 
they found what they did not seek ; 
and erelong there was indeed billing 
and cooing in the woods. 
Gisborne’s “ Walks in a Forest!” 
— Gilpin’s “ Forest Scenery !” — 
Strutt’s “ Forest Scenes !”’—Good 
oetry, painting and engraving all. 
ut all forests have fled away from 
our imagination—all but one—Shak- 
speare’s Forest of Arden. 
Henceforth we are all Foresters— 
“under the shade of melancholy 
boughs”—or near the “ cottage, pas- 
ture and the flock,’—the Cottage 
which Rosalind and Celia buy from 
the churl; and which we, singling 
out a picturesque expression that 
is dropped somewhere by some- 
body—we think by Rosalind—in 
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the Romance, request may be called 
“ The Tuft of Olives.” Far away 
is the noisy world—but still are we 
in the midst of human life. That 
noble Recluse speaks well to his 
“ comrades and brothers in exile ;”’ 
and well does the melancholy 
Jaques moralize each spectacle. 
Philosophers are they all in that 
silvan court, and feel happy as his 
Grace— 


“ Who can translate the stubbornness of 
fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style.” 


We are at a loss to know—we 
wish somebody would tell us—how 
long they have been living in the Fo- 
rest. When Oliver asks Charles the 
wrestler “ what’s the new news at 
the court,” Charles replies, “ There’s 
no news at the court, sir, but the 
old news, that is, the old Duke is 
banished by his younger brother the 
Duke.” —*“ Old news” is an expres- 
sion that gives us an indefinite no- 
tion of time. Yet “ old news” are 
still “ news;” and an “old infant” 
would be but a young child. Duke 
Senior himself says to his brothers in 
exile, 

“* Hath not old custom made this life more 

sweet, 

Than that of painted pomp?” 

But even “ old custom” may include 
but a very few months to men who 
have exchanged a luxurious palace 
for an uncomfortable wood. One 
winter they would seem to have 
braved among the oaks. 


” 


‘‘ Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The season’s difference; as the icy pang 

And churlish chiding of the winter’s 
wind, 

Which when it bites and blows upon my 
body, 

Even while I shrink with cold, I smile 
and say, 

This is no flattery ; these are my coun. 
sellors, 

That feelingly persuade me what I am.” 


It is surely summer now—else had 
not Jaques laid himself down at his 
length under an oak, to pore upon 
the brawling brook. The woods to 
our imagination “ are green and 
fresh, and breathe a summer feel- 
ing.” Each single tree is a leafy tent. 
High overhead we hear the hum of 
bees. To the deep hollow murmur 
of such accompaniment, to my Lord 
of Amiens we sing a second, as he 
trolls— 
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‘¢ Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note, 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither, 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather!” 


A few touches give the glimmer 
and gloom of old trees— 


** Under an oak whose antique root peeps 
out 

Upon the brook that brawls along the 
wood.” 


And we see glimpsing by, with 
“ forked heads,” the “ poor dappled 
fools,” the “native burghers of the 
desert city,” that they may hide 
themselves among the little hills, 
‘© whose hairy sides with thicket 
overgrown, grotesque and wild, ac- 
cess deny” to the quivered hunters. 

Yes! itis summer. The Board is 
spread below “a boundless contigui- 
ty of shade.” Nothing can be finer 
than Orlando’s sudden and desperate 
intrusion on the gallant company at 
their fruit-feast in “the desert inac- 
cessible,’ and when he re-enters 
with old Adam, the hospitable and 
humane Duke wins our heart by a 
few words— 


© Welcome! set down your venerable 
burden, 
And let him feed.” 


Contemplation, meditation, mirth 
musing, melancholy, wisdom, and 
benevolence, are all met tranquilly 
together in the forest’s heart. 

ut its ruling spirit shall be Love. 


“ Ros. O Jupiter! how weary are my 
spirits ! 

Touch. I care not for my spirits, if my 
legs were not weary. 

Ros. I could find in my heart to dis- 
grace my man’s apparel, and to cry like 
a woman ; but I must comfort the weaker 
vessel, as doublet and hose ought to show 
itself courageous to petticoat: therefore, 
courage, good Aliena. 

Cel. I pray you, bear with me; I can 
go no farther. 

Touch. For my part, I had rather bear 
with you, than bear you: yet I should 
bear no cross, if I did bear you; for, I 
think, you have no money in your purse. 

Ros. Well, this is the Forest of Arden. 

Touch. Ay, now am Lin Arden: the 
more fool I; when I wasat home, I was 
in a better place; but travellers must be 
content, 
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Ros, Ay, be so, good Touchstone :— 
Look you, who comes here; a young man, 
and an old, in solemn talk.” 


No sooner have Rosalind and Celia 
entered within the precincts of the 
Forest, than they overhear Sylvius 
saying to Corin— 


“O, Corin! that thou knew’st how I do 
love her.” 

And, on his confession, Rosalind 

sighs— 

‘* Alas, poor shepherd! searching of thy 
wound, 

I have by hard adventure found mine 
own. 

Jove! Jove! this shepherd’s passion 

Is much upon my fashion.” 


So is it upon Touchstone’s. Think 
not that he had never—like other 
fools—been in love. Hungry as he 
now is, he has a pleasure in thinking 
of the time when he was the brave 
slave of “ la belle passion.” 


‘* T remember, when I was in love, I 
broke my sword upon a stone, and bid 
him take that for coming a’night to Jane 
Smile: and I remember the kissing of 
her batlet, and the cow’s dugs that her 
pretty chop’d hands had milk’d; and I 
remember the wooing of a peasecod in- 
stead of her; from whom I took two 
cods, and, giving her them again, said 
with weeping tears, ‘ Wear these for my 
sake.’ We, that are true lovers, run into 
strange capers; but as all is mortal in 
nature, so is all nature in love mortal in 
folly.” 


How fortunate that the prettiest 
cottage in qr about the Forest is on 
sale! No occasion for a conveyancer. 
There shall be no haggling about 
price—and it matters not whether 
or no there be any title-deeds. A 
simple business as in Arcadia of old, 
is buying and selling in Arden. True 
that it is not term-day. But term- 
day. is past, for mind ye not that 
it is mid-summer? “ The Tuft of 
Olives,” is to be sold just as it stands ? 
with all the furniture—and the pur- 
chaser must take too the live-stock. 


“ Ros. I pr’ythee, shepherd, if that love, 
or gold, 

Can in this desert place buy entertain- 
ment, 

Bring us where we may rest ourselves, 
and feed : 

Here’s a young maid with travel much 
oppress'd, 

And faints for succour. 

Cor. Fair sir, I pity her, 
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And wish for her sake, more than for 
mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve 
her : 
But I am shepherd to another man, 
And do not shear the fleeces that I graze ; 
My master is of churlish disposition, 
And little recks to find the way to heayen 
By duing deeds of hospitaiity; _ 
Besides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds 
of feed, 
Are now on sale, and at our sheepcote 
now, 
By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
Tuat you will feed on; but what is, come 
see, 
And in my voice most welcome shall you 
be. 
Ros. What is he that shall buy his 
flock and pasture? 
Cor. That young swain that you saw 
here but erewhile, 
That little cares for buying any thing. 
Ros. I pray thee, if it stand with 
honesty, 
Bay thou the cottage, pasture, and the 
flock, 
And thou shalt have to pay for it of us. 
Cel. And we will mend thy wages: I 
like this place, 
And willingly could waste my time in it. 
Cor. Assuredly, the thing is to be sold; 
Go with me; if you like, upon report, 
The soil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
T will your very faithful feeder be, 
And buy it with your gold right suddenly. 
[ Exeunt.” 


Aud how like they the silvan—the 
pastoral life? Hear Touchstone. 


“ Touch. Truly, in respect of itself, it is 
a good Jife; but in respect that it is a 
shepherd's life, itis naught. In respect 
that it is solitary, I like it very well; but 
in respect that it is private, it is a very 
vile life. Now in respect it is in the 
fields, it pleaseth me well ; but inrespect 
it is not in the court, it is tedious. As 
it is a spare life, look you, it fits my hu- 
mour well; but as there is no more 
plenty in it, it goes much against my 
stomach.” 


But Rosalind, how likes she to be 
a shepherd-boy ? Poor Rosalind! 
she is not allowed even for a single 
day to forget her sex. The very 
trees suspect and persecute her— 
her doublet and hose are beginning 
to sit easy—but as the wind comes 
by, she shrinks to miss the rustle of 
her petticoats. 

The very trees bear love-dittieslike 
a, and all in praise of Rosa- 
ind :— 
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* Cel. Didst thou hear, without won- 
dering how thy name should be hang’d and 
carved upon these trees ? 

Ros. I was seven of the nine days out 
of the wonder, before you came; for look 
here what I found on a palm-tree: I was 
never so be-rhymed since Pythagoras’ 
time, that I was an Irish rat, which I 
ean hardly remember. 

Cel. Trow you, who hath done this? 

Ros. Is it a man ? 

Cel. And a chain, that you once wore, 
about his neck: Change you colour?’ 


She does, but will not understand ; 
and playfully “ dallies with the inno- 
cence of love,” till Celia pronounces 
the name whose sweet syllables have 
all the while been heard whispering 
within her bosom. “ It is young 
Orlando.” “ He is furnished like a 
hunter,” quoth Celia ;—and the fair 
fawn breathes—(a pretty pun)— 


“0, ominous! he comes to Aill my heart.” 


Orlando stands before her in the 
woods, and Rosalind in a moment 
forgets that she is a wanderer and an 
outcast. Her spirit is again borne up 
into the air of joy as upon wings. Its 
native buoyancy, a while depressed, 
expands anew; and her wit plays 
round him, “ like harmless lightning 
on a summer’s night.” The theme is 
love! and she rallies him on his pas- 
sion— 


* There is a man that haunts the forest, 
that abuses our young plants with car- 
-ving Resalind on their barks ; hangs odes 
upon hawthorns, and elegies on brambles; 
all, forsooth, deifying the name of Rosa- 
lind: if I could meet that fancy. monger, 
I would give him some good counsel, for 
he seems to have the quotidian of love 
upon him.” 


In that joyful mood she dreams 
the idea of being woo'd by him in 
her disguise ; and who but “ sweet- 
est Shakspeare, Fancy’s child,” could 
so delicately, so ingeniously, so na- 
turally, have carried on such court- 


ship? Orlando slides into it—and 
we with him—as pleasantly as into 
the enacting of a lover’s part at some 
imaginative masquerade— 


“ Ros. I profess curing love by coun- 
sel. 

Orl. Did you ever cure any so? 

Ros. Yes, one; and in this manner. 
He was to imagine me his love, his mis- 
tress; and I set him every day to woo 
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me: At which time would I, being but 
a moonish youth, grieve, be effeminate, 
changeable, longing, and liking; prond, 
fantastical, apish, shallow, inconstant, full 
of tears, full of smiles ; for every passion 
something, and for no passion truly any 
thing, as boys and women are for the 
most part cattle of this colour: weuld 
now like him, now loathe him; then en- 
tertain him, then forswear him; now 
weep for him, then spit at him; that I 
drave my suitor from his mad humour of 
love, to a living humour of madness ; 
which was, to forswear the full stream of 
the world, and to live in a nook merely 
monastic: And thus I cured him.” 


Who could resist this? Not Or- 
lando ; for, though love-stricken, he 
is full of the power of life; his pas- 
sion isa joy; his fear is but slight 
shadow, his hope strong sunshine ; 
and he has just escaped from disho- 
nouring thraldom into a wild and 
adventurous liberty in the forest, 
where by the Duke he has been ta- 
ken into favour as Sir Rowland’s 
son. There is a mysterious spell 
breathed over his whole being from 
that silver speech. Near the happy 
close of the play, the Duke says to 
him— 

“ T do remember in this shepherd-boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter's 
favour.” 
And Orlando then answers— 
“ My Lord, the first time that I ever saw 
him, 
Methought he was a brother to your 
daughter.” 
That sweet thought had passed 
across his mind, at their first meet- 
ing, although he did not tell the 
* shepherd-boy ;” and it inclines 
him, in a moment, when Rosalind 
says—“ I would cure you, if you 
would but call me Rosalind, and 
come every day to my cot, and woo 
me,” to answer, “ Now, by the faith 
of my love, I will; tell me where it 
is.” And is not this shepherd-boy, 
with “lively touches of my daughter’s 
favour,’ a thousand times better 
than a dead picture? It is a living 
full-length picture even of Rosalind 
in a fancy-dress; and ’tis easy as 
delightful to imagine it the very 
original’s own self—the “ slender 
Rosalind”—the “ heavenly Rosa- 
lind ”—'tis “ Love’s young dream!” 

Pray what took Rosalind to the 

Forest of Arden? Sho was banish- 
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ed; but went she not there to look 
for her father ? We think she surely 
did; but she seems to care little 
about the good elderly gentleman. 
She seldom strays far from the “'Tuft 
of Olives”’—* here on the skirts of 
the forest like a fringe upon a petti- 
coat.” There she abides, “like the 
coney that you see dwell where it is 
kindled.” Sweet wretch! She is 
sometimes rather out of spirits. 

* Ros. Never talk to me, I will weep. 

Cel. Do, I pr’ythee; but yet have the 
grace to consider, that tears do not become 
aman. 

Ros. But have I not cause to weep ? 

Cel. As good cause as one would de-~ 
sire ; therefore weep. 

Ros. His very hair is of the dissems 
bling colour ! 

el. Something browner than Ju- 

das’s.” 
He it seems is the deceiver—not she 
—she, who is one entire deceit. ‘‘ Nay 
certainly, there is no truth in him.” 
Wicked hypocrite! she knows he is 
all truth—all passion. Their hearts 
and souls are one—and soon will 
they be one flesh. But only hear 
how she speaks of her own father! 

** Ros. I met the Duke yesterday, and 
had much question with him. He asked 
me, of what parentage I was ; I told him, 
of as good as he; so he laughed, and let 
me go. But what talk we of fathers, when 
there is such a man as Orlando?” 


Ungrateful, undutiful, impious Rosa- 
lind, to prefer talking of a lover of a 
week’s standing, to a father of some 
eighteen years! “ This is too bad.” 

Yet in spite of it all, Rosalind is a 
dearest favourite of the lady who 
knows “honour and virtue” well. 
Nor can we well deny thatafter all she 
deserves this beautiful eulogium,— 


“ Every thing about Rosalind 
breathes of youth’s sweet prime. 
She is fresh as the morning, sweet 
as the dew-awakened blossoms, and 
light as the breeze that plays among 
them. Her wit bubbles up and spar- 
kles like the living fountain, refresh- _ 
ing all around. Her volubility is © 
like the bird’s song; it is the out- 7 

ouring of a heart filled to overflow- 
ing with life, love, and joy, and all 
sweet and affectionate impulses. She 
has as much tenderness as mirth, 
and in her most petulant raillery 3% 
there is a touch of softness—‘ By this 
hand it will not hurta fly? Asher = 7 
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vivacity never lessens our impres- 
sion of her sensibility, so she wears 
- her masculine attire without the 
slightest impugnment of her deli- 
cacy. Shakspeare did not make the 
modesty of his women depend on 
their dress, Rosalind has in truth 
* no doublet and hose in her dispo- 
sition.” How her heart seems to 
throb and flutter under her page’s 
vest! What depth of love in her 
passion for Orlando! whether dis- 
guised beneath a saucy playfulness, 
or breaking forth with a fond impa- 
tience, or half betrayed in that beau- 
tiful scene where she faints at the 
sight of the ’kerchief stained with 
his blood! Here her recovery of her 
self-possession—her fears lest she 
should have revealed her sex—her 
presence of mind, and quick-witted 
excuse— 

*I pray you, tell your brother how well 

I counterfeited,’ 


and the characteristic playfulness 
which seems to return so naturally 
with her recovered senses,—are all 
as amusing as consistent. Then how 
beautifully is the dialogue managed 
between herself and Orlando! how 
well she assumes the airs of a saucy 
page, without throwing off her femi- 
nine sweetness! How her wit flutters 
free as air over every subject! With 
what a careless grace, yet with what 
exquisite propriety ! 

© For innocence hath a privilege in her, 
To dignify arch jests and laughing eyes.’ ” 


Exquisite criticism! Orlando, in all 
these assignations, enjoys but the 
shadow, so it seems to him, of 
his Rosalind, but Rosalind feeds 
her innocent sion on the sub- 
stance of her Orlando. Her scheme 
answers its purpose to a miracle. 
Creative in her happiness of plea- 
sant fancies that never flag, the re- 

resentative of Rosalind, before 
fer lover’s senses, becomes more 
and more encircled with the lights 
and shadows, the music and the 

nce, of the charm that hangs 

and breathes around “ another and 
the same ;” and he never wearies of 
such discourse. So faithfully has he 
pledged his troth to that “ gay de- 
ceiver,” that he does not forget the 
supposed shepherd-boy, even when 
wounded by the lioness. As to the 
real Rosalind, he would haveassured- 
ly sent the handkerchief stained with 
blood, so his love will not be 
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cheated out of the deep delight of 
fond imagination, and he sends it to 
her shadow. He is indeed “ of ima- 
gination all compact.” 

The impression left on our hearts 
and minds by the character of Rosa- 
lind, as it shines forth so natural, so 
sincere and truthful, through the dis- 
guise that emboldens her to put forth 
a@ power of innocent enchantment 
which had she been in her sex’s ha- 
bit, her sex’s native modesty—* maid- 
énly shame-facedness”—would have 
partly restrained, “ in dim suffusion 
veiled,”—“ a mixture of playfulness, 
sensibility, and what the French 
call naiveté, is,” says Mrs Jameson, 
with her usual fine tact, “ like a 
delicious strain of music. There 
is a depth of delight, and a subtle- 
ty of words to express that de- 
light, which is enchanting. Yet 
when we call to mind particular and 
peculiar passages, we find that they 
have a relative beauty and propriety, 
which renders it difficult to separate 
them from the context, without in- 
juring the effect. She says some of 
the most charming things in the 
world, and some of the most hu- 
morous; but we apply them as 
phrases rather than as maxims, and 
remember them rather for their 

ointed felicity of expression, and 
anciful application, than for their 
general truth and depth of meaning.” 
Yet is the stream of her thought— 
it is a stream, nota lake, for ’tis ever 
in motion and in murmur—often 
much deeper than it seems to be— 
like a translucent water-gleam, that 
you think you can easily ford; but 
when you try, you are surprised to 
find you must have recourse to swim- 
ming through the “ liquid lapse,” 
scarcely distinguishable even then, 
but by a grateful coolness, from the 
air of heaven. 

As to the freedom of some of her 
expressions (and of Beatrice,) let it 
be remembered, says the gentle lady, 
who sees all feminities in their true 
light, “ that this was not the fault of 
Shakspeare or the women, but gene- 
rally of the age. Portia, Beatrice, 


- and Rosalind, and the rest, lived in 


times when more importance was 
attached to things than words; now 
we think more of words than of 
things ; and happy are we in these 
late days of super-refinement, if we 
are to be saved by our verbal mora- 
lity.” It would puzzle the best of 
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“ the chariest maids” of these days, 
“ the ‘nicest’ of them all,” to perso- 
nate a shepherd-boy personating 
an enamoured full-grown man his 
Jady-love in all her moods—even in 
“a more coming-on disposition’ — 
with the tenth part of the spirit, and 
twentieth part of the delicacy of 
Rosalind. A blush°?when no blush 
should be—an awkward knee-in- 
turning when nobody was thinking 
about knees—a shrinking“away from 
the male-touch when it should have 
been met with a gentle tremor—a 
face-averting from the cheek-kiss of 
friendship mildly imitative of love, 
as if a beard might blast the blos- 
soms,—these, and many other con- 
enial errors—guilty mistakings of 
innocent meanings —foolish fears 
without any danger—and “ appre- 
hensions coming in clouds,’ when 
all should be serene as the blue sky 
—would betray the damsel, during 
the first act; so in pity of her failure 
in the part of Rosalind, we let fall 
the curtain, and call on the orchestra 
to strike up the “ Auld Wife of 
Ochtertyre,” or of “Auchtermuchty.” 
Love, we said, is the spirit of the 
Romance. Old Corin comes upon 
Rosalind and Celia when conversing 
about Orlando, and says,— 


“ Cor. Mistress, and master, you have 
oft enquired 
After the shepherd that complain’d of 
love ; 
Who you saw sitting by me on the turf, 
Praising the proud disdainful shepherdess 
That was his mistress, 
Cel. Well, and what of him? 
Cor. If you will see a pageant truly 
play’d, 
Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of scorn and proud dis- 
dain, 
Go hence a little, and I shall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. 

Ros. O, come, let us remove; 
The sight of lovers feedeth those in love: — 
Bring us unto this sight, and you shall say 
I'll prove a busy actor in their play.” 


The scenes with Sylvius and 
Phebe, how full of nature! Scorn 
and disdain as livelily felt and shewn 
by a forest-maid, the pride, the tri- 
umph, and the tyranny of conquest, 
as by lady in a palace, at whose feet 
kneel “ high lords and mighty earls.” 

. Phebe,” says Mrs Jameson, truly, 
“is quite an Arcadian coquette. A 


ery amusing sfiect is produced by 
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the contrast between the port and 
bearing of the two princesses in dis- 
guise, and the scornful airs of the 
real shepherdess. In the speeches 
of Phebe; and in the dialogue be- 
tween her and Sylvius, Shakspeare 
has anticipated all the beauties of 
the Italian pastoral, and surpassed 
Tasso and Guarini. We find two of 
the most poetical passages of the 
play appropriated to Phebe; the 
taunting speech to Sylvius, and the 
description of Rosalind in her page’s 
costume; which last is finer than 
the portrait of Bathyllus in Ana- 
creon.” 

The lad Rosalind isirresistible ; and 
how he enjoys the punishment he sau- 
cily inflicts on the imperious Acorn- 
= fallen head-over-ears in 
love 


** Why, what means this? Why do you 
look on me ? 

I see no more in you than in the ordinary 

Of nature’s sale-work :—Od’s my little 
life ! ' 

I think, she means to tangle my eyes too: 

No, faith, proud mistress, hope not after 
it; 

*Tis not your inky brows, your black silk 
hair, 

Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of 
cream, 

That can entame my spirits to your wore - 
ship.— 

You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you 
follow her, 

Like foggy south, puffing with wind and 
rain? 

You are a thousand times a properer man, 

Than she a woman: ’Tis such fools as 


you, 

That make the world full of ill-favour’d 
children ; 

*Tis not her glass, but you, that flatters 
her ; 

And out of you she sees herself more pro- 
per, 

Than any of her lineaments can shew het 

But, mistress, know yourself; down on 
your knees, 

And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good 

° man’slove; _ 

For I must tell you friendly in your eaty 

Sell when you can; you are not for all 
markets ; 

Cry the man mercy; love him; take his 
offer ; 

Foul is most foul, being foul to be a scoffer. 

So take her to thee, shepherd ;—fare you 
well. 

Phe. Sweet youth, I pray you chide a 

year together ; 
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I had rather hear you chide, than this 
man woo, 

Ros. He’s fallen in love with her foul- 
ness, and she'll fall in love with my anger ; 
if it be so, as fast as she answers thee with 
frowning looks, I'll sauce her with bitter 
words.—Why look you so upon me? 

Phe. For no ill will I bear you. 

Ros. I pray you, do not fall in love 

with me.” 

Poor Phebe! we begin to pity her 
—and for the same reason—almost 
as much as we do poor Sylvius! Not 
more humbled is she by the “ sweet 
youth,” whom “she prays to chide a 
year together,” than is her swain by 
her when she employs him as a go- 
between, telling him not 
“ To look for farther recompense, 

Than thine own gladness that thou art 
employed.” 

What could Rosalind ask of Phebe 
that she would not do? We blush 
as we pause for your reply. And 
heard you ever teil of so lowly a 
swain as Sylvius, who says, 

** So holy and so perfect is my love, 

And I in such a poverty of grace, 

That I should think it a most plenteous 
crop, 

To glean the broken ears after the man 

That the main harvest reaps.” 


And then he listens, unreproach- 
fully, to his savage mistress, while 
passionately and poetically she paints 
tothe life the imagined man for whom 
she dies. ’Tis a pretty passage as 
any in “ As You Like it ;” it shews 
how by “ the flame,” may even the 
commonest —the meanest spirit be 
inspired, and we almost admire the 
more than voluble, the eloquent 
wood-lass, whom her stars have des- 
tined, after no very grievous disap- 
pointment in her ewe-love, in good 
time to be Mrs Sylvius of “ The Tuft 
of Olives.” 

Celia, too, the affectionate, faithful 
friend, whosympathizing with her sis- 
ter’s love, thought not thatsuch a mis- 
fortune was ever to befall herself— 
Celia, too, has taken the forest fever, 
her pulse is up to a hundred at the 


,_ lowest, and she should go to her bed. 


She has caught the infection from a 
man, who, by his own account, only 
a few hours before was “a wretched 
ragged man, overgrown with hair.” 

* € Orl. Is’t possible, that on so little 
acquaintance you should like her ? That 
but seeing, you should Jove her?- and 
loving, woo? and wooing, sire should 
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grant? and will you persevere to enjoy 
her? 

Oli. Neither call the giddiness of it 
in question, the poverty of her, the small 
acquaintance, my sudden wooing, nor her 
sudden consenting; but say with me, I 
love Aliena; say with her, that she loves 
me ; consent with both, that we may en- 
joy each other; it shall be to your good ; 
for my father’s house, and all the revenue 
that was old Sir Rowland’s, will I estate 
upon you, and here live and die a shep- 
herd. 

Orl. You have my consent. Let your 
wedding be to-morrow: thither will I 
invite the Duke, and all his contented 
followers: go you, and prepare Aliena ; 
for, look you, here comes my Rosalind. 

Ros. God save you, brother. 

Orl, And you, fair sister. 

Ros. Oh, my dear Orlando, how it 
gtieves me to see thee wear thy heart in 
a scarf, : 

Orl. It is my arm. 

Ros. I thought, thy heart had been 
wounded with the claws of a lion. 

Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eyes 
of a Jady. 

Ros. Did your brother tell you how I 
counterfeited to swoon, when he showed 
me your handkerchief? 

Orl. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 

Ros. Oh, I know where you are:— 
Nay, "tis true ; there was never any thing 
so sudden, but the fight of two rams, and 
Cesar’s thrasonical brag of—I came, saw, 
and overcame. Fer your brother and my 
sister uo sooner met, but they looked; no 
sooner looked, but they loved ; no sooner 
loved, but they sighed ; no sooner sighed, 
but they asked one another the reason ; 
no sconer knew the reason, but they 
sought the remedy: and in these degrees 
have they made a pair of stairs to mar- 
riage, which they will climb incontinent, 
or else be incontinent before marriage; 
they are in the very wrath of love, and 
they will together; clubs cannot part 
them.” 

Dr Samuel Johnson saith, “ of this 

lay the fable is wild and pleasing. I 
oe not how the ladies will ap- 

rove the facility with which both 
Rosalind and Celia give away their 
hearts. To Celia much may be for- 
given for the heroism of her friend- 
ship.” The ladies, we are sure, have 
forgiven Rosalind. What say they 
to Celia? They look down—blush 
—shake head—smile—and say, “Ce- 
lia knew Oliver was Orlando’s bro- 
ther, and in her friendship for Rosa- 


"Jind, she felt how delightful it would 


be for them tivo to eS" 
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as well as cousins. Secondly, Oliver 
had made a narrow escape of being 
stung by a serpent, and devoured by 
a lioness—and ‘ pity is akin tolove.’ 
Thirdly, he had truly repented him 
of his former wickedness. 


‘’*Twas I, but ’tis not I; Ido not shame 

To tell you what I was, since my con- 
version 

So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am.’ 


Fourthly, ’twas religiously done by 
him, that settlement of all the re- 
venue that was old Sir Rowland’s 
upon Orlando. Fifthly, what but 
true love, following true contrition, 
could have impelled him thus to give 
all up to his younger brother, and de- 
sire to marry Aliena, ‘ who with a 
kind of umber had smirched her face,’ 
—‘ a woman low and browner than 
her brother?’ Sixthly, ‘tell me where 
is fancy bred ? At the eyes.” Thank 
thee—ma douce philosophe. There 
is a kiss for thee, flung off the rain- 
bow of our Flamingo ! 

But where all this time hath been 
Touchstone? Teazing Jaques and 
courting Audrey. 


“ Touch. To-morrow is the joyful day, 
Audrey ; to-morrow will we be married. 

Aud. I do desire it with all my heart ; 
and I hope it is no dishonest desire, to 
desire to be a woman of the world. 


(Another part of the Forest.) 

Jac. Here comes a pair of very strange 
beasts, which in all tongues are called 
fools. 

Touch. Salutation and greeting to you 
all! * * #, JT press in here, sir, 
amongst the rest cf the country copula- 
tives, to swear, and to forswear ; accord- 
ing as marriage binds, and blood breaks : 
A poor virgin, sir, an ill-favoured thing, 
sir, but mine own; a poor humour of 
mine, sir, to take that that no man else 
will: Rich honesty dwells like a miser, 
sir, in a poor-house; as your pearl, in 
your foul oyster.” 


All flows on swimmingly now. Ro- 
salind is indeed the Forest Queen. 
She rules with still, but sovereign 
sway, and with what sweet dignity 
does she administer the laws! 


* Ros. To you I give myself, for Iam 
yours. [ To the Duke. 
To you I give myself, for { am yours. 
[ To OnLanpo. 
Duke. If there be truth in sight, you 
are my daughter. 
Orl. If there be truth in sight, you are 
my Rosalind. 


’ 
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Phe. If sight and shape be true, 
Why then,—my Jove adieu ! 

Ros. Vil have no father, if you be not 
he :— [ Zo the Duke. 
I'll have no husband, if you be not he :— 

. { To ORLANDO, 
Nor ne'er wed woman, if you be not she. 
[To Puese. 
Hym. Peace, ho! I bar confusion ; 
*Tis I must make conclusion 
Of these most strange events ; 
Here’s eight that must take hands, 
To join in Hymen’s bands, 
If truth holds true contents. 

You and you no cross shall part. 

{To Orntanpo and Rosauinp. 

You and you are heart in heart. 

[To OxiveR and Cetta, 

You [To Puese] to his love must ac- 

cord, 

Or have a woman to your lord; 

You and you are sure together, 

{ Zo Toucusrone and AuDREY. 

As the winter to foul weather. 

Whiles a wedlock hymn we sing, 

Feed yourselves with questioning ; 

That reason wonder may diminish, 

How thus we met, and these things 

finish. 


Song. 
Wedding is great Juno’s crown ; 
O blessed bond of board and bed! 
*Tis Hymen peoples every town ; 
High wedlock then be honoured ; 
Honour, high honour and renown, 
To Hymen, god of every town! 
Duke S. O my dear niece, weleqme 
tlliou art to me; 
Even daughter, welcome in no less de- 
gree. 
Phe. I will not cat my word, now thou 
art mine; 
Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine, 
[ To Sytvius,” 


Now, we call “ As you Like it,” 
the only true “ Romance of the Fo- 
rest.” Touching as it is, and some- 
times even pathetic, ’tis all but beau- 
tiful holyday amusement, and a quiet 
melancholy alternates with various 
mirth. The contrivance of the whole 
is at once simple and skilful— art 
and nature are atone. We are re- 
moved just so far out of our custo- 
mary world as to feel willing to sub- 
mit to any spell, however strange, 
without losing any of our sympathies 
with all life’s best realities. Orlando, 
the outlaw, calls Arden “a desert 
inaccessible; and it is so; yet, at 
the same time, Charles the King’s 
Wrestler’s account of it was correct 
—‘ They say he is already in the 
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Forest of Arden, and a many merry 
men with him; and there they live 
like the old Robin Hood of England ; 
they say many young gentlemen 
flock to him every day, and fleet the 
time carelessly, as they did in the 
golden world.” The wide woods 
are full of deer, and in open places 
are feeding sheep. Yet in the brakes 
“hiss green and gilded snakes,” 
whose bite is mortal; and “ under 
the bush’s shade a lioness with ud- 
ders all drawn dry lies couching.” 
Some may think “they have no 
business there.” Yet give they not 
something of an imaginative “ sal- 
vage” character—a dimness of peril 
and fear to the depths of the forest ? 
But it hath, or is believed to have, 
other and mysterious dwellers. 


“© Duke. Dost thou believe, Orlando, 
that the boy 
C_ doall this that he has promised? 
Orl. I sometimes do believe, and some- 
times not ; 
As those that fear they hope, and know 
they fear.” 


What is it? Why, don’t you re- 
member that when Orlando said to 
the Boy-Rosalind, “I can live no 
longer by thinking,” what was her 
reply ? Oliver was about to be mar- 
ried to Celia, and Orlando disconso- 
lately and bitterly complained— 


“* They shall be married to-morrow ; 
and I will bid the Duke to the nuptial. 
But O, how bitter a thing it is to look 
into happiness through another man’s 
eyes! By so much the more shall I to- 
morrow be at the height of heart-heavi- 
ness, by how much I shall think my bro- 
omg happy, in haying what he wishes 
or. 

Ros. Why then, to-morrow I cannot 
serve your turn for Rosalind ? 

Orl. I can live no longer by thinking, 

Ros. I will weary you no longer then 
with idle talking. Know of me then, (for 
now I speak to some purpose,) that I 
know you are a gentleman of good con- 
ceit; I speak not this, that you should 
bear a good opinion of my knowledge, 
insomuch, I say, I know you are; &c. 
Believe then, if you please, that Z can do 
strange things: I have, since I was three 


[April, 


years old, conversed with a magician, most 
profound in this art, and yet not damnable. 
‘If you do love Rosalind so near the heart 
as your gesture cries it out, when your 
brother marries Aliena, shall you marry 
her:—I know into what straits of for- 
tune she is driven; and it is not impos- 
sible to me, if it appear not inconvenient 
to you, to set her before your eyes to- 
morrow, human as she is, and without 
any danger. 

Orl. Speakest thou in sober mean- 
ings? 

Ros. By my life, I do; which I tender 
dearly, though I say 1 am a magician : 
Therefore, put you in your best array, 
bid your friends; for if you will be mar- 
ried to-morrow, you shall; and to Rosa- 
lind, if you will.” 


Now Orlando believed in this ma- 
gician, and why won’t you? There 
was much magic in the olden time, 
and where might magician find a 
fitter cell, grot, or cave, than in the 
Forest of Arden ? It had, too, its her- 
mit, for Jaques de Bois tells the 
marriage assemblage, 


“ Duke Frederick, hearing how that 
every day 

Men of great worth resorted to this fo- 
rest, 

Address’d a mighty power; which were 
on foot, 

In his own conduct, purposely to take 

His brother here, and put him to the 


sword; 

And to the skirts of this wild wood he 
came; 

Where, meeting with an old religious 
man, 

After some question with him, was cons 
verted 

Both from his enterprise, and from the 
world: 

His crown bequeathing to his banish’d 
brother, 


And all their lands restor’d to them again 
That were with him exil’d.” 


But Rosalind—she is the Star— 
the Evening and the Morning Star— 
setting and rising in that visionary 
slivan world—and we leave her— 
unobscured—but from our eyes hids 
den—in that immortal umbrage. 
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